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ABSTRACT ' 

v Lfnking agents, called "field agents," coordinated 

and. provided educational improvement services to schools 
participating in the national Institute of Education's Eesearch and 
Development otilization (EDO) program. To assess tire field agents* 
roles, attitudes, behaviors, and client relations, researchers 
surveyed and interviewed agents, surveyed 746 client educators, and 
compiled ease studies from individual RD0 project?. Variables t 
examined included agents 1 persomal characteristics, role dilemmas, 
training and support^, attitudes toward change, and relationship^ with 
clients; a& veil as .the design of the agent's job and agents* and 
clients* perceptions of project outcomes* Threje sections each 
present, first, the results pf agent and client surveys afcd, second, 
a case study illuminating* the issues explored by the surveys. The 
three sections discuss organizational influences on the agett role, 
including job design, training £d support, and job attitudes; 
agent -client * relations and agents 1 altitudes, and strategies; and t the 
effects of .agent activities in program outcomes, Amontf the findings 
are that job design best predicts agents' job ^stress and tta^t agents 1 
activities. are' limited by their support systems and client attitudes. 
Field a^ent survey* questionnaires are appended* (luthor/RH) 
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CHAPTER 1 

* * 
ISSUES IN THE MANAGEMENT AND PERFORMANCE OF FIELD AGENT ROLES 

Educational field agents are personnel located outside the boundaries 
of client school systems; their objective is t& assist clierits-'-individuals, 
groups, or schools — in order to enhance each client's functioning as an < 
educator or educational system (Louis, 1981 ) * Field agents generally have 
soae organizational base, such as an intermediate or state educational agency 
or regional educational laboratory, whose mission includes technical assistance 
to local schools and school systems in order to foster school improvement* 
Thus, educational field agents regularly move between the organizations } 
sponsoring and receiving this assistance, and they qualify for a more generic 

term in the organizational literature: "boundary spanner*" 

/ 

In this volum?, we explore the nature of the field agent role in edu- 

cation* We analyze how the role emerge^ in a particular federal program, *how 

the nature of thQ role affected those who performed it, and how the role was 

perceived by those who were intended to be its primary benef iciaries-'-teachers 

and principals* Special emphasis is placed upon a variety of role character* 

istics which differentiate "boundary-spanning" positions from positions more 

centrally located in an organization* Most of these characteristics are not 

unique to field agent s % Rather, they are role dilemmas that ere particularly 

salient for all people who must interact extensively with clients located 

outside their own organizations* An understanding of these role* dilemmas 

can, however, contribute a great deal to our understanding of how and why 

field agents behave in fcettain ways and have certain attitudes about their 

* 

jobs* Managers of field agents might be especially tJOnjjerned with the extent 
to which the field agents 1 attitudes and behavior affect their performance, 
or even their survival, in an unusually stressful role* - If these attitudes 
and behavior can be altered through job design or providing professional 
support, then the implications for role management are increased* 

Our approach to these issues is exploratory, largely because the * 
state of knowledge about educational field agents—often referred to as 
"external change agents" or "linking agents" — is still pitifully under- 
developed* Hortatory or normative articles based on personal experience or 
theory alone seem to multiply rapidly, while more painstaking attempts to 
develop comparative, empirical studies of those occupying such roles emerge 
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only slowly. (See Louis, 1981, and Paul, 19^7, for recent reviews of em- 
pirical research.) This lack of seriourf attefttiop is 4II the more surprising 
when we consider that empirical evidence has, for dome time, strongly support- 
ed^thfe notion that change agents from outride a school system may* be highly 
important to the sch6ol improvement process (see, for example, Louis and 
Sleber, 1979i Emrick and Peterson, 1978|.Moote et al., 1977). 

Mie lack of interest in research- on the field agent role 'may stem, 
in part, from thfe profound skepticism of some federal policy makers about ^ 
the value of such roles in school improvement (Chabotar et al., 1980). Aside 
fraa concerns that federal support/of change agents may look like "federal 
♦meddling," some members of Congress and others in highly pl^ed positions 
within the Department of Education tend to believe that materials development 
is more important than technical assistance* And, as one congressman recent** 
ly commented, "We paid for the materials (through Title I and other federal 
programs). If they want these linking agents, they should \>ay for them 
themselves" (personal interview, 1980). However, such a view is short- 
sighted. Studies of school change programs have found that extexnal change 
agents are of importance in a rapge of activities, from organization develop- 
ment (Miles et al., 1978) to implementation of (carefully packaged exemplary 
programs (Stearns,, 1976) to radical school reforms (Moore et al., 1977). 
It makes little sense, then, to CQntinue to develop programs, packaging, and 
marketing strategies, while ignoring or neglecting the human conduits and 
catalysts that may significantly affect both diffusion and sound implementa- 
tion of exemplary practices. 

In general, lack of research interest in the role of field agents 
in education is all the more inexplicable when the relative attention given 
to similar roles in non-school settings is uncovered, ttie notion of boundary- 
spanning roles has captured the attention of organizational psychologists and 
management researchers fior a number of years. By now, the .empirical bases 
for understanding what affects role performance of salesmen, public relations 
specialists, organization development practitioners, and others who have 
substantial responsibilities for managing external relations have been well 
established* Indeed, the empirical, literature on boundary-spanning roles has 
become extensive enough to warrant a substantial chapter in a receat annual 
review of organizational research (Adams, 1976)* niis literature is deeply 



connected both with' change practice and theory and with the more abstract 
theory of" role design and performance. 

In this volume/ we take the value and impact of external change 
agents in education" as given. Instead of attemfbtihg to justify the field 
agent role, bur objective is to contribute to anVimmediate need to understand 
how and why field agents behave in ce?b*in ways and have certain attitudes 
about their jobs. Irj addition, the relationship between fiel£ agents* 
behavior and attitudes and their relationships with client schools is'exam- 
ined. in sum, we seek to know more about^ the occupant of? educational bound- 
ary-spanning roles, both as an individual and as an a^tor in a complex 
universe of local schools. \, 

This volume also seeks to address policy concerns^ It .highlightf 

factors that can be affected either by individuals in field agent roles br by 

those b who select, manage and support field agents. In particul^r^thr^e 

general questions serve as the report's organizirf^ focus: 

• 

• How do educabional organizations designfifcld agent 
roles and manage their aggjits, and hotfao these 
choices affect the* agents 9 attitudes abbut their 
jobs?- — 

• What kinds of relationships do field agents develop 
with tfceir clients, and how do these affect their 
attitudes and their effectiveness? v " 

• What do field agents actually do, and how does their 
behavior affect outcomes for both field agents and sites? 

While such practical questions reflect a managerial perspective, our approach 
is also influenced by the existing literature about the occupants of boundary- 
spanning roles. Thus, we hav£ attempted to exataine issues that are often 
raised about the nature of the role. In the remainder of this chapter, we 
briefly define some of these significant issues, each of which relates to the 

questions around which the report is organized. 

* * • 

Definition jnd Characteristics of "Boundary-Spanning' 1 Roles 

Boundary-spanning roles occur at the margins of educational organiza- 
tions, and serve-as a systematic means of connecting the school, the inter- 
mediate education agency, the regional laboratory, or other organizations tp 
another organized group in the environment (K&hn et'al., 1964) „ A person in 

a boundary position is, more than most members of an organization, influenced 

* 

. ^ 'J 
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both by the people within the agency that employs him or her, and by those, in 
the outside organizations to which he or she relates. Consequently , the 
occupants of such roles are the target of potentially conflicting demands. 
% Boundary-spanning roles are so ccfeunon Jji educational settings that it requires 
thought to list more than a few roles that do n o t have a boundary-spanning 
component. Unlike industrial settings, or even most service delivery organiza 
tions, schools have constant relationships with a public constituency that 
require a great deal of contact at all levels — teachers with students and 
parents; principals with teacher unions, PTAs, and other organized constitu- 
encies; and district office staff with the local governance structures .as * 
well as the multitudinous social service structures that articulate with 
schools. 

However, most roles in educational organizations are designed so 

thjat only a small component of the role involves boundary-spanning activi- 

. „ 
ties. Thus, simply engaging in such activities on a regular basis may not* 
/ ^ 
qualify the role occupant to meet the following criteria defining a boundary* 

spanning role (Adams, 1976): . ^ 

• greater distance, psychologically, organizationally, 
and .of ten physically from other members of his organi-r 
zation, and greater closeness to the external environ- 
ment and to the agfents of outside organizations 1 ; 

, # a sole which prominently involves representing the 

i organization to the outside world; t 

• / • acting as the organization's "agent of influence" over 
0 an external organization. 



frhe above criteria 



more clearly relate to a spebific kind of role in which 



the emphasis is upcn the provision of services to clients in their own 
setting. In this Report we adopt the term "field agent" to refer to an 
"extern^T agent. . .located outside of the boundaries, of the client system, 
whose objective is to assist client (s) — individuals, groups,. •• or schools — 
to enhance the clients 1 functioning as educators or an educational system" 
(Louis, 1981, ft. 18). A "linking agent" is, a specialized field^gent, who 

focuses on creating ties between the worlds of research and development and 

m _ 

of practice. * 
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Role Dilemmas fay Field Agents: The Natute of Boundary Positions 

^A^aciety of Vole characteristics differentiate occupants of boundary- 
spanning positions from those in more ce'ntral organizational roles* Hav^lock's 

(1969) classic examination of linkage systems in education mentions only two 

* * * * * 

particular role dilemmas for field agents: role overload and marginality. 

However , more recent empirical examinations of the field agent role both 1a 

* . •" « 

educational and other settings have identified a broader set of stresses in 

the role* These include: 

• role conflict; 
role ambiguity and lack of formalization; 

~ * marginality; 

# impermanence of the role set; 1 

V * • multiplicity of strategies for role ■ ■ 

performance . <u. 

Each of these is defined briefly fcelow. - 

# * * 1 
Role Conflict , Until the mid-1950s; social science theory empha- 

sized social consensus- about how roles should be performed (Gross et al., 

1958)* With the "discovery" that role ocfeupants^ were subjected to a variety , 

off conflicting expectations , however , much researqh attention was turned to 

* p 
articulating different ways in which role occupants could experience con*- 

flictingf demands, 

Miles (1976) in a review of the literature has defined role conflict 

r 

as the "degree of incongruity or incompatibility of expectations in their v 
performance of an assigned role." "Additionally , role conflict can be ex- 
perienced in such different, ways ad: • 

• "person-role" conflict; defined as ar perceived ♦incongru- 
ence between the role requirements placed on a focal perr 



son and his/her orientations, interests, and values; 

• "intrasender" conflict, in which two or )nore mutually in^ ^ 
compatible role expectations are held (or "sent") by one a 
<3f the person's role partners; 

• "inter-sender" conflict, in which two or more of the per- 
son's rple partners hold ("send") opposing role ♦expecta- 
tions; and 

• "role .overload," the extent to which the various role 
expectations communicated to a role occupant exceed the 
amount of time and resources available for their accom- 
plishment (Miles, 1977). * . V . • 
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. Ambiguity »and Lack of Formalization *. In' addition to trcnflict in 
^expectations,^ many have noted that field rolds~particularly roles involving 
."change agentry" r ~tend to be very poorly explicated. Louis and Sieber 
/1979), for example, documented some of the B vprpolems t that educational field 
agents bad in defining, their role to. potential clients. Itie problem with 
-explaining the function* .of "lftkage," has <also been note4 in, other occupfc- 
tipnal areas jgamilton and M^thard, 1975). Ambiguity Is particularly 
' a h problem a w^ll-deve loped area like education ^ Whfcre the basic role 
^structure has exidte4 since the early part of"th}s century, *with the develop- 
menfc of the modern schopl di&ttict/- , y ' * / 

Ambiguity is usually corapoundgjijfr ljick of formalization , or the 
absence of forma], job definitions, clearly defined* feedback and'reView. m 
procures for field activities, And idlnt^fied organizational "positions 
whose raaiQ component ^involves^prov^ding flpld-based services. Because 
frield agents, in education are a relatively new phenomenon, criteria for 
role definition and ^assessing ,ef f^tiveness ace general^j^ibsent. The 
prevalence of soft-money funding, for field* agent positions can also <jpntrib- 
ute to ambiguity. K number <ff studies outside of education have found that 

* • ,4* f '« 

ambiguity and low formalization lead to role conflict and job dissatisfaction 
(Kahn'et-'al. , 1^6'4; Hfausfe an'd Rizzo, 197^). 

Marginality . In thia^ study the term "marginal! ty w is used to refier 
to the extent of organizational distance between role occupants and 
others to whom they rebate. As Havelock has no^ed, linkage (field agent) 

roles are "probably inherently marginal: ^ * 

f . * 

Matginality" may Well be inherent in the linking role 
* f or strategic reasons. % Ifce linker is negpsdarfrly and 
by definitipn an in-betweener . . .He can attain partial 
membership in either the practice or Research world by ■ 
>J overlapping memberships while not achieving full member- 

* % ship. X (Havelock ,°1969,*p. 7-37),. * . ' • 

T#e mar/ginality of an individuation * boundary-spanning role has both bene- 

fit# and costs. On p the one hand, it^may allow the, role occupant to gain t 
* ' * * * 

access to the client system moga easily (Lou i# and Siebfer, 1979) fend may 
increase his or her credibility as "pbjectiyA^ On the other, hand, margin- 
a^ity may lead to otfiej; form# of job stress, ,such as Increased ambiguity and 
lack of 'formalization, or even lonfelfness. • • ## * * 

r " ■ li ' • ■ 
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Impermanence of the Role Sets, Field agents also puffer from another 
source of role stress: the need to constantly .negotiate new roles with new 
clients. As Miller arra Rice (1970) have noted r this aspect of the salesman *s 
ro^e accounts for the very high levels of turnover in this type of job. Of 
course/ as Sieber (1974) points out, ^hjjving a multiplicity of role partners, 
or sequences of role partners, may also serve to" buff er failures, and stimu- 
late the role occupants who like change. However, this impermarience implies 
a constant need to negotiate role expectation with new clients (Louis and 
Sieber, 1979)*. 

Multiplicity of Strategies for Role -Performance, . Ffeld agents are 
constantly bombarded with advice about how to carry out their roles, and are 
presented with numerous tfpo^ogies about how the roles could or should be 
performed. Thus, even before tlfe agents are put, in a position where they 
must decide what to do with a client school, they must cortsider an enormous 
variety of "gartie plans." Should they be "pr&cess helpers," "resource finders 
or "solution givers," using the Butler and Paisley (1978) classification? 
How much attention should be given to "front-end" (problem identification) 
vs./ "back -end 1 * (implementation) roles? "(Crandall, 1977) Should they, as 
suggested by Organ (1971) learn to be political animals, or, as suggfe^ted by 
£he work of Hall et al. (^975) . should they put their energies into \nderstand 
ino^the tx>ncerns^o£ lndiv i^j^ s confronted with change? The question of 
effective strategies for|fljmBlgents .is among the most Hotly debated, and 
yet remarkably few empirical data address the strategies that are actually 
flJopted .(see Madey, # 1979, and*Decad et al., 1^80), much less the Impacts of 
these strategy choices (Cotton et al. 19*77).. % • 

Effective Field Agents; The Relative Importance of Training, Support , 
and Selection 

Once it is agre'ed that the role has certain inherent dilemmas, the 
question of how to manage rolfc stress for field agents arises. Some have 
claimed that, in addition to the content information educational field 
agents may need/ a key requirement for effective Jfunctioning*is. training 
in the management of various aspects of the role (Havelock, 1969; Crandall, 
1977) .^Ift has £een assumed that training is an appropriate mechanism for 
clarifying roles, for providing the analytic skills to help agents choose 



r < \ 

effective strategies- ia 4 given situation, and for generally helpings to 
legitimize the role. In addition, training is also considered a vehicle 
for developing needed consultation and other skills. /* 

Other s r however r have contended th«t a support system may be more, 
important, since regular communication and feedback may reduce marginality * 
and the daily stresses of rolte conflict (Louis^and Sieber r 1979). In addi* 
tion, it has been argued that on-the-job socialization is probably more 
effective than formal training in learning a role as complicated and poorly 
defined a$ that of a field agent. ' % 

The relative importance* of training versus support may, nevertheless, 
be a moot debate. Some have argued that effective field agents have particu- 
lar personality and skill profiles that allow them to thrive within the set 
of role characteristics described earlier. In this view, what is generally 
perceived as damaging role stress can be a positive experience for some 
people who enjoy challenge, being in positions that require objectivity, 
having many role partners, and so forth - (see Sieber 1974). Others have 
suggested (in personal communication) that older educators make better field 
agents, because they have fewer 'problems with a marginal role and have 
greater legitimacy as advisors than teachers fresh from a few years of 
classroom experience. Thus, there are a variety of arguments suggesting that 

4 

it is probably better not to invest too much in the training and support of 1 
field agents, but simply to select the individuals who can be happy and 
effective in the job. 

4 

Overview of the Volume • ^ , 

• ) ' c c 

In the remaining chapters of this volume we explore the role character 
istics and role management issues mentioned above. The volume is divided into 

five parts. The first consists of this introductory chapter and Chapter 2, 

j * 

*** v 

in which the reader is introduced to the specific group of field agent&»who 

were the subjects of our investigation. * * 

*• * . 

Each of the. next three sections consists of two chapters, one of 
** » \ 

which analyzes survey data obtained,, from the field agents about their role, 

4 * 

and the second of which presents a caw? illuminating some of the issues 
explored in the quantitative analysis. Part II focuses on the organizational 
context in, which the field agent is located. It explores the wa^s in which 
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the designand management of , the field agent role can affect the role occu- 

pant's job attitudes (sUCh as sense of efficacy) and perceptions of job- 

, related stress* The analy^is^focuses on techniques that are typically used by 

managers to affect the role pecforftfnce of their employees: employee selec- 

tion (for certain personal characteristics ) , job design , on-the-job training , 

and personal and task-related support * , 

Part, III is concerned with the quality of ' relationships betweep 
• «** 

field agent* and schools and~the attitudes which agents have abGut the best 

ways to achieve change in qphools* The agents 1 relationships with schools 

• - • 

(for example, the degree of Influence agents" have over local decisions and 

activities) and perspectives op change ttqr example, a political orientation) 
are examined in relation to the agents'- job attitudes and perceptions of 
job-related' stress, as veil 6s \o measures of field agent effectiveness , 
including the agents 1 perceptions of program success at the school level, and 
client assessment* of the quality of agent performance. 

t§ 7 Part IV looks more closely at the specific roles performed by field 
agents and the activities' in which they engage, relating these to both field 
agent effectiveness and job attitu^s* In addition, potential influences on 
field agent roles and activities are examined — namely, personal characteris- 
tics, job design, the traipfog and supbort structure, and the agents 1 relation- 
ships with client schools/ Figure 1-1 startmarizes the organizational and 
'conceptual framew9rk for the analyses in this volume. 

Corresponding %o £he*dif ferept foci of the three analytic sections, 

the C*ses presented in this vplume are written from several different perspec- 

: . " / * 

tives and emphasize different aspects. of the relationships between field. 

agents, their supervisor*,, and clients* Bach case^stands alone and is ' 

primarily intended as a means for bringing to life the concepts discussed in 

i • ' 3 « a " * 

the analytic sections of the volume . While— the cases themselves are 

primarily descriptive, each one is followed by an epilogue which summarizes 

> • ■ /■* 

the^ highlights of the erase, focusing particularly on the issues introduced in 
the quantitative .analysis* . 

Finally, Part V cons is tq of one chapter, in which the findings of 
both the quantitative analysis and the case studies are briefly summarized, 
along with implications £pij the design and management of field agent roles* 
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CHAPTER NOTES ' 

1. Despite the recent dates on these publications, th^ir findings hav.e 

* 

been in circulation since the early 1970s. * ■ 

a * * * 

* . ■ 

2. Another report of the KDU study (Louis, Rosenblum and Molitor, 1981) 

documents the impacts of RDU field agents in site schools. 

3. Two of the three cases (Chapters 6 and 8) were adapted from much 

longer case studies prepared by independent, researchers and not originally 

/ * ' * 
intended for this volume. The o/iginal case studies generally included a 

much more complete analysis, conforming, however, to the authors' own 

conceptual frameworks. lit general, these analyses are excluded from the * 

edited case studies, presented in this volume. * ' ^) 
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CHAPTER 2 % 
— • i 
FIELD AGENTS IN TEE R&D UTILIZATION PROGRAM 

The subjects of our investigation were field agents in the R&D 
Utilization (ROD) program, which was supported by the National Institute of 
,iB&ucation for a three-year period, 1976-79. In this .chapter we describe* the 
backgrounds and rile characteristics of the RDO field agents, as well as the 

nature of the data base for the analyses in this volume. * ( * 

t 

Trie Emergence of the RDO Field Agent Role 

From 1976 to 1979, the National Institute of Education funded a 

» m 

major demonstration program designed to help local schools improve their 
curricula and their staff development practices. This effort, known as the 
R&D Utilization (RDU) program, was deeply affected by emerging theories about 
how best to create linkages between resources outside of the school district 



and the school personnel who might benefit from using them. Hie program 

design did not require the extensive use of field agents to help coordinate 

resources and guide participating schools through the process of identifying 

and solving local problems; nevertheless, each of the seven demonstration 

projects that were ultimately funded proposed an assistance strategy which 

1 - 

rather prominently featured such a role. One hundred field agents fknown 

variously^ "linking agents," "generalists," "coordinators," and "facili- 

» 

tators") were supported during the course of the program* 

* ttie role, partly by coincidence, bpt mostly as a consequence of the 
program's focus on knowledge utilization and school improvement, had Sevetal 
common features across projects. First, in all of the projects, field agents 
were expected ttf provide on-site coordinating and assistance services to 
schools. 

Second, in all cases, they were physically located outside an RDt/ 
project office, in a "host organization" that was physically closer to their 
client schools. Th^host organizations were predominately intermediate 
service agencies serving one or more school districts within a state; there 
were, however, some other agjancles that housed field agents. Problems of 
managing the field agent rAle were compounded both by the n^ed to span more 
boundaries (agents wAre tfeen as representatives <St their host organizations 



as well as *of the projeot) and by the need to relate to an extra set of 

prof essiorial colleagues in the intermediate service units that served as the 

• agents 1 organizational homes. ^ 

* Third, t in all cases, the field agents were viewed as providers or 

coordinators of the process assistance that j3chools would need *tf they were 

to choose* -and* Implement improved curriculum and staff development practices. 

Process assistance typically involved, at minimum, orienting school personnel 

to & rational problem-solving model that sites were expected to use. While 

the models vV tied slightly among projects, they all adhered to basic features 

that have been described by many authors. (See, for example, Paul, 1977; 

. 

Bennis, °Benne and Chin, 1969; Rosenblum and Louis, 19&1.) In sane cases, 

• >* 

the field agents were also expected either to participate in training 

* 

school staff, or to provide the staff with substantial process consulta- 
tion ap they implemented the problem* solving model. 

Four/Eh, agents were not expected to take responsibility for finding 
exemplary programs for the client schools to implement. - This function was 
performed by specialists located elsewhere, in the project structure. How-: 
ever, they were expected to provide schools with assistance in making deci- 
sions from among alternative new practices, and to help 'them locate human 
resources that could assist the Schools with** implementation. 3 

Finally, field agents in the RDU program were all educators, and 
almost .all Jiad had some relatively recent experience working with school 
districts, either as independent consultant^ or as staff of a state education 
association. They were, on the phole, much closer to the world of practice 
than to the world of research and development.. > 

Data Sources for Studying Field Accents v 

Four data sources provided the basis for this report.' The iost 
important of these was a three-wave mailed survey 'which was sent to a sample 
of 69 of the 100 fi^ld agenHJ Thte 69 agents represented the universe 6t 
agents in six of th^sevep^W)0 projects, and a sample of 18 in- the Michigan 
project. Fifty-three field agents responded to the first survey, which was 
fifent out in June 1978 (a return rate of 78%), with a 100% return rate from 
fouf of the seven projects. The somewhat lower response rates from the 
Michigan and NBA projects were not unexpected, given the very small* part of 
these respondents* jobs represented by jtheir participation in the RDU program. 
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The second and third surveys, sent out in/JSnuary and April of *1979, 
were completed only by those field agents who responded to the first survey 
and who remained in the program (there wds scmj Job turnover in the fall of 
4979) ♦ By the end of the survey period, 43 had jrVturned all their, instruments. 
The surveys were each 13-14 pages long and took respondents approximately 30 
to 45 minutes to complete*. Copies of the instruments may be found in Appen- 
dices A, B and C. 4 

A second data source for this repot t consisted of intensive^Jjir 

person interviews conducted with 11 field agents during the summit and fall 

of 1978, and a follow-up conference with the same group in^feKe spring %£ 

1979. The interviews lasted about two and one-half hotfrs and were relatively 

unstructured in nature. At least one agent fran each project was selected 

to be in the interview sample. These argents were selected by staff members 

of the Abt Associates research project in conjunction with the project 

directors on the basis of their being exemplars of different field agenfc 

styles. Also, Some ^tempt was made to minimize respondent burden by not • * 

m selecting field agents already involved with case study efforts within each 

« 

of the seven projects. The follow-up conference, which involved group 
discussion of agent role management, v lasted, for a day and a half. 

The primary purpose of the interview* and conference was to orient 
the xesearch staff to the world of the field agent in ways that could not 
easily be tapped through survey instrumentation . These ' data were used in the 

study largely to inform the questions that were asked, to assist us in 

*■ • ■ 

interpreting Survey findings, and to provide insights .for designing the 

* 

second and third survey instrument^?. 

' The third data source consisted of "linkage case studies" prepared 

by the seven ^0 projects, Reports to the National Institute of Educa- , 
tlon, and data collected twjlbt Associates Inc* on site visits to schools 
--involved in the program/ * <, 1 

The fourth data source was a mailed "survey of teachers and principals, , 
distributed in the fall of 1979. Data from/this survey provided measure© 



of client satisfaction with the agent and 



jhe 



problem-solving process. One 



hundred and fifty two principals (a 76% return rate) and 594 teachers (48%) 
responded to the survey ♦ 
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Analysis Strategies -"' 

Because the number of respondents was relatively small, and item 
non-response to some questions further reduced the sample available for 
analysis, inferential statistical techniques had United utility. Therefore, 
our primary strategy has been to describe the fiel^agents and to conduct 
*bi-va?iate correlation analysis* In some instances, the approach 1 has been 
supplemented with canonical correlations, in order to test the strength of 
relationships between groups of variables. 

^ Who Were the RDU Field Agents, and What Did They Do? 

People became involved as field agents in the RDU program in a 
variety of ways. Some assumed the position ^>y nature of their present 
jobs— simply adding one more set of responsibilities to an air eady> full 
complement of activities. Others were hired from the ranks of teachers 
and administrators ,to become £ull-tlme field agents — essentially leaving 
their old responsibilities behind. And for a* few who were unemployed at 
the time, the position was the first suitable job to become available. 
For some, Jthe field agent position offered ttte potential for individual 
challenge and prof essional development, while" for others it was extra work 
which elicited less enthusiasm. 5 ' 

The field agents were highly educated? of the 53 respondents to the 

4 

first, survey, al^but one had an advanced degjree beyond the baccalaureate; 
701 had achieved a master's degree, and 30% held a Ph«D. The^ field agent 
job came at varying tines in their ca refer sy For some, this was their first v 
"real* job after pbtaining\their most recent degree; for others tftis would 
be the last "formal" job prior to retirement.. , While these extremes did 
exist, the average age at the time of the first survey jwas 41 — very much a 
mid-career stage in life. The average age o£ the field agents varied widely 
by project, from 34 in the Pennsylvania and the NETWORK Consortium projects 
tg 47 in the NEA project. (However, projects with the highest average 
age— NBA, Michigan, and Florida— also shott the largest standard deviations, 
indicating that their agents actually fell into a very broad age span,, 
including both younger and older agents.) Of the respondents who answered 
all th^ee 'surveys, there were more male (24} .than female (19) field agents. 
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Since the seven projects all began at the same tine— though some 
were slower in hiring than others— there were no marked differences by 
ptoject In the number of months* of experience as an HDU field agent* At the 
time of the first survey, 16 months was the average length of time in the 
position* It should be noted, however, that a number of the respondents came 
• to this position from backgrounds that were quite relevant — for example, a 

■ 

few were associated wi^h National Diffusion Network facilitator projects or 
were consultants based in local school districts or intermediate service 
agencies. Seventy-five percent of 0 the respondents tcr the first survey had 
had experience with other federally funded programs, 651 had had experience 
with other "linking" roles, and 35% had had experience with R&D products or 
outcomes* 

Table 2-1 presents the previous teaching and administrative experi- 
ence of the RDU field agents, along with their average age, by project* In 
all projects the field agents , had had more experience in teaching than in 
administrative positions. Another point wofth noting is that teaching 
experience varied significantly by project, from an average ^of 2.8 years in 
the Georgia project to an average of 10*2 years in the NEA project. In 
^general, the older, more experienced field agents of the | NEA, Michigan, and 
Florida projects heavily weight the average for all respondents* Thua, while 

the average number of years in teaching is 7*4, this figure is substantially 

* 4 
higher than the averages for four of the seven projects* 

% The field agents in our sample varied enormously in their time 

commitment to the RDU projects , ranging frpm 1% to a full-time commitment. 

The 53 respondents to the first survey fell into three groups of approximately 
• • 

equal size: 1-,10%, 20-501, 80-100%. The aveiage time commitment to RDU 

• % * 

varied significantly across the seven, projects (Table 2-2), with agents in 

i * • 

the WRC, Pennsylvania, and the NETWORK Consortium projects devoting full- or 

nearly full-time to the project, while agents in the Michigan and NEA projects 

devoted only 7.2% and 12% respectively. (Again, the standard devi* 

> j 

some projects—Georgia and Florida, in particular—are much highe/ than 
others.) Note that agents in the Michigan and NEA ptojects ^ere, expected to 
provide sinilar, though less intensive, seryices as agent*T~Tn the other 
projects. 
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RELEVANT BACKGROUND INFORMATION FOR RDU FIELD AGENTS BY PROJECT 







* 




Average Years* Experience 
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Age 

Avg. 1 S.D. 


Teaching 


School 
Administration/ 
< Staff 


' District Level 
Administration/ 
Staff 


State or 
Re clonal Unii-R 
or Association 


I1UUU/C1 

Respondents 




All Respondents 


41- 




7.4 


3.1 


1.2 


4.1 


S3 




RpU> PROJECT: 


















Pennsylvania 


34- 


' 3.5 


6.0 


♦ u 


A 
U 


0. 


2 


• 


Network 
Georgia 
* NRC 
Florida 


34 
35 
38 

-43 . 


37s 
6 

13.3 
11.2 


4.7 
2.8 

• 

4.8 
9.8 " 


.7 
1.2 
4*8 
4.4 


.S 
7 

1.2 
1.5 


1.0 
3.0 


6 

< 

8 




Michigan 




8.6 

• 


7.8^ 


1 .2.5 


2.9 


5.3 


13 




• .tJEA 


47 

* 


13.8 


10.2 


S.2 


.2 


7.1 


14 

♦ 




Significance of 
the Difference 


• .08 




.008 


.67 


.25 ' 


.13 
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i Table 2-2 f 

i 

PERCENTAGE TIME COMMITMENT TO KDU FOR FIELD AGENTS BY PROJECT 



t 

< * V, ■ 


■ * 
_ Percentage of Time 
~~ . ' Devoted to RDD * 
Average S.D. 


Number of 
Respondents 


All Respondents 


(^44.1 


^0.9 


S3 


RDU PROJECT; 4 *» * 


# 




,\ 

»y > 


NRC * 


100.0 


0 


4 


* 

Pennsylvania 


97.0' 


• 

2.8 


2 , 


Network > ^ K ^^^ 


92.0 


9.4 


6 - 


Georgia 


> 67.5 ' 


35.4 


6 


Florida 


4 

6*4.7 


. 29.3 


4 

8 


NBA 


12.0 


12.9 ' 


8 

* * 


Michigan 


' 7^ 


8.4 . 




Significance of 
the Difference 
Among .Projects 


.001 
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Field Agent Roles . As' indicated in" Chapter 1/ there, are many diffel£ 
nt perceptions of what educational field agents should do* The research 
literature usually describes tlyj* field ag^ht role in terms of. the problem- 
solving/knowledge Utilization process. For example, Havelock (1973) has 
identified foux^roles, labelled "cat^iyst," ''solution giver," "process 
helper," and "resource linker*" ~*tfhe field agent can serve as a catalyst by 
helping school district personnel to overcome their reluctance to change. Be 
or she^cftn then simply proffer absolution, or guide local staff through the 
stages of a logical problem-solving, process. The agent's access to human, 
* financial, «or otTier resotprces is also of great importance* Bugler and ^ 

Paisley (1978) als9 describe the roles of "process helper," "solution giver," 
and "resource finder," and Madey (j£979) has most recently suggested three 
. r.ole categories: "facilitator,", "resource finder," and "communicator." 

In our research we attempted to discover the Extent to which the I 
field" agents in the RDU frogrep perceived themselves as f itting ^nto^a fixed 
list of role Categories, Vchpsen to reflect, the roles described in the. liters- 
ture and our perceptions of actuab* variations among agents the RDU program. 
The field agents were as)Sfejj£to assess the extent* to which thpy had expected 
to perform certain aspeS#3* of the. field agent' tole, and ih<? extent to which ' 
they actually performed those roles* Responses to these questions for the 43 
agents who responded tb all -thre<K^urveys are summarized in Table 2*-3, with 
the potential rQles listecT^n descending ocder of actual performance* , 

It is clear that the field agents v perceived themselves primarily as 
resoilrce persons and coordinators. One agent^ described the job as follows: 

* ^It*s) very much like, "oepteral supervision" •• .assist (ing) teachers 

, * ift finding solutions to^tated problems, without being a line person, 
without having authority over, the teachers, establishing a trust 
relationship and a helping relationship (McCutchan, 1980:215), 

yfeome of N the activities that the field agents neithpj: perceived as important 
t nor actually performed were active involvement in program implementation, 
involvement in evaluation, apd providin^fcpntfept specialist assistance. 
These actdWtied are highly specialized, and involve Skills that nuyiy of the 
agents did^not fe^J. they had* * 
h ^ I For the most part, their actual role performance was consistent 

ulth tjiieir own expectations. There is, howeverT this exception, the field 

" * v * * 

Agents felt that they should be performing the role of an expert in assessing 

< 

* * 

* 19 ■ • , ' 
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Table 2-3 " 

RANKS AND MEAN RATING'S OF FIELD AGENTS' EXP^fe 
EXTENT OF PERFORMANCE. OF VARIOUS FIELD AGENT 



AND AQTUAL 
POLES 



fN 



Field Agents' 
Expectations 



Rank 



Mean* 



p Actual 
Performance 



Rank 



Mean* 



S.D. 



a. 
b. 

Cm 

d. 



;e. 



h. 

.* 
i. 



Resource .Person f 

Cpordfrfyfctor * • 

Process Trainer 

Observer/Historian 

Counselor or- "Hand- 
Holder" i 

Expert' in assessing 
the match between 
innovations & problems 

Conflict Resoiver 

Basic sEills, career 
education or inservice 
specialist 

Program * Implementor 
♦ 

Evaluator 



1 

2 
3 
6 



3 
5 

8 
10 
9 



4.5 
4.3 
3.5 
3.2 

3.2 

3.5 
3.3 

3.0 
2.6 
2.8 



.7 

.9 

1 

1.1 
.93 

1.2 

.9 
1.2 

1.2 
1.2 
1.2 



6 
6 

6 
9 

10 



4.2 
4.2 

'3.3 
3.3 

3.3 

3.0 
3.0 

3.0 
2.6 
2.5 



.94 
1,0 
l.t 
1.1 

1.1 

.95 
\.2 

U2 

1.3^ 
t 

1.1 " 



* Response -Scale ; m s • , 

5 ■ to a very great extent 
4 ■ to a great extent 
3 ■ to some extent 
2 ■ to a little extent 
1 « not at all 
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the match between innovations and problems to a greater extent than they were 
actually performing that role. This may have been due, to some degree, 
to the perceived conflict between helping sites to find an appropriate 
solution, and becoming an advocate for or against particular programs— some- 
thing that almost all agents felt was inappropriate For example, one agent 
found herself on several occasions in a situation where schools wished to 
adopt a reading program that she felt was inappropriate: 

(The agent) dird not like the ECRI program, and privately remarked 
that she would not want her own child in an ECRI class. Even so, she 
assumed a professional neutrality and pushed for a £air; consideration 
of it. (Kraus, 1980:204) * 

In sum; the agents* perceived themselves as providers of relatively 
low-key, supportive forms of assistance. They emphasized being a "helping 
hand" rather than obvious change agentry. Nevertheless, the "non-intrusive" 
role that they adopted could have significant impacts on local schools, as, 
will be seea later. - TjT^l 

Field Agent Activities . The above discussion of role defihition has 
focused on the more global parameters of th& roles fielJi agents play. Yet, 
from the perspective of a job occupant, the activities that make up the 
day-to-day cycle of events are in many ways more salient and more likely to 
stimulate positive or negative reactions than the more general role defini- 
tions. A sample weekly log for one agent (Tablq 2-4) shows the type and i 
ran^e of activities for a typical agent employed full time. 

Based upon interviews with a sample of agents, a list of routine 
field agent activities was generated and included in the first survey. The 
FDU field agents were asked to rate the importance of each activity, and the 
^artount o£ time spent/ on it. The ^results are shown in Table 2*5. On average, 
the field agents were spending the greatest amount of time .in (1) meetings 
with small planning groups at the sites, (2) writing reports and filling out 

forms, (?) arranging, designing, or conducting workshops, and (4) travelling 

6 * 
from site to site. % 
■ 

In general, there is little discrepancy between the amount of time^ 
the field agents, were spending on various activities and the degree of 
importance they attached to these activities. There are, however, these 
notable exceptions* developing themselves professionally and reading mater* 
ials about R&D products were both thought of as more than moderately important, 
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Table 2*4 , 4 
SAKPlZ OOMKOHICATIOH LOG 



PROJECT* ACTXVXTX 



ttte or ccwcwicatioh 
Phone Memo Letter Travel Meeting 



Other 



WXiXt Complete monthly" report^ afrf Mil 

'J.C.i KZi LEA participant On Heading Panel * 
A.M.i HXi fZA participants 09 Heading Vnell 
other airaiyjtmantj for Hot, It anjlf 
smetings * ^ 



L«*«i Copy of revlied dkdget 
•J.C. end I.S.i Information on 

y #1 



on feeding Panel 

from A.M. 

I.S.i Requested. four copies of flow charts on . 

project * • 

A.I.i xzi Call for intonation on "date on 

* District A - • 
I„*.i meed* UHMMAt handbooks for District S 

(as requested) 
U.i AZi Newsletter for project 
l.s.r feeds assessment progress* and assistance 



z 

X 
X 
X 



End. 
< End. 



T CMag l.f.i Request for needa assessment charts 

l.s.i rollow^p on request 
A.M.i Date* for feeding P*nel, problem* wtfcn 
B above and conflict I fi H training j -video- 

tape, information for feeding Panel' 
Feedback- on problem* with feeding Penal 
dates and participants; suggestions rr- 
queetet&.fjr broadening district viewpoint 
of project * 
Arrangements for sanding information to 
LSk participants in feeding Panel 
Order document on* Beading in, the Kiddle Schools 

at request ft District 9 
S.S.? Jopxxf-vp on suggestion that a teacher 
".not, fin * * it -training be Involved on 
tbe'feading Panel 



UH.i 



A.M.i 



X 
X 

7 

. X 



ZftXC Document «r Exemplary Heading Programs 

{compiled oy XCTX) scan for Information! 
check 00 progress for iSqt (in-boute 
request} & 

Complete production order processes for video- 
taping feeding Panel * 

mork 00 newsUtter articles 

Graphic representative* ideas for aiding 

district comprehension of soope of project 

A.I.rl Demons tret ion,, of SSL materials for teaching 
feedings-talk to representative, 

Ufc.i 'Secondary Heading Skills Center. ? m m handout 

L*H. and A.I. i", Information on Washington* D.C. 
conference and information from J.I. 



x 

•'x 



ThTOTEAi H.W. and-D«S.r A Cross-examine comprehension resesrch 
summaries to be used for Heading Panel and 



for knowledge base '(group of 7 Heading 
Faculty) 



y : 

CTtEHT A.M*. t* tli< Possibility £f meeting on Movember 23rd 

work on newsletter articles , 
fevlew of resesrch summaries on comprehension 

generated by H.N. for* Project < 
H.M.I Meet to discuss teacher stetemerits on com* 

prehension problems 
Complete and send out revisions on policy Statement! 

ttx ^tinker Tasks t % 
•J.C.i^ Shared /information on secondary reading 
L.H.t Bod gat revisions j 1 elf •assessment for sec* 

ondary teachers* newsletter mailing-list 
PIPS trsinlng material! received 



4 * 



X 
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Enol. 
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Table 2-5 



. RANKS AND MEAN RATINGS OP PERCEIVED IMPORTANCE AND 
ACTUAL AMOUNT OP TIME SPENT ON VARIOUS FIELD AGENT -ACTIVITIES 

' : >» m - 43) 



* 

* 

Field Agent Activities 

* 

* 


Importance 


Amount of 
Time Spent 


Rank 


Mean* 


S.D. 


Rank 


He an** 


S.D. 


a. Meetings with small planning 
groups at the sites 






E 

• D 






• 0 

* 


. b. Writing reports/filling out 
forms 


11 a 


2.1 


* w 


1 


l 


7 


c. Arranging ? designing or 
conducting workshops , 






C 
m 0 


J 


9 9 


• 

o 
• 0 


a d» Travelling froca site to site 

• 


10 


2.2 


.8 


4 


2.1 


.7 • 


e* Protaotincj or exolainina the 

%m ■ m m WMWIi*ll*l ^mmfkm **** M mmm Sm *mm ■ M *mm ■ w 4 1 

■ RDU program * 


4 


2.5 


.6 


5 


2.0 


.6" ~ 


f. working' with individual. 

■mmm mw VTW mm- f\ mmm rm • ■ AlIM mm W mm \m% V* U A * 

administrators 


4 


2.5 




5> 


2.0 


.8- 


g. Organizing, preparing^ a^d 
delivering materials 


0 




• / 


E 

• ^» 


9 n 




h. General meetinaa with site 

• ■ • ^* ■ 1 mm » **-4W V \m+ mW A ■ * ftp ^ A mwm f ftp Pa w 

staff 

* 


6 


2.4 


.5 


5 


2.0 


.7 


i. Developing yourself* profes- 
sionally j * 


2 


2.7 


.5 


-9 


1.9 


.7 * 

V 

* 


i# KeetinaS wfth RDU central 
project staff 

k. Reading materials about R*D 
products ♦ 




* 

1. 3 


c 


a 


1 9 


7 


6 


2.4 


.7 


11 




-.6 


i > 
1* Managing Budgets 


11_ 


2.1 


* .7 


12 


1.6 


.7 


nu Designing , administering, * 
and analyzing evaluation 
materials 


13 » 


2.0 


.7 


12 


1.6 


.7 v 


n. Observing teachers 

* o. Working with individual ' 
teachers 


. 13 
15 


2.0 
1.8 


,.8 ! 


14 
15 


1.3 




p. Workfbg with parents or 
volunteers 


16 

- 


1.6 


• 7 


16" 


1.0 


i 

.3 



♦Response Scalei 

^3 ■ very important* 
2 - somewhat important 
'1 ■ of little of no importance 



♦ ♦Response^Scale t 

3 ■ a great deal of time 

2 « a moderate aaount of time 

1 e^little or no time 
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ranXing second and sixth respectively among the 16 possible activities, and 

yet they consumed relatively little of the field agents 1 time. This finding 

is consistent with the earlier finding that field agents felt they should be 

performing the role of an expert in assessing the match between innovations 
• • * if 

and problems to a greater extent than they were actually doing. The field 
agents appear to have taken seriously the notion of themselves as links to 
knowledge about R&D products or innovations, at the same .time feeling some-* 
what inadequate in the extent to whi^h they performed this function and, 
perhaps, in the extent to which ttiey currently had "the knowledge and exper-» 
tise for doing it wel}.* * # . 

There is also a discrepancy between t£e importance of, And the 
amount of timq spent, writing reports or filling out forms and travelling 
from site to site* That is, both these activities rank low in importance but 
high* in the amount of time they consumed* Indeed, writing reports and 
filling out forms is the only activity which was rated lower in importance 
than in the amount of time it consumed. The conflict between "paperwork" 
and "people work* was one that arose again aftd again in inteihriews and 
discussions with agents. , 

This problem. is, as Louis and Sieber (1979) have pointed out, a 
perennial one for organizations bfiat^rely extensively on field-based staff* 
As we will discuss in latfer chapters, the need for developing mechanisms of 
agent accountability (largely effected through paper work) and^the development 
of local loyalties and support systems do not always complement one another* 
While the problem > of document aft on may be somewhat greater in a "research" 
program, like RDU (one agent even resigned from his project in protest over y . 
the\peed to document activities and clienjt progress), the tension between 
people work and £aper work is similar in many other dispersed organizations* 

Conclusion ♦ , / 

This chapter has brdefly reviewed the nature of our data collection 
procedures and some of the characteristics of the field agents in the study— 
both personal attributes and expected' and actual role performance* Because 
they were part of a f ederally.fuijded demonstration activity, these agents 
probably show considerably, less variation in pany of the role and activity 



Characteristics than if the sample had been drawn from a population of field 
agents operating in more permanent roles. However, even witjiin the delimited 



• fr • •• ' 

framework of a demonstration, there is at least some variance among Agents in 
what they did and how th^y perceived theit activities grouping into different 
role segments, / 

t * Moreover, although agents Wbre very consistent in their Reporting of * 
the extent to which they performed various roles and activities, we know that 
other factors had"a great impact on the intensity of the field agents' rela- 
tions with sites and the strategies that field agents^ employed in performing 
their roles, Thufi, for example, each project designpd the role differently— 
in some cases it was full time, in others it represented a small fraction^of 
what the individual was expected to do in his or her job. Projects dif fertffl 
greatly in thfcir communication mechanisms and in the degree to which expect*- 
tiops for agentq were formalized. In addition, client schools also differed, 
and agents adopted dif ferent 'strategies for playing out their role in response 
to client demands. In the remainder of this volume, we examine some of the 
factors that affect how the agent role is played out, and how these ultimately 
affect the client, school's assessments of field agent performance. 

i 
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CHAPTER NOTES 
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1* w Thf seven FDD projects -were regionally *xllstAbute*d / and included the 
following: ' 

The Norjfrwegtr- Reading Consortium ; involving the state de- 
partmentvof education and 'other agencies in Washington , 
Oregon, Alaska, and Idaho* r , 

# The National Education Association Inservice Education 
Project , * operated in collaboration with the departments 
of education and corresponding stjte education associa- 

tiona in 1 2 states ; Alabam£, California, Iowa, Massa- 

chus e tts ,"MicHi ganTMInrie so ta , Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming; 

# The Consortium , operated by t&e NETWORK* a non-profit , 
research and service organization that coordinated the 

efforts of agencies in six states: California, Connec- 
ticut, Kihsas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Washington; 

# The Georgia feesearch and Developoent Utilisation Program ? 

# The Pennsylvania school improvement Program ; 

# _ The Florida Linkage System ; and 

# The Michigan Career Education Disseninatioin Project * 
This project was operated by the state department of ed- 
ucation, as were the projects in Georgia, Pennsylvania, 

and Florida* * % 

For more details on project structure and operation, see Louis and Rosenblua, 
1980. . • 

2* The project sponsored by the HEA placed two linkers in each of 12 states, 
One was^pcated in the state department of education, while the other was 

employee of the state education association* The NETWORK ptoject located its 

* / 

agent? in ( a variety of settings, ranging from a single school district, to a 
regional laboratory* , Wtyile the nature of the NETWORK'S host organizations 
varied, their functions were similar to 'intermediate service agencies. 

3. If we attempt tp classify the RDU linking agents using Butle/ Mid 

-Paisley's (1978) typology, we find that they were expected to pferform as 

# " * J* ' / 
process helpers" and "resource^finders," but not as "solution givers.* 

In addition, using Crandall's distinction, they were all expected topper- 
form some "front-end" support for their clients* 




/ 



4. The surveys were pretested face-to-face with two field agents* F61- 

• * 

lowing minor codifications in wording and graphic design, the surveys were 
nailed to all respondents along with a cover letter, a cover page with gen- 4 
eral instructions, and a postage-£aid return envelop^- Each survey wa^ m , 

identified with a numerical code to facilitate confidentiality. 

5. Both the Michigan and NBA projects designed the field agent role as in 
extension of Steady existing positions. In the Michigan project, the rol^ 
was assigned to Career ^d^c^ii^n Planning District Coordinators — usually 

x# vocational -technical education directors in intermediate service agencies. 
In th& NBA project, the field agent role was given to inservice specialists 
in state departments of education and corresponding state teachers* agencies. * 

6. " Since these data were gathered after the agents had been in 'the project , 
for Approximately a year and a half, we believe that the, responses represent 
fairly stable generalizations of time use and role allocation. 
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PART II 
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MANAGING AGENTS 
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' - ; IKTRODOCTIOH 

This section of the volume will focus on a questioh of basic concern 
both to managers of field agents and to orgai&^tional theorists interested 
in testing the power of organizational design. Simply put", the question ia 
whether the design and management of the field agent role can (1) improve the 
role occupant's job-related attitudes, and (2) reduce role conflict* 

The first chapter in this part (Chapter 3) will present the findings 
from our analysis of field agent surveys. The analysis, which focuses on 
characteristics ofj^he role structuja^and its occupants that are most easily 
affected byj^ project management f ^pr^fces a number of findings. First, with 

i " m 

only a few exceptions, the individual agent characteristics seem to have 
little { association with job-rrelated attitudes and role conflict. Second, job 
design characteristics appear to have Significant potential as factors 
affecting field agents* perceptions of job stress and satisfaction. Finally, 
we find that the formal training provided by projects for agents had little 
impact in ameliorating the strains of acquiring and enacting a new role, and 
that high levels of support and communication from the central project^ df fice 
may actually increase stress* 

The case study that follows, the quantitative analysis (Chapter 4) 
elaborates on a number of points that are introduced through survey analysis. 
In particular, the case study is intended to shed some light on the surpris- 

V 

ing finding that training, communication, and support from project staff 

•» * 

members can actually increase job stress. The case draws attention to some 
of the ways in which the multiple loyalties of the agents to locally based , 
supervisors and to more distant project directors may affect their relation- 
ships with a central office, and how the facto^ of physical distance impedes 
the effective prpvision of timely support. In^ addition, the case points out 
that role ambiguities can be addressed through intervention by prqject 
management, but that formalization of expectations may be more important than 
providing episodic skills training*^/ 
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CHAPTER 3 

ORGANIZATIONAL INFLUENCES ON THE FIELD AGENT ROLE ^ 

. * • - - • N 

* * 

In recent years, a number of significant studies have examined the 
relationship between role characteristics and the job-related attitudes of 
occupants of boundary-spanning roles (Miles and Perreault, 1976? Tosi, 1971? 
Prudden and Stark, 1971; Bouse and Rizzo, 1972) . These studies have con- 
ceptualized job satisfaction and other variables, such as sense of efficacy, 
as the consequences of role conflict, marginality, role formalization, and 
0 * individual characteristics (see also Keller and Holland, 1975? Kahn et al., 
1964; Lyons, 1971)* These studies are, however, drawn from non-educational 
settings and tend^to focus on individuals who operate from a centralized 
organizational base or branctT offices of the central organization. Our own 
analysis examines the effects of role, design and management on field agents 
in education, permanently located at some distance from the, office sponsoring 
their activities— inJiost organizations that have only informal or temporary 
ties pith the central organization. ^ t 

The basic question posed above can be refined by looking at tech- 
niques that are typically use? by managers to affect the role performance of 
their employees* The three most commonly used techniques are employee 
w selection, job -design, and ongoing management. \ 

Selection. The field of occupational psychology provides nfartagers 
, with scientific proceduresfor picking employees who are likely to succeed in 
their roles. In this chapter we examine the effects of a number of easily 
identifiable individual characteristics upon the. job-related attitudes of 
educational field agents* _Oufr purpose is to test whether the often voiced 
belief that "it takes a special type of person to be a linker" Is supported. 
(See, for, example, Zaltman and Dun^^n, 1976.) 

Design . The choices managers ;3ttUce can strongly aff&ct the nature 
of the ^pbT^For example, a manager who brieves marginaj^fteld agents 
f are more efdactiv* will draw up 4 job definition quite different from that 

designed by a manager who feels marginality leads to lowered effectiveness. 

Our approach in this chapter is to look at central characteristics of 

■• * 

w the f iel4 -ag*nt~roL«^j*hich-carv be affected by design- choices. In particular 
we consider the percentage of time devoted to the job, the formalization of 
the job, and the marginality of the field agent with regard to fh^ project 
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office* He then determine the degree to which these affecy job-related 
attitudes* 

Ongoing Management* Training and Support * In addition to selection 
and design, organizations engage in ongoing relationships with their employees, 
which are structured in a variety of ways th$t can either support Or undermine 
job satisfaction and performance. This chapter cpneentrates on two aspects 
of ongoing management; on-the-job training, and personal and taste-related 
support. We examine the ways in which' training and support are associated 
with the 'agents* attitudes about their jobs. 

The analytic model used in this chapter involves three variables 
that are treated as desired outcomes for agents: 

# 4 ^aense of efficacy; 
# v job satisfaction; and 

• reduced role conflict. *~ 

The remainder of the chapter examines the relationship between these outcomes 
and several sets of potential predictor variables. The predictor variables— 
corresponding to the management strategies of selection, job design, and* 
bngping management— include: 

• individual characteristics of the agent— -age > 
teaching experience, inrtovativeness, change skills, 
commun ideation skills, and use-of-power skills; 

• job design characteristics— formal i zat ion , 
marginality, and percentage of time committed to the 
RDU position; and 

f • training and support structure a — amount and 

perceived usefulness of training, amount of commu- 
nication received from aignificant role* partners, 
and amount of influence over agent roles exercised 
by the same role "partners. 

The predictor variables are treated in more detail in the analytic sections 
of this chapter. The following section provides the operational definitions 
and measures of job-related attitudes' and role conflict. 

' Job-Related Attitudes and Role -Conflict t Concepts and Measured 

In this analysis job-related attitudes have been operationally 



defined in a number of survey items, which have been grouped into two sep-_ 

arate scales measuring field agent job satisfaction and field agent sense of 

efficacy * 
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Job Satisfaction * The job satisfaction scale is composed of two 
items , each measured on A five-point scale: 



A 



• -To what extent is the following statement about your job 
as a linker/facilitator true? It uses my skills and* 
abilities— let£ me do the things I do best* % - 

« On the whole, to^what extent are you satisfied with your 
^ present job? - . 

The scale composed of thesJ^two items has a reliability of .81, using 
Cron^ch's standardized alpha coefficient* ' 

Sense of Efficacy . Sense , of efficacy was, measured by 'asking each 



agerjt to. judge t}i&/her importance to site outcomes in four phases of the 
problem-sip lying process: v - . 

• To what extent we're fou important to the accomplishments 
achieved by (specific site) during each of the following 
activities: y 

y 

— problem identification ^ 

— solution selection 

— -planning for implementation 

— implementation 
■ 

These measures Were combined into a single measure , which has a range of 4 to 

20 and a mean of 12.78, indicating that the Average field agent felt moderately 

important in the problem- solving process* The standardized alpha for this 

scale is .76. „ 

Role Conflict . Jn our original design, role conflict was classified 

as a # structural characteristic of the boundary-spanning role * This classif i- 

cation Was consistent with %h& m literature; however, our observation of the. 

occupants of field-based boundary-spanning rolea suggests that role conflict 

* 

may have an ambiguous jplace in real world activities. Hole conflict appears 
I ta be in part a function of organizational design and in part an outcome of 
the way£~lh which individual occupants of a ^ield agent role determine h6w 
they will relate to clients (Louis and Sieber,, 1979). In this section we 
discuss role conflict as an outcome of organizational design on a par with 
job-related attitudes* (The relationship of roj^e conflict to the negotiation 

of role relationships between the field agent and the client is discussed in 

* ■ ♦ 

Chapter 5 . ) 
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* 3 
Rple conflict was measured exclusively by surveys of field agents. 

# * • 

Thus, while we shall refer to our construct as role conflict, it should be 
remembered that it refers only to perceived rather than*actual role conflict, 
pole conflict is Operational! zed through two sep^r at enseal dfe, one which 

ref*rt^to^2lirectly reported lirole. conflict, and one which uses measures of *) 

L 4 * J f 

inferred role conflict. , ■ * 

ReRprted v rejg conflict is measured by asking field agents to assess 

not only "inter -sender? role conflict but also role overload and ambiguity* 

The items in the scale, which has^ a standardized alpha o£ .71, are: % 

* # To what extent do people around you have different opin- ' 
tgns about' what you should be doin$? 

# To what extent people around you have different opin- 
i6ns about ho¥ S0u should be doing your job? 

<•» 

•* Tq what extent are you clear about what people expect you 
to do on your job? + 

# To what extent are, you expected to^do more than, you are 
^ able or have time to flo? 

The mean response on the role conflict measure, which could theoretically 

range from 4 t<^20, was 10.2,, with a standard deviation .o? 4.1, indicating 

^ * » 

that agents perceived modest role Conflict, on the average, though Ahere is 
K a ^reat deal Of variability be twee ri individuals on this construct. We may 
conclude from this simple descriptive finding that role conflict is not 
always associated Vith the boundary-spanning role, although suth roles may 
typically be characterized by more conflict than those which do not involve 
>f?equent interaction with individuals outside the employing organization* 

In/addition to the direct assessment pf role conflict, role conflict 
warf in^eiyred from Questions that asked each field agent to fate the degree to 
which* Centr^ fcroje&t sjtaff and clienfcs^expected him/her to perform in 10 
different roles, such as "evaluator," "conflict resolver," ?nd "expert in 
matching problems to innovations." An inferred role conflict score was 
computed, by subtracting the, differences in-expe6tations between the agent 
and the two types of role partners on 7*of the 10 items* (SeQ Appendix A, 
Question 10.) The ^possible range of this scale was 0 to 28* The mean 
respooge was '4.24 /indicating a high average "cons is tency\ietween agents 
and supervisors in most instances) with a standard deviation of i.0. * * 

* • * 
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p Field Agent Characteristics: Can Good Field Agents Be Selected? 

We now examine the effect of field age # nt selection on job-related ^ 

"attitudes and role conflict. As noted in Chapter 1, the literature abounds 

with arguments concerning the importance of individual field agent cbaracter- 

istics. The characteristics included in our analysis are ones that could be 

» 

easily identified^ in an interview prior to hiring a field agent. All of the 
correlations between variables discussed in this analysis may be found in 
Table*3-11 at the end of this .chapter. 

Measures of Field Agent Characteristics . The field agent character- 

* * 

istfcs examined in our analysis include age, sex, and teaching expetifence — a 
factor that is often thought to be important in relating to teacher pr<5b£em- 
solving teams. (For descriptive data on these characteristics, see Chapter 
2.) In addition, we examined one self-reported personality characteristic 

, (innovativeness) and a number of self-reported skills. 

The measure of innovativeness used in this analysis was judged by 

# £rice (1972) 'to be among the most yalid organizational measures available. 
The procedure involves forced-choice selection between pairs of adjectives 
describing the respondent '-8 behavior. Four innovative characteristics 
(independent, flexible/ original, and self-reliant) are paired with four * 
conventional characteristics (dependable, coop&tative, industrious, stable). 
The battery is scpred by adding the number of times anipnovative adjective 
is selected^ over a conventional adjective. (For fufther documentation qf 
this measure, see Price, 1972. The item appears in Appendix B, Question 
2.) The m£an response on the innovativeness scale was 7.7, out of a possible 
range of 0 to 16, indicating that the typical agent views him or herself is 

being Somewhat innovative. The standard deviation was quite high, however** 

V • / 

W3.7), and agents could be found At both extremes of the scale. 

Field agents were also asked to rate themselves on a seven-point 

** * 

scale fifcm "very weak" to "very strong" in 24 skill areas . Results are 1 * 
j^orted in Table 3-1. Sample skill areas included: "ability to organize 
myself and others," "listening and understanding," "group t^om building," and 
"facilitating implementation." These items were subjected to a principal 
components factor analysis with vlrimax rotation'.. Three significant factors 
emerged. The first factor, which loaded highly on items measuring skill in 
problem identification, solution selection, facilitating implementation, and 
evaluation and follow-up we Jiave called change skills (reliability « .80). 



Table 3-1 . • 

RANKS AND MEAN RATINGS <5f SELF-REPORTED FIELD AGENT SKILLS 



Skill Areas 

# 


Rahk 


Mean* . 


, s.b. 


0peni^3s 

Listening and understanding 

> 

Ability to organize myself and others 


1 

r I 


* 5.9 
5.9 
5.8 


1.0 
0.9 


Influencing through supportive reinforcement 


\ 


5.8 


0.9 


Oral communication 


5 


S.7 


1 .0 


Process helping * 

Ability to write at appropriate level 


5 
7 


5^7 
£.6 


0.9 
1.2 


Group problem-solving 


7 


5.6 


1.0 


Gaining acceptance at all levels of the 
system 


7 


5.6 


' 1.0 


Facilitating implementation 


7 


5.6 


0.9 


Group team building 


1'1 


5.4 


1.1 


Effective use offtonnal and inf^gaml power 
" structure 


11 


5.4 


1.2 


Skills in problem identification ~ ^ 


11 


5.4 


1.0* 


Skills' in solution selection 


11 


5.4 ' 


0.9 


Counseling 


15 


5.3 


1.2 


Interviewing ^ 


15 


5.3 . 


.1.0 


Goal setting 


15 


5.3 ' 


0.9 


Skills in curriculum development 


18 


5.1 


1.4 


Ability to live a low profile m 


19 


. 5.0 


1.1 


Conflict resolution 


20 


4.8 


1.2 


Evaluatin/follow-Kip 


20 


4.8 


1.4 


~ Skills in content area (reading, etc.) 

* * 


22 


4.6 


1.6" 


High* tolerance for ambiguity 


23 


4.3 


i 

1.5 


Influencing through confrontation ahd 








advocacy methods 

>4 £ 


24 


3.-9 ' 


1.3 



*Me^ns^are on a seven-point scale, where 1 « very weak and 7 ■ very strong. 
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The second factor, which we have called communication skills , loads highly on 
•listening and understanding "oral communication," •interviewing," "influenc- 
ing through supportive reinforcement, " and •influencing through confrontation 
and advocacy methods" (rell&ility » .86). Ohe final factor is .called 
effect ive-uae-of -power skills , loading on "gaining acceptance at all levels 
of the system," "effective use of formal and informal power structure" and 

•openness* to change" (reliability « .86). 

— . ' * 

y ^ ~~ There was less variation on the skills scales than on the measure of 

* - -- 

innovativeness. On each 6f these, scales, which could theoretically range 

front a low score of 1 to a high of 7, the actual lowest score was 2.6. In 

the case of cxommnicaj^lon, foV example, the tean self-rating was 6.4 (standard' 

deviation, .96). Agftpfcg viewed* themselves as having ^lightly lower change 

and use-of-power skillis*, but ttie means are still relatively high (5.25 and 

^5.18) and the starfdard deviations .are nodes t* (.9 and .8). 

Analysis apa Findings * ,tfab^3-2 displays the significant Pearson 

correlation cqpff icientJj mbffibres of the field agents'* job-related 

attitudes and rol-e^coi^SUct, ,aft<r^lndi vidual Characteristics. It can be seen 

that the. Agents 1 personal characteristics have some relationship to job 

attitude^ ,( including xqlfe, ronflict) but that^Jthese tend to be somewhat 

scattered.' While tW sex of/ the agent is itot related to any of the dependent 

measures,, age and teaching experience are both moderately associated with 

lower levels of iiif*rred role conflict; and, in addition, teaching experience 

is related to lower levels of^ reported role conflict. Agents who rate 

themselves Jiigh on effpctbre-use-of -power or communication skills are also 

less likely to report r^te conflict, while more innovative agents tend to be 

* less satisfied with their jobs. (These latter correlations are, however, 

signif icantionly «*t the .10 level'.) 

T«en together, these findings provide only limited support to 

those who contend that "it takes a special person to be a linker !" This 

should,^of course, be relatively good 'newk. to most managers of educational 

field agents eific,?, in most casefs, it is not feasible to. hire an entirely new 

* v * 

set of staff members to perform these roles. Rather, raosl agencies that 

• « \ • 

. attempt to develop or expand boundary-spanoing functions must call upon the 
staff n J^at they already employ. .Ihe findings of this report, both in this 
and later chapters, suggest that, on the whole, the need to "retool" existing 
. staff yiU not .pose a problem to the expansion of (>oundary-Bpanning roles in 
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arable 3-2 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS OF •PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
I "WITH 'JOB. ATTITUDES AND ROLE CONFLICT 



Personal 
Characteristics 



Sense o£ 
Efficacy 



/Job 
Satisfaction 



Inferred 
Role Conflict 



' Reported 
Role Conflict 



Innovativeness 
Communication Skills 
Us e-of -Power Skills 
Change Skills 
Sex of Agent 
Teaching Experience 



-.25* 



-.32** 
-.38** 



-.26* 
-.23* 



-.23* 



♦Significant at .10 
♦♦Significant atr f 05 6r better 



1 
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educational service ^agencies, so lqng as managers attend to important features 

5 

of role design; and management. * ■ 

Tj^rindings do indicate/ however/ that with experience come the 
tools for reducing job-delated stress,. This finding is consistent with 
- studies of .many dther occupations. The interesting issue here, of course, 
Is that the field agent job was' novel for most of the participants. Even the 
most experienced agents had never held a full-time field agent position 
before, *nd even for those who had held positions that required significant 
boundary spanning, the definitions of the agent role posed new challenges, 
under these conditions of apparently equal uncertainty for a^l, older and 
more experienced individuals were better able to cope with stress. The 
statistical finding is confirmed by interviews with both older and younger 
agents: younger agents tended to describe the job as a "burnout" role, full . 
of tension. Older and more experienced agents found it less stressful. 

Before the manager of field agents jumps to the conclusion that 
utilizing experienced educators will facilitate the development of more / 
effective boundary spanners, we mu&t foreshadow findings to be presented 
later % In Chapter 7, data are presented which indicate that older am} more 
experienced agents may be less likely to engage in boundary-spanning behavior. 
Thus, while' undergoing less, stress, they may be no more, nor less, effective. 

F 

♦ 

J6b Design i Can the Structuring of the Role Affect Job-Related Attitudes? # 

( v While there are many role characteristics that can be manipulated in 

a new role, our discussion here Ae limited to three variables that are 
prominent in the literature on educational field agents. First, we follow up 
on the persistent question of whether the agent's time commitmeht to the 
boundary-spanning role — i.e. , full-time, part-time, or very part-time — affects 
job attitudest, (For a discussion of the relevance of time commitment, see 
Sieber et al., 19^2* > Second, .we examine the degree to which the agent role 
is codified or formalized, and how this affects job attitudes. Lack of role 
formalization has, of course, been defined as one of the characteristics of 
the educational agent role. Finally., we examine the effects of* marginal j.ty , j 
which has been viewed as a serious 6ou?ce of str^fis for educational field 
agents. '(See Have lock, 1969, for a discussion of the more significant 
features of the field agent role.) V 

Measures of Job Design » The agent's t Ae commitment* to the field 
agent job was measured by asking, v"What percentage of your working time do 



TO 



you devote to RDU project ajptivities?"^ The responses to this question fell 
intcTthree groups of approximately equal size* TvT0%, ?0-50%, and 80-100%. 




No£ surprisingly , the projects differed on this characteristic* as discussed 
above in Chapter 2. 

An index of role formalization was developed usfrra six items: 

• X3 there a written job description for' you as an\RDU 
linker/facilitator? , \ 

^* ■ 

• Did this\ description exist when you were, hired? 

m Are there any procedures for receiving formal job assess-' 
ments or evaluations frcra your RDO project director? 

• Are there any procedures for receiving formal job assess-' 
ments from your supervisor in the organization in which you 
are located? : ^ 

• l£ federal funding to support your linker/facilitator role 
wererto be discontinued* how likely is it that the organi- ^ 
zation in which your office is located would attempt to re- « 
ta£n you? 

• If federal funding to support your linker/facilitator role 
were to be discontinued ih the near future, how likely is 
i% that' the organization in Vhich your office, is located 
would continue to engage in linking activities sjmilar^k 
those you now perform? 

An analysis of responses to these individual items revealed that 



relatively few of the field agents (25%) indicated there was any procedure 
for formal job assessment from the RDO project itself , but a considerably 
higher proportion (59%) indicated that^Tormal assessments were made by 
supervisors in their host organizations. Thus* we suspect th^ the .field 
agent role is more formalized at the level of immediate supervision than 
at the level where project objectives are set. Despite the fact that 72% of 
the agents had 7 been employed by their host organizations prior to becoming 
RDU field agents, only 59% indicated that they would definitely be retained 
when RDU funding was terminated. Only 30% of the agents perceived their host 
organizations to be firmly committed to maintaining the field agent role, 
while 39% perceived either no clear commitment, or an unlikely commitment to 
continue to sponsor field agent activities. 
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A role formalization score with a range of 0 to 8 was constructed by 
assigning a value* of X for each "yes" .response regarding formal job descrip- 
tions ajid formal assessment procedures, a value of 2 for each response 
indicating definite job security and a definite commitmerft to the future 
support of field agrfnt activities, and a value of 1 for /probable job security 
and commitment to field'agent activities. The mean for ^11 agents was 3.6, 
with a standard deviation of 2.2* 

^ Marginality ad used in this study is defined structurally as the 
extent of organizational distance between the field agents and their signifi- 
cant role partners. Survey respondents were asked to indicate graphically 
how close they felt tp one or the other organization in three organizational 
pairs; school/host organization, school/project, and project/host. The 
more the agents saw themselves as not part of either organization in each 
pair, the higher their marginality score. For example, they received $ 1 if 
they located^ themselves inside one op "the organizations, a 2 if they located 
themselves on the boundary of one organization/ and up to a 6 if they put 
themselves equidistant between the two organizations. This visual graphing 
ttffchnlque was adapted from Cotton 6t al.,.1977. 

A score of total marginality was compute^ by adding, the scores for 
the three pairs, thub yielding a possible range of* 3 to 18. We found that 
the mean marginality using this measure was with a standard deviation of 

2.8. However/ the Cronbach's standardized alpha for this index revealed 
that it was not uni dimensional. Rather, it was composed of two types^of 
ma^inality. ^ marginality between the project and the' other two role partners 
(project marginality), and tiie single item reflecting marginality between 
the host organization and the school (local marginality) • In this chapter we 



examine onl^project marginality, since this is the feature of .organize- , 
tional design, oyer which there may be the greatest control by the managers 
of dispersed field staff* The standardized alpha coefficient for this 
variable is.. 70. , 

Analysis and Findings . As was discussed in Chapter 2, the field 
agents in our sample varied enormously in their time commitment to the agent 
role, ranging from full time to 1%« The amount of time devoted to the role, 
hpwever, correlates significantly with few of the measures of job-related 
attitutf&^jar role conflict (Table 3-3). Tjie only significant relationship is 
a negative one between the agent's time commitment to the role, arid his or 
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Table 3-3 



SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FEATURES 
OP 'JOB DESIGN AND 'JOB-RELATED ATTITUDES 



f 

Design 


Sense of 
• Efficacy 


•Job 
Satisfaction 


Inferred 

Bole Conflict 

• 


Reported 
Role Conflict, 


Percentage^ptf^ 








-•40** 


Formalization 






/ 


* r 

,40** 


Marginal ity 
(Project) — 

it 1 


-.25* 

• 


* 

I 




-.31** 



♦Signif icant at £he «tp level* 
■ • 

"Significant at the ,05 level. 
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her reported role conflict (r « --40): ' ageftts who spend more time On the job 

apparently perceive fewer competing role definitions and role overloads . ' 

The field agent job was generally compatible with other roles that 

* 

field agents played In their host organizations. Epwever, one of the major 
role dllemaas mentioned by agents* who spent very little time as ROD field 

agents was that their supervisors generally forgot the new obligations that 

» 

were added through RDIJ# and did not tfe<fytce their expectations of other parts 
of the Job* The agents who reported in personal interviews the least strain 
between part-time field agent roles and, other roles in the agency were liicely 
*to be located in organizations that were already highly client-opl^ny€2r; In 
fact/ full-time field agents who wer^e placed in settings where their' peers 
and colleagues were doing quite different thikgs, were among those who ex- 
pressed the greatest concerns about the value and security ofc their jobs, 
and they frequently .had a difficult tlmfe becoming integrated into the host 
organization. (The importance of communication and collaboration with peer^ 
is disposed further In the section on field ag^hfc training and support.) 

The formalization of the agent's job, unlike time allocation, tended 
to be influenced by factors other than overall project desigm there is no 
significant difference between projects' on Jthe level of formalization. On 
the basis of the literature (House and ftizzo, 1972),. We predicted a negative 
correlation between formalization and role conflict and a positive correla- 
tion with job satisfaction. The basic argument is that clarification both t>f 
what the job entails, through a written description, and of the organizational 
status of* the job and the, cole occupant, should reduce the level of incompat- 
ible expectations? and thus the personal anxiety and ambicJUity for the role 
occupant. Our data suggest, however, that for field-based boundary spanners, 
the potency of job formalization as a\nanagerial strategy for reducing stress 
may be more limited. It is not significantly related to job satisfaction 
measures, nox to sense of efficacy. In addition, reported role con£llc/t tends 
to increase rather thaji decrease yith formalization (r * *40) (Table 3-3). 
An interpretation of this finding in light of the recent discussion of the 
extremely low visibility of the field agent role (Louis and Sieber, 1979) 
would suggest that formalization may serve to increase the visibility 
of what agents do. Further, as role partners begin to define the responsi- 
bilities of field agents and describe JoSre expectations for performance, the 
potential for ponflict may increase, as does the probability of both negative 



and positive feedback, KWle such feedback is desired by field agents, it 
can* also be the source of stress . 
/ Marginality can ^be viewed as both an individual characteristic and 

one which is affected by organizational design. In the RDU program, the 
measure of project marginalit? is not significantly related t<5 the project 
in which the agent was located, but it is "significantly associated ^ith 
another feature of design—time allocation* The more time an ageftt spent 
on RDU activities, the more marginal he or she felt (r - .60). Harginality 
is also related positively to satisfaction (r - .'26, significant at the .10 
level) .and negatively to reported role conflict (r - -.31, significant at the 
.05 level). In sua, our data contradict the contention (Cotton et al., 1977) 
that marginality can increase the stress associated with a boundary-spanning 
role . 

Rather, marginality has, overall, the effect of reducing major 
sources of job stress. This finding is consistent with Siebef's theory 
about how individuals manage when confronted with t^e accumulation of many 
roles and role expectations* One technique for reducing stress discussed by 
Sieber is using commitments in one role as an excuse for not performing 
in another. The more marginal an individual is ^wlth respect to different 
organizations or social groups wi^th which he^or she interacts, the more 
easily these excuses may be call ed_ into play. Thus, fbr example, agents 
who experienced high levels of perceived stress were those tffiose clients 
did not understand or respect their marginality-- e.g. , their obligations 
to other clients and to the organizations for whom they worked. 

The other side of marginality is,^ however, the assumption that low 
levels of affiliation may increase the field agent's ability to effectively 
mediate between two organizations. The effects of marginality on relation- 
ships with clients are presented in Chapter .5. "^^a 

Training and Support; Implications for Ongoing Management of Field Agents 

The subject of providing ongoing ^management support for the educa- 
tional field agent has received an empirical assessment in 6 previously 
, published report (Spencer, and, Louis, 1980). The purpose of this section 
is bo suamarize earlier analyses and to put them into the larger context of 
how organizations influence occupants of. the field agent role. The focus of 
this section is upon the role of actors in the project and host organizations 
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1 • 
who relate to the field agent* (The impacts of clients on the agent are 

discussed in Chapter 5.} The 'fact that this role set is made up' of many 

individuals may contribute to job stress* Here, however, we -look at the ways 

in which role partners reduce stress fcy providing resources to the field 

agents*, The three major sets of variables examined in this analysis include: 

\ • 

• on-the-job training? 

• influence/support of projects-level staff; and 

• influence/support of staff in the host organization. 

<• * • 

Measures of Training and Support* For the purposes of this volume , 

training is defined as an organized set of materials and experiences used for 

orienting and indoctrinating the new role occupant, teaching specific knowledge 

* ■ * 
skills or attitudes that the role occupant needs to, perform the job, and 

providing opportunities for general education and self-development (Schein, 
1970)* For the most part, training usually emphasizes the acquisition of 
knowledge. Hood and Gates (1978f stated "Review' or evaluation of actual 
programs of instruction for linking agents suggests that many programs 
probably succeed in imparting only orientation levels of competence; that is, _ 
they impact (sometimes very effectively) general awareness and understanding 
(p. 30). - 

However, Jthe acquisition of skills — especially interpersonal skills — 
is equally important, is much mo« difficult, And occurs much less frequently 
than knowledge acquisition. Mednick (1964) provides a traditional defini- 
tion of skill: "precision an£ timing of movements that are oriented around . 
a task or goal. 11 For exanq^le, in learning to swim/ the required leg and arm 
movements are within most individuals 1 behavioral repertoire. Learning 
becomes the process of integration and proper sequencing of these behavioral 
units so that the total skill cat; be performed as an integral whole without 
faltering and without forced conscious awareness of individual parts. In 

9 

following the analogy, field agents use many methods to acquire their process 
.helper, resource finder, and solution giver skills (Havelock, 1973; Pieie, 
1975; Butler and Paisley, 1978)* Some learn by being dumped into the pond, 
and some learn by sequential trial-and-error practice. Others are fortunate 
enough to receive guided instruction. 

Despite differences among the projects, each provided information or 
skill training in the following areas: the problem-solving process, group 
dynamic*, the use and availability of the knowledge base (the pool of innova- 
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tive programs) and ttfe administration of the RDU project* A survey question 

asked field agents to rate, Osing a five-point scale, the extent to which 
* _ _^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

training was received in these four areas. ttie results are presented in Table 
3*4* As can be seen, the training given by the seven organizations did not 
vary a great deal in content. (The content of field agent training is 
described further in the section on analysis and findings.) Follow-up 
questions asked the respondents 60 indicate the quality of the training in 
each area, along several dimensions: 

• Was the training useful and relevant to you in your\*ork? 

• Has the training provided at the appropriate time? , 

• Was the amount of training that was provided appro- 
priate to your needs? 

Bach of these items, including the question on,the extent to which training 
was received, was summed across training topics to form four scales * amount 
of training, usefulness of training, timeliness, and adequacy of amount. 

The impact of the support structure of the project was measured by , 
examining the frequency of interaction of agents with project directors and 
^valuators in the central project office, the degree of influence that the 
central project staff had upon the field agents 1 choice of activities and 
time allocation < and the amount of feedback received from the projects. The 
logic here was that agents cannot feel supported by the central office unless 
(1) there is actual communication on. a regular basis, (2) this communication 
has content that is valued by the agent, and (3) the agent believes that the 
communication structure actually has an effect; on what he or she does, - 
including the provision of corrective feedback. 

Frequency of interaction was determined by measuring the amount of 
facje-to-face, telephone, and writttfff interaction on a five-point scale 
ranging from "never" to "daily." [This question was asked separately for 
the project director and the project evaluator, since each ot, these provided 
jsome supervision and support to field agents in most of the projects. 
Jn addition, the agents wee* asked to rate their immediate supervisors in the 
organizations in which they were located, and others in the host organizations 
performing in roles similar to their own. The three modes of communication 
were added together to obtain a single index of .frequency, which could range 
from 1 to 12, for each role partner. * * 
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Table 3-4 



MEAN DEGREE TO'WHICH TRAINING HAS RECEIVED IN FOUR CONTENT 
AREAS AS PERCEIVED BY FIELD' AGENTS IN EACH PROJECT 



y 



RDD Project 

Pennsylvania 

Michigan 

NEA 

Georgia , 

Florida 

NRC 

Network- 



Content Area of Training: 
Information or Skills Related to: 



* Problem 
[ Solving i 
Vp^rgdess* 



4.0 
3.7 
3.6 
3.8 
3.3 
2.8 
3.0 



Interpersonal 
or Group 
Dynamics* 



3.0 
3.2 
3.1 
4.4 
3.0 
3.2 
2.5 



Use and 
Availability 
of Knowledge* 



3.0 
3.0 
2.9. 
2.4 
3.3 
3.0 
.3.2 



Project 
Adminis- 
tration* 



ALL 
AREAS 



t 

4.5 



4.1. 

3.8 

2.7 

3.1 

3.8 

3.2 



3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.2 
3.0 



ALL RESPONDENTS ^^3. 5 



3.2 



3.0 



*Scale: 5^,« to a- very gj^eat extend 
4 " to a great/ extent 
3 - to some Extent )fr 
^ 2 ■ to a little extent 

* ' ' 1 - not at all 



3.6 



\ 



3.3 
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The neons for the four different Nwle partners are shown in Table 
3-5. This table show* very*clearly th^£ thtfTtqtjor sources of communication 
are |^e^ agent s 1 'supervisors in the proj|ct and host organizations. Hot 
surprisingly, the communication with local role partners is more" often ^ 
through informal, faqe-to-face mechanisms, than by telephone or in writing. 

^ Influence" wds .measured by asking the agent to rate the project 

SirectqrH pfo ject, evaluator, .host. organization sdJ?ervisor, and peers in the 
( <hos£ organization, fusing, a four-point scale ranging from 'none* jbf "a great 
d*^!,* on the following dimensions: # . 

4 How much influence (does the individual)- have on the 
mature of yout* activities as an RDO linker/facilitator?, 

<• How much influence (floes the individual) have on the 

amount of time you allocate to various RDtt related activ- 
ities? . * w * 




'n3 




*. £ow much. feed back do you receive from (the individual) 
about hoW you are perfQrming yqur job? , 

These items were summed to obtain a total influence score for each ro!6 m * 



partner, ranging from 3 y to+12. 



Means for each type of influence, andj bdtal influence, are shown in 
"^^^Vrable 3*6. This table indicates that project directors h^ve the strongest 
-influence ovefc agents,, and that this influence is centered in the area of 



^tJe^rmirjing the nature of the field agents* activities. 

Analysis and Findings: Training . 'As ftoted, Table 3-4 indicated 



significant differences in the general content of training by project, 
binding, whicjj^is discussed in grpaier detail in Spencer and Louis (1980), 
Jfcoccurred despite the' attempts by each project to design a graining program 
that was tailored to its specific program demands and needs. She development 
of tailored, relevant training proved to be extremely difficult, as is well 
documented by the case fdllowing this chapter. 

* It is ^interesting to note that most projects stressed information 
j£bout project 'adn^'istr^tion and provided little information about the 
knowledge base. Ad $e saw in Chapter 2f the agertt role involved a great 
deal" of reporting, ^in jiart because, agents were eriftedded in a demonstration 
project which had a substantial research component. However, one of the 
major mechart isms* utilized by the managerq^of dispersed organizations for 
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Table 3-5 



t * 



r 



MEAN FREQUENCY OF INTERACTION IN FACE-TO- FACE , 
TELEPHONE AND WRITTEN COMMUNICATION BY VARIOUS 
POLE PARTNERS 



1 



•J 



L 

\ Role 


Mean Frequency of Interaction 


\ * Partner* 

\ 


Face-to-Face* 
) 


Telephone* 


Written* 


Project Director 
Proj^rt^valuator 
Host \Supervisor " 


■ 1.4 % '• 
1.0 
3.1 

• 


1.8 
1.0 
1.4 


1.6 
1.2 
1.1 


Others' in Similar 
Rj^Les 


2.3* 
J* * • 


1.4 


0.8 


♦gcale: 






k 

* 


4 » Daily 
3 «* Weekly 
>2 » *Less than weekly, but 
at "least once a month * 
1 * Less than once a month 


4 




0 - Never 

* 


N 






• 

• 




t 






. ~\ 

1 


~4 
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— Table 3-6 

MEAN LEVEL OF FEEDBACK AND DEGREE OF INFLUENCE OVER 
ACTIVITIES AND TIME ALLOCATION BY VARIOUS ROLE PARTNERS 1 



Role v 
Partner 

*• 


Mean 
Level 
6f 

Feedback* 


Mean 
Influence 
^Over m 
Activities* 


Mean ■ 
'influence 
Over 
Time* 


0 

Total Influence** 
Mean S.D. 


Project Director 


2,3 


3.0 


' *.3 


7.6 


2.9 


Project Eva lu a tor 


1.8 


2.2 


1.9 


6.5 


2.1 


Host Supervisor 
* 


2.4 


2.5 


2.5 


7.3 


2.6 


Others in Similar Roles 


1.8 




1.6 


5.0 


2.4 



4 # 



♦Scale £ 

1 « None 

2 - A Little 

3 - Moderate 

4 * A Great Deal 



**The index was computed by adding scores on feedback, influence over 
behavior and influence over time* The possible range of scores is 
from. 3 to 12, . 
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increasing the visibility of field-based staff is to institute complex 
reporting systems (see Louis and Sieber. 1979) • Instruction in these report-* 
ing systems, thus, constituted a majorQjomponent of what was trainiiig^ although 

it did not necessarily contribute to the agents' acquisition of the skills 

* * 

q needed in the boundary-spanning role, 

Regrettably, the relatively lower levels of training in the use of 
the knowledge bask proved frustrating for many of the agents. Agents devel- 
oped relationships with clients und?r the expectation that there would be a 
wealth of R&D resources to apply to any problems that were identified at the 
sJLte. In many cases this turned out to be untrue, and agents, who were not 
always content experts, often felt frustrated with their lack of access to 
# appropriate materials for their clients (seel also $in et al., 1980, and Louis 
and Fosenblua, 1981). This issue is addressed to some degree in th£ cases ' 
% presented in Chapters 4, 6 and 8. 

The results of both' a canonical correlation and a. set of Pearson 
, correlations between training variables and job-related attitudes and role 
# conflict suggest that the training programs that were designed by the cen- 
tral projects had only modest impact upon the agent's job-related attltuded . 
The canonical correlation procedure yielded no significant correlations, 
while an analysis of individual bi-variate correlations (Table 3-7) 
locates some scattered significant relationships between training variables 
(total amount and usefulness) and the agents' sense of efficacy* Oddly, 
however, these cqrrelAf^ons are negative (r - -.2d, and t ■ -.50)* We might 
interpret this an an example of how formal training tends to be selectively 
effective: agents who had a high sense of efficacy may Jiave been less 
impressed by the relatively simple training, tools and experiences that were 
provided to them* Agents who felt less sure of what they were doipg were 
more grateful for the information and clarification that were derived 
thrpugh training session^* % 

In addition, the aj&ung of training that the agents received was 

associated with slightly higher job satisfaction^ and lower levels of recocted 

♦role conflict, although it has no relationship with inferred role conflict* 

.Somewhat surprisingly, however, the perceived usefulness of the training had 

** " ■ * # 

no relationship to job satisfaction* This finding suggests ttiat the provision 

of training is seen by role occupants as a sign of the organization's desire 

to attend to their needs— the gesture may be appreciated even when the 



Content not always "on target*" 
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Table 3-7 



SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS OF VARIOUS TRAINING VARIABLES, WITH 
'JOB-RELATED ATTITUDES ANb §OLE CONFLICT 





Training- 






^ ■ — 

Inferred 


.Reported 


• 


Variables 


Sense of 


'Job Satis- 


Role 


Role 






Efficacy 


faction 


Conflict 


Conflict 




Amount Received * 


-.28** 


.21* 




-46** 


* 


Usefulness 


-.50** 




* 

% 






Timeliness 












Adequacy of Amount 


m % 




\ 





♦Significant at the .10 level. 

» 

♦♦Significant at the /05 Ipvel. 
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Training^My Wlso have been indirectly useful to agents. In open- 
ended interviews, agents tended, .to down-rate the usefulness of training 
because of its United immediate applicability to client relationships, and 
its limited usefulness 1a helping them to deal with specific aspects of the 
provisiou of assistance. However, both agents and project directors said 
that perhaps the post effective training was that which focused on more 
general aspects of the organizational change process, and on role clarifica- 
tion , and therefore opened up a variety of options for roles that agents 
could play on site. 

Training f ron the project, particularly where it focused on role 
clarification (see, for example, Chapter 4), may also have helped the agent 
most specifically in reducing role conflict with the host supervisor. Agents 
could more clearly define project expectations to their local colleagues, and 
thus reduce tension over the differences between what they did and vhat 
others in their host'organizdtion did. However, more traihing is associated 
with more frequent interaction with th^T project director, and as will be 
discussed below, increased' contact, between the project director and the agent 
invariably increased role conflict. In sum, training can have the immediate 
effect of suppressing role conflict with sptne role partnersT^ut exacerbating 
it with others — those who Are seeking greater influence through. the training. 

Overall, we may concldde that training did not appear to consistently 
improve field agents 9 attitudes' about their jobs. Additional analysis 
reported in Spencer and Louis (1980) also suggests that training has plaited 
impacts upon agent behavior* J \ * * 

Analysis and Findings: project Support Systems . A canonical cor re la- 
tion between Job-related attitudes and the project support variables— includ- 

« * « 

ing influehce and frequency of interaction — was insignificant. However, several 

individual correlations suggest that support structures , at the project letfel 
s 

may have greater impacts upon the agents than training procedures. 

Pirst, an analysis, of vac^aifce indicates that perceived influence 
and suppprtive interaction from the project director and project evaluator 
vary significantly by project (see Table 3-8). Ihe' Pennsylvania project, , 
which emphasized field contacts between the project staff and the field 
♦agents, consistently ranked highest on support and inflVeoce. The Michigan j 
project, in contrast, had a divided project leadership that was unable to 
sustain communications with their very part-time agents during most of the 

6ft 
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- Table 3-8 

MEAN INFLUENCE AND SUPPORT SCORES FOR VARIpUS ROLE PARTNERS BY PROJECT 



5 ■ 


■ * 

Influence** 


0 » 




• 

« 


Support* 4 ** 




1 

* 


Project 

Director 
i 


Eva lu a tor 


Host 
Supervisor 


Other 
Staff 


Project 
Director 


Project 

Evaluator 

« 


Host 
^Supervisor 


Other • 
'■Staff 

« 


.All 


7.6. 


6.5 




c fx 
5.0 


4.6 


3.4 


5.0 n 


4.5 


W)U PROJECT* 
NRG 


i 

9.3 


7.0 


■ 

5.5 


* 

3.0 


7.0 


5.0 


4.5 


3.2 


Pennsylvania 


10*0 


10.0 


7.5 


6\0 


7.0 


♦6.5 


* 

6.5 


6.0 ■ 

* 


Network • 


7.8 


5.8 


8.6 \ 


6.7 


3.5 


2.2 


"4.8 


4.1 . ' 


Georgia' <^ 


9.0 


~ .713 


, 9.5 * 


5. "8^ 


6.3 * 


3.8 


-4.3- . 


4.6 


r XOTlua 


7.8 


6.2 


7»5 

« 

« 


. 5.9 


5.9 


2.8 


5.6 


5.2 


NBA 


7.3 . 


- 7.1 


6.3 


4.6 




3.1 


4.6 


4.2. 


Michigan 


6.2 


5.3 , 


7.3 


4.5 


3.6 


. 2.6 


3.5 


2.6 




















Significance of 
the Differences 

9 


.04/ 


.03 


.10 


1 

.22 


.001 


.001. 


.36 

•* * 


.57 



H *Projects are listed in descending order by percentage time <axradtraent to RDU. 
**Scale ranges f roa 3 to 12. 
***Scale ranges from 1 to 12. 
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project. Not surprisingly, Michigan ranks consistently low on these measures. 
Thus, there is some evidence to suggest that tjie agents 1 perceptions of 

support and influence are a function of organizational design and the amourft 

s 

of support and influence actually provided. 

Second, while an examination of correlation coefficients shows 
few significant relationships for project support and influence variables as 
a wljole, project director influence and support are associated with several 
of the outcome measures (Table 3-9). Again, howevef, some of the results are 
counterintuitive - On the^ one # hand/ support from the project director is 
negatively related to sense of efficacy, (r « -.25) and ^positively related to 
both measures of role conflict —reported (r - .22) and inferred (r m .33). 
Perceived influence of the project director over the role behavior of the 
agent is, on the cither hand, positively associated with sense of efficacy 
TY^.25), although it is„also positively associated with reported role 
conflict (r - .61). u 

The finding that qppport from the project director and influence 

of the project director have opposite imacts on sense of efficacy deserves 

some, additional discussion, even though the correlation coefficients arbA 

rather small. We be If eve that this finding stems largely from the presence 

of two "deviant case" projects *in the are^ of support. The project with the 

highest average support score (NRC) was also one in which the demands for 

documentation and information from the central office were particularly 

high- -what was designed as a support system ended up as a burden, and further 
* * 

contributed to the generally low sen&e of efficacy in k this project (see 

Rosenblum and Louis, 1981, for greater detail) - On the other hand, the 

NETWORK, which employed agents with an exceptionally i^Lgh sense of efficacy, 

had the lowest level of project director support. This was true because-*tfce 

project included a specific role for a ^linker support specialist," who took 

responsibility for most of the communication with agents. In sum, we believe 

V 

that the negative relationship between project director support and agent 
sense of efficacy is explained largely by these two projects. 

Many of the measures of support and influence are highly associated 
with features of job design (see Table 3*101;. For example, the percentage of 
time^evoted to ROU is positively related to levels of supportive interaction 
from all role partners ; both marginality and t^he percentage of^time. committed 
are positively Related to inf lue&e from peers in the host organization but 
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_ ~ Table 3-9 

\ 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEASURES OF 
SUPPORT AND INFLUENCE AND * JOT-RELATED ATTITUDES 



w Measure of 
Influence or Support 


Sense of 
Efficacy 


•Job 
Satisfaction 


Role Conflict 


Role Conflict 


* 

Influence/Director 
Support/Director 

Influence/Eva luAtor 
Support/Evaluator * 

Influence/Host Supervisor 
Support/Bps t Supervisor 

Influence/Other Host Staf 
Support/Other Host Staff 1 


.25* 
-.25* 




.33** 

-.35**' 
-,22* 


.61** 
.22* 



'Significant at the* *to\*vel 
* ^Significant at the •OS level 
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Table 3-10 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEASURES "OF 
SUPPORT AND INFLUENCE AND 'JOB DESIGN 



4 

Measure of Influence"* 


Percentage 






or Support 

M 


RDU 


Formalization 


Marginality 


Influence/Director ^ * 


-.40** 


.61**' 


-.34** 


Su ppo r t/Di rector 


.48** 


• 24* * 




* • 

Influence/Evaluator 




.31** 




Support/Evaluatojr 


.39** 




• 30** 


Influence/Host* Supervisor 


t 




•42** ♦ 


Support/Host Supervisor 


.29** 






Influence/Other Host Staff 


.43** 




• 37** 


Support/Other Host Staff * 

• * 


.28** 


.54** 


• 28* 


.♦Significant at the .10 level. 




• 

• 


♦♦Significant at the .05 level. 

-* 


i 

— * 


♦ • 


• 

» 

• 


! 
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• 

# 
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negatively related to influence from the project director; and formalization 

i 

of the role is positively related to influence from the project director and 
project evaluator.' There are other .scattered relationships as well. 

It seems that (1) support and influence are not independent of job * 
design (Table 3-10) , and (2) flow 6f Communication and Support fcom the 
central office staff will not necessarily diminish job stress for agents 
(Table 3-9). In fact, they may serve to increase some forms of tension, 
particularly role conflict'. 

This finding indicates that it is difficult to solve the dilemmas 
inherent in managing the dispersed organization, wfrich^xevolve largely around 
the problems of developing effective communication and sbpport systems for 
dispersed field staff. Reaving agents alone will, as Louis and Sieber (1979) 
have pointed out, lead to generally unacceptable levels of local adaptation 
in agent behavior and also to high levelagof anxiety among agents who want 
some affiliation with their funding organS^tion. On the other hand, increas 
ing communication and influence may increase role cdnflict, largely bebause 
the expectations of* the pro'ject staff are unlikely to be in complete accord 
with the expectations of others with whom the agent must interact. Although 
agents who are more influenced by " project directors feel jslightly jnore 
efficacious, they are not pore satisfied with their jgbs. This finding 
suggests that role Conflict is an inevitable component of the agent role, at 
least where there .is some need to maintain centralized control over the 
agent 1 s behavior. ^ . 

Can the "problem" of managing multiple sources of influence over the 
role behavior of field agents be overcome through job design? It might bgfl^ 
argued, for example, that agents who spend a larger percentage of their time 
in the field agent role (and concomitantly, a* smaller percentage of their 
time in other host organization* activities! are more likely to be influenced 
by the project director, and less likely toX^e influenced by a host organiza- 
tion supervisor or local colleague." ^^^^ 

In fact, Table 3-10 reveals that, while the support of both project 
director and project evaluator increases as the agent spends more time in the 

mm m 

RDU role, the level of project director influence decreases and that of local 
colleagues increases . Apparently, the more time an agent spends in the field 
agent role, the more frequently he turns to nearby colleagues for advice. As 
others become involved as ^influences on the field agent 9 s behavior, the> 
influence of central project staff may £e diminished. 
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While increases in local influence may make the managers of dispersed 
field agents uneasy (see the case studies in Louis and Rosenblum, 198 1), 
they do have the result of modestly decreasing the level of inferred role 
conflict* Influence of colleagues in the host organization is negatively 
relat'ed with inferred role conflict (r * -.22) , and support/communication 
^from the host supervisor is also r^e*tively related (r « -.35) • ^4 

Support from the host organisation may also have a more_ indirect " 
effect on job-related attitudes of the field agent. To. foreshadow the 
analysis in Chapter 7, agents who have more interaction with their host 
supervisor and who are highly influenced by .th^ supervisor ajid others in the 
host agencies are more likely to report high level? of professional develop- 
ment activities (r - .26, r ^ *.38)# Thus, agents who are firmly embedded in 
a local support system may find that it has a more direct effect bn their 
overall professional growth, even if it does not directly affect the ways in 
which they feel about their field agent role . m* 

liL^sunutiary, the analysis presented in this section suggests that 
neither training nor support procedures are consistently associated with the 
reduction of job stress and increase in sense of efficacy. p We find no 
evidence that limited, occasional training procedures such as those used in 
JRDU (which were, if anything, morie intensive than those typica Unprovided to 
educational field agents) have a .significant effect on }ob-related attitude^. 
There is at least some indication that the support system may be of greater 
importance; however* the analysis highlights one of the major management 
dilemmas for dispensed organizations — the central office is often held 
accountable for the behavior of field agents, but in many cases it^has le£s 
influence than other more proximate cole j^tners.^ 

^ ■ 

, Conclusion ^ 

in this chapter we have examined the support provided by our data for 
the use of three common managerial strategies for' reducing job-related stress 
in field-leased personnel. We found that, with> the exception of "teaching 
experience," individual demographic characteristics and self -reported skillrf 
do not discriminate systematically between lower and higher Job stress for 
agents. This suggests that selection strategy must take into consideration 
other screening criteria, and may still be only marginally effective as a 
means for reducing job stress. We found, however, that a number of job design 
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characteristics are related to some forms of job stress. .Both "formalization « 
and marglnallty may affect the stress that accompanies role conflict, for 
exaaple, the former increases it while the latter reduces it. Finally, 
there is some evide*hce that a communication and feedback system may haye an 
effect on job-related attitudes. More specifically/ increasing influence 
from the project director, may increase stress, while increasing support from 
the host organization may reduce it. While the "findings presented In this 
section are not overwhelming , they do suggest that attention to the design 
and management of field agent roles should not be neglected in the development 
of dl 8 semination networks. '"""V 
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r * CHAPTER NOTES' 




" 4h 

1. We do not use the term marginal! ty in its psychological or social j>sycho- 
logical sense, as applied to individual? who are lefts committed to the core 

5 



Rvalues, norms, and activities of the grouf). Marginality can also refer to 
the characteristics of organizational or other social roles * Marginal! ty in 
this sense oan be affected by organizational choice * For example, one can 
locate field agents within school districts or in organizations outside of a 
district. This design feature clearly affects the agents* affiliation with 
the district. 

2* Two other items that were intended to form a part of this scale were 
eliminated because they resulted in reduced standardized alphas. These 
were; "I can learn new skills" and "It has good chances for getting ahead*" 

3* We attempted to measure role £>erceptionq*of clients using several ^tech- 
niques. First, we attempted to code interviews with clients usiifg the role 
dimensions included in the inferred role conflict scale* This proved to be 
impossible because the interviews were not adequately directed at the l details 
of client expectations for field agents* Second, we attempted to measure 
distinct differences in client assessments Of field agent performance in a 
survey, but found that clients did toot^distinguish greatly between field 
agent performance on one set of activities or roles as opposed to another* 
In sum, client reactions to field agent roles are rather diffuse, and they 
are not able to easily classify role expectations for these actors* 

* 

4. Reported and inferred role conflict are correlated with each other (r - 

» * 

•30, significant at the .05 level)- However, the correlation is not exception- 
ally high, indicating that these are two rather different constructs* We 
believe that they are different because individuals are likely to feel the 
same levels of actual discrepancies in, expectations (inferred conflict) to 
different degrees. However, it is important to note that the two measures of 
role conflict behave quite similarly with respect to other variables in the 
analysis* That is, even where both variables are not significantly cprr elated 
with a third variable, the direction of the relationship tends to be similar*. 
In Addition, there are no instances of reported and inferred role conflict 
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. - "CHAPTER NOTES (contM)) 

* 

having opposite relationships with a third variable. ^ Thus, unlike some 
other social -psychological properties — such as prejudice — reported and 
7 inferred role conflict may be thought of as tapping similar dimensions of the 
individuals Job^-related attitudes* 

5» It* might be pointed out that the data used in this analysis are weak in 
some respects (e»g*, the agents 9 skills are measured by self-report, rather 
than objective measures or observation), nevertheless, the characteristics 
V examined mafe&^sense from a policy or management perspective. Unless indivi- 
..dual characteristics can be easily identified through non-intrusive interview 
techniques, they may not be useful in selecting educational field agents. 
The practical difficulty of selecting agents for particular characteristic^ 
was well demonstrated in the RDt* project, in which the project directors 
typically had much less* control than they would have liked over who was hired 
to fill the agent roles. Xh^crost cases, the hiring decision was made within 



reasons that had little fco doj w^tfi anticipated agent success # such as avail- 



the agency in which the agent w^s housed* Agents were typically chosen for 

\ 

In general the directors of ', dispersed "*ie Id staff have little Influence 



ability. 



6. 



\ 



over the marglnality that exists vbetween ho&t organization and school. 

will be more extensively Influenced by factors such as the amount of influence 

* v \ 

the site has over the agent, the hospitality of the host, and its reputatlo 
« 

amtfrrtj client schools. Even in the case of project marglnality > design 
influence will be largely indirect* The case presented in Chapter 4 deal's 
extendi Vely with the ways in which one project attempted 4 to design structures; 




to reduce marglnality • 
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CHAPTER 4 % 
REDUCING 'JOB STRESS AT A DISTANCE: A CASE 



The NETWORK, an independent technical assistance agency located in 
^ Andover, Massachusetts, has had a long history of thinking about how best 
to link schools with knowledge about Improved practices* In the course of 
designing and implementing the RED project, the NETWORK believed that it 
had the opportunity to implement its ideal strategy for school change. In 
the words of the execqtive director, RDU would "bring^Ht all together — fi^ld 
agents, long-term involvement, complex innovations, problem solving, capac- 
ity building." The HDG project was viewed as building- both upon the NET- 
WORK's overall organizational mission and upon previous federally funded 
linking programs the agency had carried out in recent years. In addition, 
it presented the NETWORK with the opportunity to demonstrate its ability 
to coordinate a nationwide network of field agents and to provide tfiem 
wifh appropriate resources to carry out their work* This case presents^, 
the story of how the NETWORK attempted to implement a system for supporting, 
training, coordinating and monitoring six^fleld agents who were located/ 
at distant; points throughout the United Stated, and 1 -how the NETWORK'S 



pectations tor creating centralized approacnes to managing the agents, came to 
founder upon the realities \$ long-distance communication. / 

According to David/crandall, the NETWORK'S director since/1969, an 
organization with j.ntegritV must^have a mission. The mission of the NET- 
WORK, which is shared by^its unusually committed staff, revolvqS abound the 



following beliefs: 



v 



• that the power for change rests within the people who are 
to be changed;' 

' « that schools can become more humane environments; and 

k « 

• that the curriculum needs constant revision, and can be ^ 
reformed rather handily when resources are used effectively. 

• » 

Over the years the NETWORK has been involved with a variety of pro- , 
_ * • - J 

grams wat relate to this mission and reflect the belief structure of the 

organization. At the center of each of these efforts was a person playing 

a pivotal role— that of acting as an external consultant to the school and 



coordinating a variety of resources^? assist the school in changing « 
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In each of the programs, however, one or more components of Crandall's 
strategy for changing schools was missing • In one, for example*, the field 
agents placed limited emphasis on the use of outside resources for curricu- 
lum change; in another, the emphasis on outside resources was strong, but 
the problem^colving process was externally imposed. In the most important 
of the NETWORK'S recent activities — involveraent in a State Facilitator 
project of the National Diffusion Network— the. emphasis*on "mas^f marketing" 
and achieving many adoptions of NDN products, frustrated attempts to engage 
in building long-term capacity for change* / 

W?ile the Request fpt Proposals to develop RDU projects did not % 
specifically mention the role of field agent, it is not ^surprising that the # 
NETWORK s^af£ saw this as an opportunity to implement th£ir idealized strategy 
of the external coordinator /consultant role, Thus, the proposal and Besign 
foe the project featured field agents — cafled*"linkers" or "linking agents"— 
as the key strategic intervention, and placed great emphasis upon the^dpsign 
and management of "linkfer support systems" to ensue e that these individuals 
would .function most effectively in their jobs. 

In fact, the NETWORK did devote the bulk of its management resources 

toward the implementation of the linker support system during the three-year 

# RDU project. In many ways, they weXe extremely successful, but the path to 

success was not an easy one for either the project or the linkers, the 

purpose of this chapter is, therefore, to present some of the dilemmas 

associated with the relationship between a central office and dispersed field 

* * • 

agents, and how this relationship affects the development of the field agent 

role. 

i 

> Project Context • m 

The basic organization of the NETWORK'S project was quite simple. The 

NETWORK served as a prime contractor, coordinating the activities of £ix field 

/ 

agents. One of these was housed at the NETWORK; the other five, in agencies 

i % 

located in five different states. Each of the agencies involved in> the project 

was an organization that had a reputation for its involvement in national or 

regional dissemination activities. Moreover, each agency was. selected because 

of previous personal ties with the NETWORK'S executive director, in order that 

it would work well with the NETWORK, despite distances involved. The five sub- 
i * * 
^contracting agencies £hat_*mployed f ield^agent^ lor_Jthe .project_jfere_;^ 
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The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and* ^ 
Development, dn San Francisco, one of twelve regional 
laboratories and centers sponsored by KIE; 

• . The Educational Resources Center (ERC) of the Area 

Cooperative Education Service (ACES) of New Haven, 
Connecticut, an intermediate service agency that pro- 
vides conttact services to schools in Connecticut,- 
basically ia the area of information y 

• Project Link in the Kansas Educational Diffusion/Dis- 
semination System (KEDDS) , housed in the Wichita Pub- 
lic School 8, but a 'soft-money organization involved 
in state-wide dissemination projects; 

• The Exchange at the Minneapolis Public Schools/Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Teacher Center; 

• The federal grants* office of the Yakima, Washington % 
Public Schools, a unit which housed a variety of cate- 
gorical grant programs for the state of Washington, 
including the Washington State Facilitator Project. 

The design of the project called for two 'key roles to be filled 
within each agency* Together these two roles were ejual to one full-time 
^uivalent staff member . * 1 

A linking agent working at or near full-time was to be the primary 

manager of the change process at the school level* This linking agent would 

* ■ 

connect ar\ average of four target schools ip the state with^ pool of R&D 
based packaged curriculum innovations in reading which weie selected and 
documented by .the NETWORK staff". Working on site, the linker would facili- 
tate each school's efforts to improve its curriculum. To this end, the 
linker was to form a school decision-making group, take this group through 
a specified problem-solving process to identify curricular needs in read- 
ing, and help it select and adopt an R&D product from the pool of 41 approved 
innovative programs. Following program adoption, the linking agent was to 
provide adopting teachers with implementation assistance and resources » 

T^e linking agent would also carry out documentation reporting as required 

f # 

and offer practical help and support to other JinUlng agents* 

Zn addition, a formally designated agency supervisor was to serve in 

a part-time capacity (10-20% time) monitoring and supporting the work .pf the 

linking agent. The supervisors <also served as members of a project Advisory M 

* 

Panel, which had responsibilities for overall project planning. 
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To coordinate and monitor linking agent behaviors and performance 
across all agencies , several roles were established within the prime con- 
tractor's of flee. at the NETWORK. These included: ^ 

• A linking agent training and documentation coordinator , 
who was responsible for designing and conducting linker 
training, for monitoring weekly linker reports and for 
using these reports to assist linkers in developing each 
school-level intervention strategy. (The title of this 
role was later changed to linking agent support special- 
ist .) 

• An evaluation coordinator , who was to design all project 
evaluation instruments, train linkers and target school 
personnel in the use of these instrumehts,. and monitor 
the collection and interpretation of data. Project docu- 
mentation was to be conducted primarily by linking agents 
and was intended to provide information for linker moni- 
toring and support. ^ 

• A resource/data management coordinator , Who was to con- 
solida€e information about .the products and furnish 
linkers with information to help them and schools assess 

* each of the programs available for adoption. 

The only other significant role in the central office of ttfie project wad tha^ 
of the project director, who had little direct responsibility for supervise 
ing or supporting linkers. Given the role structure of the project and the 1 
description of responsibilities for each of these, roles, the centrality of the 
linker role is clear. 



Linking Agents: Thumbnail Sketches 

Typically, the NETWORK uses intensive and rather formalized selection 

procedures in order to ensure that new staff members share the organizational 

mission and are personally compatible with the work styles of the NETWORK. 

* 

In the case of the critical new project, however, the NETWORK had no contfrol 

over who would occupy the 'strategic role of lihker. Instead, the agency 

supervisors had complete autonomy in choosing staff for the linking agenjt 
♦ 

positigns. In four cases the linker was chosen from staff who were already 
working within the subcontracting organizations* In the other, new hiring 
was done, but even here the central project office had no input ihto the 
decisions. Despite these apparentlV unpropltious circumstances, the linkers 
were unusually well prepared to assume the job, as almost all of them had 
previously served as field agents Or facilitated. Ttt&~TlnterB had the 
HfoIIdwftng backgrounds: ffi 



1 

Debbie Bennett was hired specifically for the project by 
the Far West Educational Laboratory. Her Ph.D. wa& in 
education, with an emphasis upon organization development 
in schools. She also had previous experience in classroom* 
teaching and curriculum development , and had consulted with 
a number of agencies and schools to develop programs in 
humanistic education and equal' educational opportunity* 

'Jim D y Annunzio joined the Educational Resource Center in 
Connecticut less than a yev before the project started, 
and had worked during that time as a consultant for the NDN 
State Facilitator project. His role was that of a facilita- 
tor for schools adopting early childhood education projects. 
Dr. D'Annunzio's background included several years of class- 
room teaching , two principalships, work as a specialist in a 
district central office, and a variety of research and proj- 
ect management; positions in the Connecticut State Department 
of Education. \ \ 



* Mohn Conn ell joined the KEDDS/Link agencv in 1971 and had 
wprked in plroost every dissemination andfdif fusion program 
in Kansas since that tftae. Prior to 1971, he had accumu- 
lated experience as a teacher, a curriculum coordinator, 
tuld a consultant, and had served expensively on the Kansas 
NEA, including a tejfm as the.pres^dgnt. 

• Laura Hanes , the Massachusetts agent, began her employment 
at the NETWORK as a field agent for the NDN state facilitator 
project and also contributed to another Office of Education** 
fundedMiffusiongproject, known as the Management* Collabora- 
tive. Prior to joining the NETWORK she had held a number of 
management and field work positions, for the Girl Scouts, and 
had also served as a VISTA volunteer and an independent con- 
sultant, ttn addition, she had* accumulated some more formal 
training in group process and organization development skills 
as part of\her previous work. 

» Car la JoneA was one of the youngest of the N&1W0RK agents, 
with five yftars of classroom teaching experience and only 
a year of experience working^ at the EXCHANGE, wh^re she was 
- involved with the Teacher Center's paraprofessional train- 
ing program* jln this capacity, however, she had reviewed 
and used a variety of materials produced by the Northwest 
Regional Laboratory fo? field agent training— Research Utiliza- 
tion Problem Solving (RCTPS), Preparing Educational Train- 
ing Consultants (PETC) , and others. Thus, she brought with* 
her some formal training relevant to the new role. 

» Bonnie Vernier had served as a dissemination specialist for 
the Washington NDN §tate Facilitator project for a yeaV be- 
fore she became a linking agent in the new NETWORK project. 
Bonnie h?d experience in managing and coordinating schools 1 
innovations, having served as a coordinator for a Title III 
project for gifted children Jn the Yakima school district* 
She alsd had three years of experience as a classroom teacher.' 
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As the project director of the NETWORK'S RDU project has" commented: 

Many ingredients critical for effective linking and school- 
bafted change support—knowledge of schools , and how they work, 
skills and experience working with people, to solve problems/ 
Understanding of exemplary programs* • *and familiarity with 
fhe diffusion process — were present in the group of linking 
agents .J, _ & £ \ 

^ * (Harris and Harris, 1977) 

Tfie Planned Sinker Support System j 

Th^NEIWOR^s design for a linker support system. was based on exist- 
ing research knowledge about the tensions inherent in a field or extension 
agent role, and also upon the management experience that was accumulating 
at the NETWORK: # 

We) predicted that the role facing "prescribed for the Linking * 
Agent •••was one which would result in marginal! ty with ,the 
client: the Linking Agent would be an external consultant' 
with intimate, knowledge of the system* Furthermore, it has 
been fairly 'well established that for most people job satis- 
faction is inversely related to marginality: as marginality 
increases, job satisfaction decreases, and with it, often, 
job effectiveness* 

(Harris -and Harris, 1977) 

The design of the linker support system involved attention to the 
linkers* need for affective support to reduce this sense of marginality, 
but it also included % significant component of instrumental support — 
activities, informatipn and assistance to help them Perform their jobs 
more effectively* The linkers' supervisors in their own agencies were 
supposed to be the primal source of affective suppf^rt: 




(These) agencies (had) the experience ana the \e sources to . 
provide a nurturant environment— one which could meet many 
of the needs necessarily frustrated by the soci il distance 
required of the Linking Agent in the Client set:ing. 

(Harris and Harr s, 1977) 

The NETWORK, on the other hand, seemed to the executive director to be the - 
appropriate locus of instrumental support, and it was assumed that all formal 
training and information assistance would be provided centrally. Die design 
called for a number of structures* and activities to carry out this objective; 
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• Linking aggnt meetings , to Jt>e held semi-annually for three 
to five days] The first c% these meetings/ the "joining 

up workshops" focused prinfarily on orientation to the proj- 
ect and a discussion of basic role expectation/ in addition 
to training in such administrative details as reporting. 
The first and second workshops also devoted time to diagnos- 
ing linking agent needs, and providing training in consulta- 
tion skills/ ^curriculum analysis and the field of reading 
instruction* The content and methods of training were de- 
signed by the. NETWORK. staff . The latfer meetings focused 
less on formal training than on clarifying the linking agent's 
role. 

• Linking Agent Support Specialist . In addition to coordi- 
nating the semi-annual meetings/ this individual was Ex- 
pected to serve as a personal resource for the linkers/ 
by offering technical assistance on site/ and individual- 
ized assistance by phone. * The support specialist conducted 

f "circuit rides" to each linker twice a year/ which included 

going with the linker to school suites. He also initiated 
\ calls on a regular basis, and addressed issues Regarding 

• linker activities on site which came up in the formal re- 
porting systems, 

• The Linking Agent Tool Kit ' was not'part of the original 
design/ but emerged toward the end of the first year as 
a support tool. This consisted of articles and other 
written products related to linker and client activities 

in the problem-solving process. In essence/ it was a mini- 
textbook pt reprints. ' * 

• Assistance faith the resource pool . T^e pool of acceptable 
resources for schools to'adopt was limited to 41 federally 
funded curriculum products. The resource coordinator in 
the NETWORK documented each of these products/ and, created 
a, descriptor system to allfcw linkers to access those that 
would be appropriate for their client schools* In addition/ 
the resource coordinator accumulated additional information 
and resources that could.be used to make decisions about ap- 
propriate adoptions. 



The Linker Support System in Operation 

* 

Although the attempt at training began as early as the "joining up 
workshop" the NETWORK sta§£^guickly-learned that there was little consensus 
as to what linker training should include/, and linker training was not as 
easy or straightforward tor, they later decided/ as critical) as had been 
initially thought. Nor were the linkers as receptive to the attempts at 
training as the NETWORK staff had expected. > 

6? 
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In, par}: this was so because of the "deficit" approach to training 
that characterized the NETWORK'S initial efforts. The NETWORK 1 s assumption 
was that the linkers dii not have the skills that were needed, and they 
needed to be taught those skills • This attitude was revealed most^ clearly in^ 
the statement by the MOject director that he had originally viewed the 
provision of time for shZing experiencea between linkers only as the oppor- 
tunity for "pooling ignorance." Linkers — particularly the experienced 
ones—resented this assumption. 

The initial training strategies desigtied by the NETWORK emphasized 
peer training by NETWORK employees who had served as field agent's in other 
projects . Before the -formal skills sessions were held, NETWORK staffs 
members both identified training needs (on the bas4»s of their past experience) 
and determined the format and presentation. Ironically, while the NETWORK'S 
prescribed problem-solving process for the schools involved participatory 
approaches to problem identification and solution selection, their design 
of linker training did not. Unfortunately, the PJDU linkers did not neces- 
sarily view the NETWORK staff as the legitimate providers of ^the training. 
Jtor did they look favorably on the planned "buddy system," whereby NETWORK 
linkers who were physically distant ftfom one another would* nevertheless be 

paired. In response to linking agent reactions, the focus of the semi-annual 

* > ^ r - 

meetings shifted in^ 1977 from training to planning and peer support, despite 
the project director's lingering concern about sharing among linking agents. 
"In addition, *as it turned out, the NETWORK staff began to discover 

i ■ 

that the linking agents were having serious problems with the definition 

of their, role. This was something that. the "NETWORK had never previously 

f ■ * 

encountered in training and supporting field staff , largely because of tM 

pervasiveness of Crandall r s expectations, about organizational intervention * 
And change in the value system 9f the NETWORK. In addition / the NETWQRK 
usual^ relied oil informal- training and consultation betw&n new and ex- 
perienced staff members -to decide how ambiguous or new situations should be 

handled.. Hie far-flung PJDU < agents, however, simply did not know what the 

« >> 
NETWORK expected ot them ajid found it hard to get answers from anyone. Even 

■* * * 

the most experienced an,d independent complained about the ambiguity of 

"f * 
expectations. < » « 



* Role aabiguity^nd the lack of close personal ties between the 
linkers led, ^according to the project director, to another problem* He 
speculated that, because linkers did not know what was expected of them or by 
what standards they would be judged, they remained insecure and competitive 
in group situations for most of the life of the project . The risk of looking 
bad in training activities with their peers may have represented still 
another burden on top of an already demanding professional experience. The 

fact that the linkers believed that the project director was making covert 

» * * - ♦ 

judgments about their performance perhaps added to their unwillingness to 

v ■ % — — v 

open up in NETWORK -directed group training situations. Both the linkers* 1 

supervisors and NETWORK staff members observed that linkiHg agents needed and 

* wanted supervision and feedback, yet they reacted negatively when this came 

■ from the central office . 

As a result of the above conditions, £he project leadership began to 

put togethe^*TlTe 16,-step definition of linking agent/school milestones , arid 

these became the focus of the next few semi-annual meetings of the linking 

agents |{and the separately-held meetings o£ their supervisors) . The Jttfed 



a activ- 



to develop the milestones was at that time, however, viewed as a side 
ity and not a key component pf linker training or management procedures. 

In general, the attempts of the NETWORK to provide formal trainlhg to 
linkers continued to prove disappointing and were both resisted ar\d resented 

4 * * 

on the part of linking agents and their supervisors* Neither group appeared * 

to view NETWORK staff as appropriate providers of such training, both because 

it was unilaterally planned and because NETWORK staff, presumably peers in 

this linkage system,* were not viewed as more "expert* in this regard than the 

To- 
others. The NETWORK staff, on the other hand, clung to their belief t hat 

they had (or could easily develop) the capacity to provide appropriate 

training. ~* 

■ n * * 

. This implicit conflict between the goals of the NETWORK and the 

* 

linkers* actual experiences gradually shifted over the first year, so that by 

/* * 

'January of 1978, a year and a half into the project, the project director had 
already pade a decision to stress support and not training at the semi-annual 
meetings. This change involved substantial reallocation of resources within 
tfie project, 'including the development of the Linker Tool Kit, which was 
indexed to the T6 milestones for linking agent/school relationships. By the 
end of the project, the project director claimed that a major organizational 
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lesson that-he had learned was that linkers needed role* clarification more* 
tb^D training* Whether or not this observation is accurate, it is clear that 
the linkers were enormously disappointed with this aspect of the project and, 
as a group, gave the NETWORK f s training program the lowest average rating of 
any of the seven RDU projects (Spencer and Louis, 1980) * 

The support component of the centralized linker management system was 
no less turbulent but, in the end, far more successful* The support services 
were utilized, but were deemed inadequate* Linkers complained about almost 
every^ aspect of the formal structure that the NETWORK designed* Several of 
the linkers, £or example, reported that the "circuit rides" of the linker 
support specialist were burdensome and useless, and did not provide timely 
assistance with problems that occurred at the school site, ttiey, ,aisa com-' 
plained that they did not need counseling (the background of the sugpor,t 
specialist) r but immediate assistant with content=&.ela£ed questions about 
reading* * ' 

In addition, the rol&^T support specialist was viewed as a barrier 

to gaining direct access to other human resources within the NETWORK, ttie 

support specialist was usually the linkers' point of first and last contact, 

and he did not broker other resources for them* Several o? the linking 

agents used their own budgets to hire consultants, ostensibly for the school, 

but also to help them solve role problems that they were encountering* In 

addition, as linkers grew to know each other better, they began to seek each 

other out rather than calling o£ the central of f iceT^ich seemed out of 

touch with their immediate, practical needs* By the end of the second year 

of^the project, other linkers outstripped the central office as the most 

important sourae of assistance witi\ the process* aspects of their role (Spencer 

and Louis, 1980) * ftie support specialist actively supported this trend 

rather than fighting it, and by the end of the project it seemed that \ocally 

initiated and locally provided assistance predominated* 

I 

An unanticipated side effect of the attempt to provide centralized sup- 
port was an extremely burdensome reporting system* The logic of the NETWORK 
strategy was that, if 'the organization was going to provide timely assistance 
with site-related problems, it would need to know what the agents were doing* 
Thus, for each contict that the agents had with clients, they were required 

to fill out an extensive form, documenting preplanning actfvitfes, what oc- 

* * 9 
curred, and plans for followup* jfiis documentation was required for «each 
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% cLient contact, including telephone calls* While some agents valued .this 

reporjiifjg ^systeigfas a tool for managing their own act^pities, mo?t found it * 

intolerable^ HQre importantly, the forms seemed to disappear inside the. 

NETWORK*-- ttfey did hot result in prompt feed back ,/^even when they clearly in- 

eluded requests foe support. The NETWORK admitted its inabilit/ to, use a * 

reporting system as a, source for diagnosing linking agent needs, and reduced 

the burden to monthly ^cejk>r ting "forms by the middle of the project^. 

* Another support issue that began to surface erftly in the program w$s 

the poor articulation of the linker supervisor role* Interviews with ^inkers 



* and linker supervisors indicate that neither really unde*^t6od what their re* 
lationship should be lik£. In addition, there* was* considerable variability ( . 

in the nature of the relationship, ranging from almost dSily informal contact 

' * 
"and consultation on most issues of strategy, to other situations in which / 

' . • J ' 

foniral contact occurred only when the linking agent believed that a problem 
might arise at the site that could^tfiave implications for the image of the 
agency.' "Thus, while sorge linkers felt v"ery attached to their homedS^ncies, 



othecs were more insecure In one case, the linker reported that she was so 

' m isol^ed that she rarelj had any -contact with other staff members ia thfe- , s 

* ^» ^ ■ , ■ 
• agency, outside of raret social chats with her- supervisor if thdy chanced to 

^ meet, in the halls. m By ttpe end of t\]0 project, the li^kgrs^had typically man- 
aged to crj&te a working Relationship w jJ^J^^ e organization, and in all*cases 
they stayed on sta£f; five moved into ne^field agent .or consultant positions* 

However, when they most needed the support — early in the project — it was hot 

* * * • , f 

always clear tijat they had .It* v 

• • - , * i * . ' ti # \ # - 

*K^^ The cypport provided l>y the knowledge base wSs both Valued and * 

4 ' * * • * ** » 

^ the cause of great tensio'ns* The link-era found the assistance provided by 

the individual who managed the resource base extremely heipf u\, an<^ valued 

* . her suggestions. On the othef hand-, they did not like, the .constraints of / 

rtrr small ftnowlofl-jr bas6, nor the unwillingness of the project to consider 

allowing schools to adopt alternative curriculum innovations, ^y? n whexe ^ 



they were certified as valid and useful by some external evaluation proce- 
dure* In tfte end, their dislike of the ^knowledge base petal won out over ^ 
their personal liking for the individual who had organized it*, and/they again 
began to lo&k £or knowledge resources elsewher^.' v 
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Perhaps one of the sources of support that was most highly valued by 

the linking agents— but which was hot initially viewed as aWource of support 

by thk NETWORK-- was the budgetary autonomy that was given to them* She dis- 

crefbioarfqLjutilize resources for tbfe school without obtaining approval was 
« 

perceived by many of the linking agents to be a key to their own ability to 
cope with role ambiguity, lack of skills in some instances, and even the need 
for professional development. Because the agents monitored their own -budgets, 
they were able to determine whether a school would profit from a consultant 
other than themselves, for example. At the end of the project, a key NETWORK 
staff member reflected that they had deeply underestimated the ability .of the 
linkers to make sensible choices in, developing a support and professional de- * 

f i * * 

velopntent system. As # a radical alternative to the centralized approach taken 

i 

by the NETWORK, he posited that an .effective linker support system might pro- 
vide initial orientation and periodic group contacts, but allow linkers total, 
^scretion in purchasing training, consulting or other resources that they 
pight need. I , V ' " ' 

t * 

* * * » * 



' Epilogue * * " \ 

^ The design, of the NpTOORK's "linker Support system* was premised^ on^the 

.assumption that, because the organization h^d a great deal of experience in 
succes^fujjj enacting the' fielc^ agent or facilitator role, it could f easily 
v mount a centralized support system to grovid^ fqr all of the instrumental and 
at Jfeast some of the affective needs of the widely dispersed agents in the £DU 
project. -1 * * * „ ' ' 

H The major issues that arose in implementing t^Ls design emerged from 

„the ambiguity adfeut wh^at destituted "successful" behavior oh the vpart of 
agents* v Bacaiftse the role was ambiguous and poorly defined, the central staff 
^ had difficulty in anticipating the needs of the fielx) agents, and the agents 
had difficulty in relating the trainin^yand support activities* to wfiat they 
- .. were doing— or thought they should be doing* v # - 

^ 4 The problem of ambiguity was at least partially eliminated through the 
t * articulation of a job definition through the "linklr milestones." However, 
e^0\ a well explicated job definition doeb not remove* all of the "fuzziness" 
surrounding a marginal role like that of a fielg agent. Because the field 
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agents felt very distant from' the central office, and also believed that the 
central office did not contain all of the resource^ that they needed to per- 
form their jobs effectively, they increasingly turned*to peers, their agency 
supervisors, and other sources of assistance that were perceived to be roore 
responsible* As one staff member put it: ,x # \ 

Consortium planners envisioned .the central office as the pri- J 
mary source of help for linkers* Linking ageftts would have 
preferred the central of f ice to assist them to help themselves* 

In addition to the role conflict that was engendered over theHtssue 
^of locus of Support, job-related ambiguity conditioned other types of role 
problems* The agents tpnded .to believe that the project staff held unreal- 
istic expectations of 'them — and also that they ^simultaneously did not value 
the agents* competence as professionals* This Itncreased the -tendency -for- — — 
agents tc/underreport "problems" or other issues in their work, and to 
devalue the reporting system* Overt conflict over, the documentation expect a 

tions was one of the few areas where there was actually substantial disagree 

* * t 

ment over how the field agents should use their; time* 

Agent marginality was highly vac4abj.e~ in the project* All of the 
agents fjelt distant from the central project, som^ were deeply embedded in 

m 

their host agencies, while others genuinely feltthat they belbnged nowhere* 

While all of the agents were reasonat/ly successful in providing assistance 

to the schools that they Served (see Louis, Rosenblum and Molitor, 1981) x 

he two agents who did not perceive firm support £roto th^ir home agencies 

expressed more uncertainty about their -j^b performance* One of these agents 

actually left to take anbther job in the same agency befcyre the end of the 

* . 
project. . ■ * 

*. The implications that, may be drawn'from this case are several* 

Fit at, Jnd perhaps self-evidently, the only way to avoid dysfunctional roie 

ambiguity, is to negotiate a clear def initiorj of the field agent role* 

Second, soae marginality for dispersed staff located in other organizations 

is probably inevitable, even where extensive efforts are zpade to commwiic^te 

Third, role occupants in ne^d of at?sisjtanc£ are more likely £o t^rn to their 

peers (who are not in a position to evaluate them) than^to supervisors fwho 

when designing £ support 

system, fourth, dispersed field a'gents are more likely to value feedback 

and supervision that is locally provided than that whict) is .provided at a 

r 



■ r 

• * * 

distance, at least where the local supervisor is perceived as knowledgeable 
and involved. Fifth, the design of training and support programs for profes- 
<^jtonal Staff that do not involve some participation in needs identification 
and planning are unlikely to be well received, ancl may be viewed as patron- 
izing and degrading* Finally, the provision of support and training to 
dispersed field personnel requires flexibility and adaptiveness in providing 
multiple sources of affective and instrumental assistance through multiple 
qhannels* ^ * 

> 
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CHAPTER NOTES 



1* Names of all linkers arfe pseudonyms. 

2* Dr. D'Annunzlo left the project \fter one year; his successor Rita 
Wolk was relatively young — in her late twenties. She came t to the job 
through her previous work connections with Jim D'Annunzio, with whom she had 
workec^in developing ^ind evaluating early childhood education programs. She 
had no teaching experience. * 

r 

3. The project director mads some evaluative comments about the linkers to a 
group of external evaluators who visited the project in the beginning of the 
second year of operations. These got back t,& the linking agents, and made 
them extremely distrustful. of *the NETWORK "Staff for some time. L 
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PART III 
ACCENTS AND CLIENTS* 
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/INTRODUCTION - 

In this section we will turn to a new question: how do f reld agents 
begin to negotiate and learn their role, and how do the school personnel whom 
they hope to serve affect the evolution of the role? In Chapter 5, we * 
eica*irfe this question from one perspective, relying on agents* self-reports 
about their relationships with their* clients and the patterns ofVnutual 
interaction, and influence, while in Chapter 6 we present a cozaparison between 
the observed behaviors of two agents within the same project, as they attempt- 
ed to define their "role by actually* exacting it, 

Qiapter 5 reveals several relatively clear findings, First^ while 
agents tend to viei the injunctjgn to "work through the administrative 
structure" as a component of a £ield-staff *s ten commandments , patterns of 
high mutual influence between agent and local site administrators appear to 
increase -the amount of role stress fe-lt by agents. Involvement with ■admin- 
istrators (who typically in the RDO program were, not 'the ultimate intended 
users of agent information services) tended to increase the degree to which, 
.agents experienced role overload and multiple, incompatible responsibilities. 
Second, the degree *to which agents perceived themselves to be marginal 
to the ideal schools is also associated with job stress* However, it has no 
relationship with indicators of the -effectiveness of role performance* Like 
other findings presented in this volume', this suggests that job designs and 
local .conditions that produce satisfied agents are not necessarily the same 
as those that produce effective on-the-job performance* Finally, there are 
relatively strong findings indicating that agents who are more conventional 
and "behind Jthe scenes" in theij presentation of self may be better equipped 
to develop effective relationships with clients. 

The case summaries in Chapter 6 expand)on this set of findings in 
several ways. In particular, they provide more details on how the ways in 
which, agents present themselves' to, and work with, administrators may affect 
the entire course of tfieir work in a local setting. The case summaries 
indicate that ijt is not so much administrative authority, peruse, that 
affepts .agent role performance. Rather, what is important is the negotiated 
role relationship ai>d understandings reached between agent and administrator • ~ 
Furthermore, the conflicting role expectations portrayed i/i these Cases may 
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provide program managers with some sense of (i) how and when they might* wish 
to intervene to ensure that participating client agencies understand the 
nature. of the role that agents are intended to play, and (2) the degree to 
which, these role conflicts are a function of the individual uncertainties of 
those whotyenter the agent role. The major point of Chapter 6 might be 
summarized xn noting that effective role negotiation between field agents and 
client schools involves some accommodation of expectations and preferences 09 
both sides: agents who choose to serve local interests fully will, in the 
end, feel greater stress than those who .present their rolo^more firmly., 

* 1 
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CHAPTER 5 r 

DEVELOPING PO^B RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PJELD AGENTS AND CLIENTS, 



„The jHirpose of this Chapter is to examine survey data from educa- 
tional field agents to determine how the quality of their relationships with 

9 \ * 

schools and the attitudes which .agents have about changing schools affect 

\ 

their success as catalysts for jchange* In this chapter we confine ourselves 
td the ways in which agents perceive their overall relationships with * 
.schools, rathe* than their specific functions or activities* agents* 
relationships with schools and Perspectives on change are examined in rela~ 
tion^to three different kinds o£[ outcomes: 



• the agents* job-related attitudes) 

the ~agen£s r perceptions of program success; and 

• client assessments of the quality of agertt 
performance* * ■ $ 



The agents* relationships with client schools can be defined by^ the 
amount of influence thart school personnel have sv£r the agfenfcs* behavior as 
4gell as by the amount of influence that agents have on ,the schools* deci- 
sions and activities* The high level of influence that 4 clients have over 
field agent role definition has pften been noted tsee, s for example, Louis *and 
Sieber 7 1979): because field agents usually have more -contact with client-^ 

organizations than with the ceotral organization responsible for defining 
• t * 1 

their role obligations, it is felt that they may rely on clients to help them 
define what they should be doing* In addition, allowing client participation 
in role definition is offcert perceived to increase thtf legitimacy of the 
marginal agent role* In this chapter, we examine field agent reports about 
the^degree to which site administrators have influence* ovdr their behavior, 
to see whether the level of site influence has any effect on the three types 
of outcomes mentioned above* . 

We also- analyze the overall level of field agent Influence on sites , 
and the extent to which fijeld , agents, percejlvj that their influence is derived 
f rod each of the fiyfc fftoes of power fir'st described tjy Prench and Rayen . 
* (1966) : , % 1 • r • ' 



• "reward power ," based in this case on the clients' i 
, • perception that the field agent has the power to 

mediate rewards; 4 

T . r 

• "coercive power/" Based on the clients 1 perception 
* that the field agent has the ability to mediate 

^ punishments; ^ * • * 

• "legitimate power ,* based on the clients 9 percep- 
. „ tior\ that the field agent has a legitimate right 

to prescribe .their behavior; 

• "referent power/" based on the clients 1 identification/ 
' or friendship/ with the field agent; and 

• "expert power," based on the perception that the field 
agent has some special knowledge or expertise. 

* ■ 

The "bases of power" constructs have been used in a number ^of 

studies t£o look at the way in which influence patterns affect job satisfac- 
tion and perf finance , For example/ Warren (1968) has shown that the types 
and effects of power relationships between prinMpaig ^arhprs vary as a 
function of the degree to which teachers feel their activities^a? ^^isible 
to their supervisor. Similarly/ Organ (1971) has noted that for boundary 
role occupants/ referent power*, and occasionally expert power/ arte more 

likely to be effective than reward/ coercive/ or legitimate power* This 

r * ' Y 

is due to the structuring of the role relationship/ which allows clients to 

withdraw from the relationship if .power' is exercised too obviously (see also . 

Corbett, 1980) , Finally /. Prudden and Reese (1972) found that the extent of 

influence or power in a boundary-spanning roLe (salesman) is positively 

related to perceived performance and sat isf -act ion of the employee* Thus, 

while the extent of empirical examination Qfjtpower in the boundary-spanning 

role is limited/ the results suggest that type and amount of^power is a 

* 

♦ critical variable. 

* ■ ■ i 

We aJ.so examine the impacts .of " the agents 1 marginality vis-a-vis the 

* t m , * 

site-host pair. In -Chapter 3 the issue of role marginality was raised/ but 
tha^ chapter referred only to marginality t bet we eft, thj project and other 
organizations (site and host). Since these measured .were highly correlated/ 

* mm* 

we have assumed that they both indicate the agents' marginality relative to 
the project. However/ our observation and interviews suggest that an equally 
important faq£or As the agents \ marginality relative to their host organiza- 
tions andfsites. Agents whto did not feel strongly affiliated wJJth their host 
organizations pften met the greatest ible stress in carrying out their jobs. 
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Finally, in thfs chapter, we explore the ways in which the attitudes 
that, field agents have about the change process affect their relationships 
with clients* Based on current literature (see Sieber, 1972; House, 1981; 
Louis, Kell, and Chabotar, 1981), we have identified three key perspectives on 
organizational change , whiiih are posited to af£ect field agent behavior: an 
individual incentives perspective, a political perspective, ahd a structutal 
perspective. We classify the agents on the degree to which they subscribe to 
each of these perspectives, Lr\ order to determine how these orientations 
affect the outcomes described above. 

In sum, this chapter considers the effects of: 

• client influence over the agent *d behavior; 

• field agent influence over school decisions 
and activities; 

• bases of field agent power; 

• ^site-host marginality; and 

• field agent perspectives on school change 

* 

on field agent job attitudes, field agent perceptions of program success, and 
client assessments of the quality of agent performance* The outcome measures 
are defined below^ while the potential predictor variables are. descr ibed in 

4 

the analytic sections that follow* . 

Outcome Measures: Job -Re la ted Attitudes, Progtam Success, and Client Assess - 
ments of Agent Performance * , 
* 

Job -Related Attitudes * The measures of job~rela£ed attitudes used 
in this study have already Jbeen described in Chapter 2* Briefly, the measures 
consist of four indicators, one describing the field agent's sense of efficacy, 
on^ describing overall job satisfaction, and two pertaining to role conflict — 
a repcxSfod measure of role conflict," based on direct questions to f ieLd 
agents, and an inferred measure of xole conflict, based on a comparison of 
expectations held by different, role partners, as perceived by the agent. 

Age nt^ Perceptions of Program Success . This measure reflects the 
degree to which the field agent believes' that*clients feel the RDU pro- 
gram achieved its objectives* The measure is composed "of four items: 

• In your opinion, to what, extent (on a five-point scale) 
, r wuld each^Jf the following individuals or groups fate ^ 

the RDU program, .'.a success? — 



. - district-level administrators' 

c 

- site principal (s) 1 
* teachers on the planning team 

- teaqhers not on the planning team • . # 

* 

These indicators were added to form the scale, which has a standardized alpha 
reliability coefficient of .69* Hie data were obtained just prior to the end 
of the RDO program, and thus can be taken as a reflection of the degree to 
which the agents felt they had been involved in a task that was worthwhile 
from the clients* p€frsped£ive* 

^In general, the agents reported quite high levq^p of perceived program 
success at the site level* The most favorable impressions were reported for , 
teachers on the. planning team; for these individuals, 30% of the* field agents 
responded "to a very great extent," and 46%***^) a great extent** Less favor- 
able impressions were reported for district-level administrators; only 9% of 
the agents said that district-level administrators belieyed the program had 
succeeded "to a very great extent,* while 13% said these administrators felt 
the program had succeeded "to little or no extent," or "not at 'all** 7 

Site principals were perceived to feel only slightly less positive 
than teachers on the planning team (66% w£re reported to fall into the top 
two categories on the five-point scale}, while teachers not on the planning 
team were perceived to be much less enthusiastic about the program* 

Client Assessments of Agent Performance . Principals and teachers 
were asked to rate the effectiveness of their field agents, on 13 dimensions, 
using a five-point s<?al£ rangltig^tfrbm "poor" to "excellent*" Questionnaires 
«were mailed out after the sites 1 involvement with the program had terminated. 
The battery is repfoduced^in full in Appendix JO. Sample* items include: 

m » * 

• ^helpfulness in specifying, analyzing and diagposing our 
particular* problems or needs; * - ^ - v 

• helpfulness in locating alternative solutions £o our m 
problem* and . j 

• helpfulness in adapting the R&D program or materials 
j to our school or district* * 

I V 

We originally irftended to use this battery to produce client 
assessments by st&ge in the problem-solving process. Howev^t, intercor- 
retations between ittems yere so high that only a single scale could be 



0 

constructed, Shis^ras done by averaging the scores on the individual items, 

so that for each scale the possible range was 1 to 5. Die mean for teachers 

was 3.5/ with a standard deviation of .74, while foe principals it was 3.8, 

with a standard deviation of .86. ./ 

< ^ In addition to this direct assessment 6t field agent performance, 

both teachers and principals were a&ked for their assessments of the process 

* 

through which the agents* had led them. Client satisfaction with the process 
was measured differently for teachers and principals. Hie principals, who 
were generally more informed about the fi^ll range of activities and procedures 
in each project's problem-solving approach, were asked a direct question* 
about their satisfaction: . « 

# Overall, how would you describe- your attitudes toward 
the kind of problem-solving activities that the team 
in your school or district engaged in? 

Principals were asked to indicate their response on a five-point scale 
ranging frota "very unfavorable" to "very favorable." An additional question 
asked the principal to rate his *6r her satisfaction with a number of sources 
of assistance provided during the problem-solving process: the JLocal school 

i 

team, the field agent, the RDU project staff, R&D product developers, and 
other^consultants. Ihese were contacts that most schools ha<J during the 
bourse of the project, and principals were asked to rate each on a five-point 
scale ranging frocn "not satisfied" to "very satisfied." (See Appendix D for 
a reproduction of the question*} Die global item, and the five {ratings of 
service providers, were added to produce an ind<?x of principal satisfaction 
with the problem-solving process. The rangy of the scale was 6 to 10, mean 
19.2, .with a standard deviation of 3.6. 

Teacher assessments of the prpblem-solving process were more indirect* 
A question oi) the teacher survey asked: 

* A major feature of (RDU) is that it attempts to en g age 
school staff in pM^em-solving activities. In your 
opinion , did the following activities take the appro- \ 
priate amount of time? • " — * 

- identifying the most appropriate problem or* needs; 
_ - establishing criteria ^oj: selecting a solution; 

* - searching Cor an R&D based program or materials; _ 

- selection of an R&D based program or materials; 

, - planning for^ tepleWntat^on of the R&D based program. 
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£ach time a rtespohdent indicated that the level" of effort foJ\one stage pf 
the process was appropriate, he or she received a score of 1; iivv other 
response was scored as 0. .Responses/were added to produce a range of 0 to 6, 
The mebn score for the teachers w*B 3.4, with a standard deviatipjwof-4.27. 
(The question is reproduced in its entirety in Appendix D.) 



The, Relationship between F^eld Agents and Sites * 

Measures of influence and Marginality . MeaJLres of influence on the 
field agent were obtained by asking agents to rate site administrators using 
a four-point scale** ranging from "none" to "a great deal" on: 

♦ ' • 

# Sow much influence do (the site admin is tr^torS) have on 

the natur^ of your activities as an RDU linker/facilita- 
tor? 



# How much influence do (the site administrators) have on 
* the amount .of time you allocate to various RDU-related 

activities? 

# How much feedback {Jo* yoq receive from (the site admin- 
istrators) about how you are performing you'r job? 

These items were summed to obtain a total influence sco?e. 

The means for the individual items and the _£otal index of site 

influence over the agent are presented in Table 5-1, in order to facilitate 

comparison of site influence and project influence, the table also includes 

previously reported responses for other major role 'partners (tfie project 

director and host organization supervisor). The table clearly reveals that 

site administrators have significant influence over field agents , even 

relative to tHe agents 1 supervisors. Of particular importance is the 

finding that site administrators are the major source of feedback to the 

agent, and also* the major source of influence over time allocation. It 

appears that, whil$ the overall stratifies and tactics of the agents 1 change 

activities are influenced by their supervisors, more immediate influence 

accrues to the client. 1 

Agent influence over the site was measured by asking the field . 

agents to indicate, for a specific, randomly selected school, the "extent to 

which I l\ave influence over decisions and activities at this site," .Ratings . 

< r • . 

were based on a five-point scale, ranging from "not at all"*to a "very great 

extent," In addition, types of influence were measured by items intended to # 
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Table 5-1 



\ 



MEAN LEVEL OP FEEDBACK AND DEGREE OP INFLUENCE. OVER ACTIVITIES 
AND TIME ALLOCATION BY SITE ADMINISTRATORS' ' 



« 

Role Partner 


Mean 
Level' 
of 

Feedback* 

• 


Mean 
Influence ^ 
Over 
..Activities* 


Mean 
Influence 
Over 
Time* 


* 

Total 
Influence 
' Index** 


Site' Administrators 


^2.6 

r 




2.6 


■7,2 


^ -Project Director 


"2.3 


3.0 


2.3 


7.6 


Hpst Supervisor - . 


2,4 >. 


* 

2/5- 


* 

2.5 

< 


'7.3 


• f • 






4 





*Soalet J f 

1 None ^ 

2 « AJ-it^le 

3 ■ Moderate, 

4 ■» A Great Deal 



f 



**The index was computed by Adding scores bn feedback , influence 
over behavior and influence over^tiri^ The. possible rnnge of 
scores is from 3 to 12. W s 
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reflect French ^and Raven's five "bases, of power "; reward, coercive, legitimate, 
tefei^nt, and expert* The agents were asked to rate the degree to which they 
had each type of influence in a randomly .selected specific site using: a. 

t m 

five-point scale ranging from "itQjt at all* 'to "a very great extent." 

0 The eight items included in. the battery were subjected to a principal 
components factor analysis in order to verify the existence *6f the fdtfe bases 
of power within the sample. Five factors emerged, each^ loading -highly on a , 
"single item, corresponding to one of the bases of power: * . « 



• I am viewed tfs someone Mho can influence whether or not - 
RDU funds are allocated ^o the site (coercive .power ). 

t # Pam viewed as someone who has the v experience, and back- x 

ground to be able to provide help in solving problems 
(expert power) • 

• # I am viewed as someone who can help them raise the image 

• and performance of the district (reward power ) . 

? am viewed as someone who has a right to influence their 

w - decisions because of my position in the RDU program 
^ * (legitimate power ) . ^ f 

*' • I am viewed as a friend Vhom they would like to please 

m (referent power ) . 

Each of these £? used as a single item in the analysis. •* * $ 

, On the whole, the field agents believed they had moderate influence 
over thpir Client schools (see Table 5n2) . Congruent with Organ's (1971). 
hypothesis f agents viewed themselves as generally lacking in both coercive 
power qnd legitimate power. However/ the hypothesis that they would be high 
on referent power, is not supported, Their greatest sources of influence over 
the sites appear to arise from expertise and reward- power . ' 

Th^ measure of local marflinality— i.e* , marginality vis-a-vis the 
site and host organizatipji— was introduced in Chapter 3. Briefly, the 
measure is based *on the agent's graphic representation of Jiis or her position 
relative to the host organization and a typical sit6. r (The full item is 
included in Appendix A. See also Chapter 3.) 

Analysis ond^ Findings , site influence ov^r the field agent may be 
inevitable— ipAjticulariy for the agent tfho is involved in relatively intensive 
relationships with clients over a long period of fcime. It is not beneficial/ 
however, from the perspective of Improving the agent's j<fb attitudes or effective 
ness. Agents who indicated higher levels of influence by site administrators 

* - • ' ' . ' n ' , « ' «w 



. 4 Table 5-? 

m \ MEANS AND STANDAH]jf\)EVIATZONS FOR MEASURES -OF 

§ % » FIELD AGEOTT INFLUENCE OVER THE SITE 



Influence/Base o£ Pbwer 

i • 


Mean* 


, S.D. 


; 

General Influence - % * 


3.08 


*■ 

.85 


Coercive Power ' / ' 

■ • - ' • / 


" ■ 2.74 « 




Expert Power * / 


3.7 




Reward Power 


ft 

. 3.15 


.71 

ft 


Legitimate Power 


* 2; 74 


1.06 


Referent Power • — * 

> 

- : : 1 


2.84 


.51 * 


♦Scale: 


♦ 





5 --To' a very 'great extent 
4*- TO a great extent 
3 - To fiome extent 
2 - Tq A/ldttle extent 
1 - Not at all ._ ' 




a^ed a 



also indicated a lower sense of efficacy (r - -?35), lower levels of program 
success (r - -.43), # arid higher levels of inferred role conflict (r - ,49) 
(see Table 5-7 a£ the end of this chapter )r» In sum, influence is apparently 

tantamount to interference , and on the basis of interviews with agents , we 

* • 

may hypothesize that it occurs |n situations .where site administrators are 
unwilling ito allow the agent (and the teachers) to implement a t^am-based 
problem-solving process as was intended by the program,. (This problem, is 
well illustrated in the case of the' field agent described in Chapter 6.) 

The field agents' report of the overall amount of influence they 
tfave over their client schools does not correlate significantly with*any of 
the outcome measures* Moreover, there are few significant relationships 
between tkese outcome measures and the agents' perceptions of what gives them 
influence over the schools — i.e., their bases of power . WhaJ> these relation- 
ships seem to suggest, howefypr, is that high levels of any sort of power tend 
to be "accompanied by greater job stress (Table 5-3). 

For example, both coercive power and referent power ate associated . 

with higher levels of inferred role conflict (r - .47 and .30}, and coercive 

^ % # power is also related to higher levels of reported role conflict (r ■ .31). 

Reward power is riegqtiv^Ly related to job satisfaction ir ■ -.61) , and 

^"^rsferent power is negatively related to the agent's sense of efficacy (r ■ 
"* • ■ * 

■ * * 

-.25), The relationships between bases of power, success, and client percep- 
tions of the agent and the .process are not so* consistent ♦ " Reward power 
and legitimate power are positively associated with .success (r * .25 and* 
.38) , and reward power is also positively related t6 teacher satisfaction 
with the prooess (r - .35). However, legitimate power is negatively related 



\ 



to teacher satisfaction with the agent (r • -.Z6) . • v 

Since the findings are, rather sparse, our conclusions must be some- 

r 9 

what speculative, though they are also supported by interview data* In 
general, the findings suggest that the best ''survival mode" for agents who 
wish to influence their sites is not to exercise any one type of ppwer in any 
strong degree, but rather tp use all the bases of power to a'pore modest extent. 
Bow does^perceived influence of the site over the agent relate to the 

0 

agent's bases of power ovec the site? It might be expected that agents who 

' • • •. 
perceived site administrators as exercising strong controls over their behavior 

» 
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SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS OF BASES OF POWER WITH 'JOB ATTITUDES, 
PROGRAM SUCCESS, AND CLIENT ASSESSMENTS OF AGENT PERFORMANCE 



•Significant "at* the Xo level. 



. Type of Pow« 
Bate ^ 


"Job' 
Satisfaction 


Sense of 
Efficacy 


Inferred 
Role 

Conflict 


1 Reported 
Role 

Conflict 


^ Perceived 
" Program 
Success 

• 


Teacher Satis- 
faction with 
Process 


Teacher Satis- 
faction with 
Agent 


Principal Satis* 
faction with 
Process 


Principal Satis- 
faction witfi 
Agant 


Cot rc ire 
Power 






.47** 


.31** 


• 








• 


Expert 
Power 




* 








« 


* . 

• 




( 

• 


f 

Reword 
Power 


-.61** , 


• 




* . 


.25* 


.35** * 




• 




Legitimate • 
Power 


\ 








.36** 


0 


-.26* 






Referent 
Power 




-.25* 


.30** 




* 


\ 


• 


/ . 


« 

0 



, **Signlflcant at the .05 level. 



* 
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Slight have adopted less^obtt usive and threatening bases of influence , such as 
- referefat power , oc expect power. However , the only significant correlation 

between site influence and a power base is with c^rcive power (r * .24) . 

Thus, it might appear that agents and sites could easily become locked in 
^^powec struggles, where site administrators attempt to tucn extern*^ agent , 
^ activities to their own agendas, wtfile agents reiterate their abilities to 

withdraw services if the site does not comply with the requirements for 

*\ 

participating in the organization's service program. In fact, however, thj>s 



rs sfcrv 
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sort of situation rarely occurred. 

local marginality, the last characteristic of the agent's relation- 
ship with sites, is predictive 6t all types of agent job stress^ The relation- 
ships are, however, not. totally consistent (see Table* 5-7 at ,the end of this < 
chapter). Morq marginal agents reported lower levels of efficacy (r * -.25) 
and job satisfaction (r * -.22J^ but less- 'role conflict (r * -.39 for inferred 
conflict and -.57 for reported conflict). We also find a strong cluster of, 
reinforcing job-related character istics—marginality kas~ a^ strong negative 
relationship to both role conflict and c6ercive power, while role conflict 
and coercive power are positively associated. These findings, in conjunction 
with agent interviews, lead to the conclusion that locarinapgin^lity is quite 
functional both in reducing a major source of agent job stress, and in reducing 
agents' attempts to manipulate sites through control over the flQw of funds 
arid resources to client schools. Marginal!^ is also positively associate^ 
with the agents' perception of reward, power , the only type of a^nt influence 
which modestly predicts positive site evaluations of the agent. 

■* 

* § 

Agent Perspectives and Strategies * _ - 4 

-\ : - . ■ » . . 

As we have noted above and elsewhere (Louis, ^ell and Chabotar, 
1981), the ways in which individuals Vho have responsibilities as change 

m • 

agents view the chanse process will have major implication^ for the T&trate- 

v f 

gies that they select to carry out their toI^- Sibber poihts out: j 

As one scans the ^tactics that are pursued in bringing ^ * * 
about focused change in educational systems .TTono, is m t 
struck by both the wide variety 6f approaches and by , 
~tficT high degree of confidence displayed by proponents 
of each different technique .the many approaches.* .can 
be subsumed under three basic strategies, each of which 
is rooted in a particular image.... ^ 

. (Sieber, 1972, pp. 362-363) . ' * 

er|c V " • 92 • i03 •• • •" * 
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Sieger goes on to define the strategies associated with each set of personal, 
images, but he is ambiguous about whether a change dgent's strategies arise 
from the agent's views on the school change process, or whether the agent 
develops a coherent set of images to correspond with his or her preferred 
strategy. Our own position is that the belief system, or personal imagery, 
that individuals bring, to the task of organizational change will condition 
their willingness to select various strategies for supporting or stimulating 
change* Thus, in some sense, the personal imagery of the field agent is a 
surrogate way of looking at the overall "game plan" which field agents are 
likely to adopt, 

Through focused but unstructured interviews with field agents and 
school personnel we have identified three different perspectives about what 
is of primary importance in accounting for the outcomes of any activity or 
events in schools. The first of these images is the structural perspective * 
This perspective emphasizes the social structure of the school as a formal 
organisation and* the ways in which this must be altered in order to aljow 
change to occur* A second dominant perspective is the individual incentives 
perspective , which emphasizes individual needs,, incentives, and disincentive? 
fot change* 'The final significant* imagery is the political perspective , - 
which emphasizes the need to understand — and manipulate — the power structure^ 
of the school in order to implement change programs* $ 

Each of these images clearly suggests strategies for change* *Thus, 

for example, we would expect the agent who believes in the individual incen- 

■ j * * 

tives perspective to spend more time working through individual acceptance 

and participation in decision making than one who believe 3 iiT^the political 
perspective* Similarly, a structural approach might emphasize developing 
a plan for how a new curriculum package would affect the .job definitions and 
informal social structure of the school (e.g., teacher time for socializing 
and exchanging information} while the political orientation might attempt to 
look for the interest; groups that would be the biggest barriers to carrying 
out the implementa^on^plan* , v £ 

The major question to be addressed in this section is whether the 
field agents' images of the change process are related to their own job 
attitudes, their perceptions of program success, and their clients 1 assess- 
ments of their performance* 
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Measures of PecspjBctlveg on Change . The perspectives were measured 
by asking the agents to complete a set of six forced-choice ^questions, Each 
question paired a statement reflecting one of the perspectives with a state- 
ment reflecting another perspective. Bach time the agents made a choice, 
.they were given a score of V for the orientation that they dhose. Thus, the 
possible range for each orientation was between 0 and 4., The statements for 
each perspective* were: 

• Political perspective > 

- Competition between "interest groups" in schools is a 
major barrier to change. 

4 - Understanding the actual power structure ; of the school 
' is the key to desiring successful change; efforts* 0 

- The first step in derelo^ing a change strategy for 
schools is to assess the current coalitions in order 
to mobilize positive support and anticipate possible 
backlash from powerful groups. 

- If an innovation can be made to appeal to the most . / 
powerful individuals or groups in the schools, then ' 
change will occur.' 

• Individual incentives perspective 

- Lack of individual skills and knowledge appropriate 
tb the new .innovation is major barrier to change. 

- Understanding the individual heeds and concerns of 
staff members who may be affected is the key to de- 
signing successful change efforts. 

- Resistance to change by individuals is the major 
reason for failures of most ch'ange programs in schools. 

- Effective change in schools requires that individuals 
internalize the need for change. 

• Structural perspective 

- Poor management and coordination are the most impor- 
tant barriers to effective change in schools. * 

- Effective change in schools requires critical evalua- 
tion of existing roles and activities. 

- The first step in developing a change strategy for 
schools is to assess the level of school-wide re- # 
rources, such as group problem-solving skills. 

- If the way in which jobs and responsibilities are de- 
fined in a school can be made supportive of a new in- 
novation, then change will occur. 
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The means and standard deviations foe dach pecspective nay be found in 
Table 5-4. - , * 

In addition to these direct measures of pecspectives on change, w 
also used the measure of field* agent innovativeness as a surrogate for the 
degree to which the agent. i^s likely to choose^Rlghly visible, novel, and 
creative strategies for initiating change, versus low-keyed, facilitative 
. strategies. This measure was introduced in Chapter -3, where we argued that 
innovativeness is an individual characteristic that Is likely to affect job 
satisfaction and role conflict. Here we use £he raeasute as an additional, 
, indirect indicator of the agent's strategy. Support for viewing innovative- 
ness in this way may be found in its correlation with other strategy measures. 
It is positively ^correlated with both a political perspective (r - .22) and 
• an individual incentives perspective (r ■ .30). 

Analysis and Findings . Perhaps the most outstanding finding regard- 
ing the different perspectives ,on change is a simple descriptive one: field 
agents overwhelmingly eschew ^a political strategy for creating change, one 
which emphasizes power groups both as facilitators and as potential blocks. 
By far the greatest consensus, among field agents is a preference for an 
individualized approach to change r which stresses working through individual 
motivations, concerns, and reactions. Mot only is the mean preference for 
this modus operandi highest/ but the variance among agents is extremely low 
(see Table 5-4) . , s 

The preference for the individual incentives approach is not surpris- 
^ ing. As Deal and Nutt (1980) have npted, it is the popular approach for 
most educators: * ' , 

j 

Many administrators find individual personalities— although 
complex and volatile— easier to understand than the dynamics 
m of cbmplex systems such as schools and school districts. ' (They) 

often overemphasize tfte cohesiveness and rationality of the 
system and .their own ability to contro).. . .the activity &nd* 
sentiments of others. <** 
<^ * 

The emphasis upon the individual incentives strategy for creating change has 
been critiqued elsewhere (see Louis, Sell and Chabotar, 1981) where jit has 
been noted that this strategy ignores the importance of the formal organiza- 
tional structure of schools. It should be noted, however, that the field 
agents typically supplemented the preferred individual approach with a large 
dose of the structural approach, whictTinvolves understanding roles, division 
off labor, and rational organizational planning processes J 
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Table 5-4 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
THREE "FIELD AGENT PERSPECTIVES ON CHANGE 



Field Agent 
Perspective » 


Mean* 

— -i— 


. S.D. 


Political Perspective 


.88 


1.21 


Individual Incentives 


2.7.1 


.78 


■ Perspective, 




Structural Perspective 


2.34 


.97 



*Scale ranges from 0-4. 
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Does the lack of Sympathy toward a political strategy represent an 
• * * • * 

imbalance in the "bag of tricks* that field agents use to create an appropriate 

environment^ f or change? As we shall see belott, the answer Js a mixed one, 

but, on, the whole, we may conclude that agents might profit from a greater 

recognition of how, power works in formal organizations— and how^th^ change 
§ 

agent can p).an to use the power system to facilitate participation and 
rational planning. 

Simple correlations between the several dependent -variables used in 
this chapter, and 'the measures of agent perspectives on change are shown 
in Table 5-5. A quick scan of this table reveals one clear finding: innova- 
tiveness is clearly related both ta the agepfetf\ perceptions of program 
success and 1 to the clients' assessments of field agents and the program* 
Again, we view this as confirmation of the assumption that this psychological 
characteristic is reflected in the actual^change strategies that an agent 
chooses to empioy. Overall, an innovative orientation on the part* of the * 
agent has a negative impact on principal and teacher satisfaction with the 
RDO process, and their assessments of the helpfulness of the agent * It also 
relates negatively to the agent's own job satisfaction, as was noted in 
Chapter 3. However, somewhat unexpectedly, fieid agentys with innovative 
orientations are more likely to perceive that the RDU project /flfa a success 



at the school level. 



*> 



The direct assessments of perspectives on change have more scattered 
relationships with the outcome variables. A structural perspective on the 

a ■ 

part of .agents is positively associated with job satisfaction; and an indivi- 
dual incentives perspective is weakly related to inferred role conflict; but 
none of the perspectives is related to sense of efficacy or reported rple 
conflict* . u 

The more pronounced the individual 'incentives orientation of the 

t * 

agent, the more satisfied teachers are with the process.' This is probably a* 

result of Jthe fact that an individual incentives model is more teacher-centered 

■* • ■ * « 

than the" other two (see also Chapter* 7) ♦ ft political perspective on the part 

of agents, on the other hand, has a negative relationship With 'teacher 

* v t i 

satisfaction with the process, but is positively associated with principal 

satisfaction* with the agent and the process* Since the political otientfetion* 

hia associated with strategies to use the power structure' to achieve change, 
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SIGNIFICANT CO&XtATXONS QT FIELD *Xg*RT PERSPECTIVES ON CHANGE HITH "JOB 
ATTITUDES/ PROGRAM 8UCCESS, AND CLIENT ASSESSMENTS OF AG^fT PBRTOFHANCE 



* 

Perspectives 
on * V 
Chang t 


" V v. 

. Job *\ 
Satisfaction 


Stnst of 

Efficacy 


1 

Infscre<lV 

Rolf 
Conflict 


&'porttd- 
Rolf 

~ Conflict ' 


Pt revived 
J^rbgraa 
Success 


Ttach|r 
Satisfaction * 
with Proctss 


Ttachsr 
Satisfaction 
with Agtnt 


1 Principal 
Satisfaction 
with Proctss 


Principal • 
Satisfaction 
vlth Agtnt 


• 

Innoyablvant4s 




• * 


« * 




, • 30t* * 


• 

•M7* 


« • 
--2B** 




-•33** 


fell tied 
Ptrsptctlvt 


« 


m 




* 

• 

• * y 


/ 






.24" 


-.26" 
• • 


^t" 

Individual 
lnc«fjtive» 
Ptrsptctiv^^ 




l 


.23* * 


# 


i 

• 






• 


• 

• 


^ 

Structural 
Ptrsptctivt* 

s * 


1 

♦ 28" , „ 
* 






i 
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^ an agent holding such views would be very likely to spend more time With 
administrators than teachers , thus causing these results (see. Louis and 
Sdeber, 1979, for additional data to support this). , 

In addition to the simple correlational analysis, canonical correla- 

c * • 

tionsNwere competed to examine the total effect of the perspectives and ^ 
innovativeness as a group upon client assessments. Hie first canonical 
correlation of .47 was significant at the'. 005 level (see Table 5-6) • 
The canonical correlation coefficients indicate that, innovativeness and a 
political orientation 4 are the most powerful variables in predicting client 
satisfaction* Specifically, to repeat earlier findings, innovativeness ^ 
relates negatively to all four measures of client satisfaction; the political 
perspective relates positively to principal satisfaction with the agent and 
€he process, but negatively to^teacher satisfaction with the agent, 
r The finding that innovativeness has such a consistently negative 

relationship with client perceptions of field agents is not necessarily 

, consonant with all of the literature £bout desirable personality character - 

* i * 

isttcs of change agents. It is, therefore, useful to speculate a bit further 
atput the meaning of this relationship. First, it may be noted that the 

* concept of innovativeness includes some characteristics that are thought tb 
be positively associated with effective change agents — flexibility, and the 
ability to be self-reliant* On the other hand r it also incorporates other 
attributea that may be less compatible with effectiveness as a linking 
agent — namely, originality and being inquiring* Field agents in the RDU 
program were often expected to be both innovative and able to fade into the 
background—an expectation that is probably unreasonable. 

In sum, if one examines the role of the field agent, the need for 
low-keyed, dependable, cooperative, and industrious behavior is clear* This 
is evident not only from the statistical findings presented here, but also 
, from the interviews with both field agents (who emphasized the low-keyed, 

* non-initiating part of their job as a key to succ&ssj^and clients (who 
praised agents for their ability to chair meetings and to organize support, 

„ but not for their imagination or originality)* /While "the need for non-innova- 
tive personality characteristics may be particularly critical in the case of 
external change agents, whose legitimacy to introduce novel or original ideas 
may be suspect, we te*rf to believe that even for the inside change agent > 
self-reliance or originality^ is less important in^creating, a, mandate for 
change than cooperafciveness and ^stability. 

® • * t < < 
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CANONICAL CORRELATION. COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN CLIENT ASSESSMENTS 

AND 'AGENT PERSPECTIVES 
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Overall, the findings suggest that the perspectives an agint beings 

to the relationship with clients have an impact upon both'Ehe-agent's assess- 

ment or his or her effectiveness, and the clients* assessments*. However, the 

only clear pattern that emerges, from the analysis is that agents who are 
~ ~ — *^^— - ^ t 

highly innovative in thpir orientation ire less likely to be pleased with 
their jobs and also less t likely to gain the suport of teachers and principals 
The scattered quality of the relationships t between other independent and 
dependent measures indicate that different perspectives may work well in some 
settings, and with some role groups, and less well .with others, Thus, we are 
led to the tentative conclusion that there i^ no one strategy that is parti - 
cularly effective (or ineffective) in schools . Rather, the relationsfiip # 
between agent and client is probably much more complicated and dependent upon 
local features* Based on our case materials, however, we believe that the 
sparse findings emerging from the quantitative analysis of relationships 
betwe^T site and ^rojedt^are more a reflection of tfce difficulty, of capturing 
these elusive relationships than of their actual significance. The compar- 
ative case summaries that follow expiate in greater detail the ways in which 
role conflict, nrargina*lity , and perspective^ on how to negotiate a role as' 
change agent affect both job-related attitudes and performance. 

■ 

Conclusion 

: — * 

In this chapter we have explored the ways in which the field agent 
and client relationship affects some.of the agent's job attitudes and the 
clients' assessment of the agent. The results presented are somewhat scat- 
teredi there are only a few clear patterns that* emerge. As a consequence, 
it is important tc| summarize those conclusions that seem most important. 

First, patterns X>t high mutual influence between the agent and the 
local site administrator caft apparently produce significant job stress for 
field agents, particularly where site administrators exercise high amounts of 
control over what agents do, and agents respond by attempting to use their 
contrqT over desire* resources as a mechanism of obtaining client conformity 
to program or organizational objectives. Agents who are able to exercise 
influence over clients in multiple and more subtle ways run into fewer 
problems* ' 
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Second, any client-agent relationship that involves <high levels 

9 a 

of influence raises the level of role conflict for the agent. The best Way 
to reduce role conflict ma^be to pay more attention to negotiating and 
clarifying the role with sites. When agents see clients as significant f ol? 
referents , they can approach the rede clarification issue head-on and possibly 
resolve it more easily. ' " 

Third, local TOrginality of the agent is found to affect job^related 
attitudes and role conflict significantly f but it has only minimal effects , 
upon client satisfaction. Thu^, while marginality may not necessarily be 
good for the individual* there is no indication that it is dysfunctional for 
role performance. ' * 

Finally, agents'Vhp are innovative tend to be negatively regarded f 
by clients, and also tend to leave unhappy impressions of the value of the 
problem-solving process in both teachers and principals. However, in general, 
the strategies that are ^ost effective in securing teacher satisfaction are 
quits different frcca those that promote principal satisfaction. Principals 

prefer agent strategies that recognize the power structure -o f the schooL_and 

take into consideration the need to manipulate various interest groups. 
Teachers, ton the other hand, respond most positively to strategies that 
emphasize individual nefcds and incentives. Xgents, apparently, must adopt a 
balanced approach in order to please all of ^he actors in a change program. 

* 

■ 
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CORRELATION MATRIX FOR VARIABLES USED IN CHAPTER 5 
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CHAPTER* . 
NEGOTIATING AND LEARNING THE FIELD AGENT R0LE[! TWO CASE SUMMARIES 

Richard O. Carlson — " 

The following case summaries illustrate son* of the dilemmas foe 
field agent-client relationships outlined in the previous chapter. The 
cases examine in detail the ways in which the client's expectations and 
attempts to influence agent behavior condition the strategies that the ,agent 

takes in trying to create change. They also illustrate how agent strategies 

\ * • 

for dealing with schools affect their Ability to influence school clients , 

\ — * ^ 

particularly administrative gatekeepers. While a major emphasis in the case 

summaries is on the problems that agents have ip learning or establishing the 

new role, the learning that takes place for agents on the job is largely 

> 

through the process of negotiating the role with multiple role partners , 
including ' local staff t * , 



Sara Edwards * 

Sara Edwards joined net agency as ,a "linker - in the summer of 1976, 
just as the RDO program was getting under way. Her extensive experience 
in the field of education included serving as a^ reading # teachjer An the public 
schools, ^supervising full-time intern teachers, and Reaching courses in the 
-college of ed^4tibn-4t the local university. At the end of h^r first, year 
on the project, she received a Ph.D. in education with, a specialization in 
curriculum vend supervision. Sara was selected over other applicants for the 
linker\p#sition because of her background in the area of teaching reading and 
because/ she had 'previously had contact with some of the~6phools where *she 
would work, either wt^ile collecting data for her dissertation or supervising , 
teachers*. But despite her background in education, arid her local contacts, b 
Sara had' considerable dif f icul^establishing her role in the districts where 
she worked. ' x 

Par t t of the problem lay in the nature of the job. The term "linker" 

is not listed in the Dictionary of Occupations , e^en though that dictionary 

contains thousa nds of entries* ■Linking" is thus a non-stapdatd jpb. The 

skills needed to serve as a linker are under articulated, training's diffi- 

cult if not Impossible to obtain, and the job does not fit into any.tcadl- 

* * 

tional occupational hierarchy. 
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In Sara's case, the problems inherent in the linker position (see . 
Chapter 1) were aggravated by failures in th? project's support system* The 
system did not entirely break downs Sara and thre* other linkers benefited 
from the ISO hours of training they received; the linkers telephoned each 
other two or three times a. week; the educational service district to which 
Sara was assigned had a very good reputation with the "districts where S*ra 
worked 1 ; Nevertheless, there were diff iculties. During the first year of the 
project, # the director exercised tight control over the linkers, occasionally 
overriding their decisions* Yet he made few efforts to explain the nature of 
the project to local school district personnel* ThUs, it was up tc the 
linkers to clarify their roles and correct misunderstandings. Management 
/rtlte that could have been devoted to such efforts was spent elsewhere, as the 
MRC responded to changes in project emphasis requested by NIE. 

The second director of the project made a greater effort t<Tcoraiunl- 
cate witli the school districts, and under his administration ehe linkers 
finally drafted this Rescript ion of the lingers 1 role vis-a-vas the sites: 

The primary responsibility of the linker is to provide service to 
assigned school sites in the form of leadership, consultation and 
support in the planning and implementation of instructional improve- 
ments through the problem- solving process o£ the (Needs) Assessment 
Handbook. S 

* 

As part of this support, the linker provides information on available 
Research and Development Outcomes and arranges fot the necessary 
materials and /human resources to support the effective use of these 
^B&D Outcomes in improving instruction. 

In order to carry out these duties fn the most effective manner, 
. the linker maintains certain administrative and related ties. 

It is interesting to contrast this job description with the variety of 

expectations about Sara's role held by the school personnel with wh6m she 

worked. Some of their comments were that she should be "a half-time reading 

specialist on the staff. " "She should tell, us what she can offer." "She 

♦ 

should work with us to evaluate reading and language arts programs." "She 

should act as an employee of the district." "She is a reading efxpert: and she 

should tell us the best thing to do." "She should do the evaluation work and 

. * 

determine the best solution." "She should give us more time than she does." 

• • * r 

"She should do the leg work." Sara's summary of the expectations held for, 
her was that she should be available on call for any period of time to do 
anything. 



Themes within the expectations held for Sara centered around the 
labels "salesperson," "gpfer," and "school district employee." Included 
in the role ^expectation of "salesperson" were the expectations that Sara had 
an identifiable item to "sell,* that^she had full facts" about the superiority 
of that item over competing items which she might be selling but was not, 
and that she would be a compelling, aggressive advocate of the item she 
was Selling. Those who held this "salesperson" role expectation ekpected 
^ Sara to say, "What yotf^jieed^is A. Here are items B, C, and D, which are 
competitive items. A is superior to B because. is superior' to C 
because... .Here they are, all laid out in front of you. Y8q can examine 
them, and you will see why I know that A is the superior item for your 
purposes." 

Central to the role expectation that Sara should bfe a "gofer" -was 

that she should track down and deliver anything desired at the school in 

terms of its educational program and that she should do so in all areas 

of the curriculum. Those who held the role expectation that Sara was a 

"school district employee" Relieved that shf should take administrative 

responsibility for curriculum revision in reading, that she shoulg be iri . 

■ the schools full time, or at least a few days of each week, carrying out 

the administrative responsibility, and that she should be an accountable 

decision maker in the area of reading. ' x **\ 

The holders of these discordant role expectation? w£re almost ex- 
t V in - 

clusively administrators who had limited contact with Sara, but who were, 

nevertheless, influential to some degree in shaping the role expectations 

/that other school staff held about the linker. > 

Misunderstandings regarding Sara's' activities soton caused hei; to 

be criticized. A school principal in Abbott school di.stjrict complained, 

in writing, to the district's curriculum coordinator in May 1977. His 

' - 0 m 

complaint was that Sara was not spending two and one-half days in the dis- 
9 trict, as he had assumed she would since she was, at that time, working with' 
only two, districts* In fact, Sara (lad to devote 60 percent of her time zo^ 
admlnistratioh, evaluation, training, and other activities. However, such 
misunderstandings and the ^discrepant expectations held by various schpoj 
personnel served to keep Sara off balance and necessitated repeated explana* 
tions by her of project objectives, rules, and .regulations. It did not help 
Sara when the project director sided with a school official to overturn a 
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ruling vhich was expressly stated in the project proposal and was being, up 

to that point in time, enforced by her, this episode^ undermined her authority 

and caused her to "lose credibility, 

Foundations for Misunderstandings , N It is well to imagine oneself in 

the position of the project director after the proposal had been written and 
• • i ^ 

funding was* announced in -July,/l9?6. The tasks he faced were sizable arid all 
had to be accoinplistad f sfraultapeousiy. A project office had to be established; 
secretarial help hired and a project evaluator hired. School sites, two 
district* in each of four states, with several schools in each district, had 
to be selected and readied for the <intry of a linker in September, Linkers 
needed ta*be hired in a collaborative manner with school district personnel 

^and others. Contract^ with educational agencies other than school districts 
needed to be negotiated for the hiring, housing, and paying of the linkers. 
Linkers needed to be oriented 'to their work, A management system needed 
development. An evaluation system needed to be designed, A subcontract 
with a research and development agency needed to t^e let to connect the 
project with a knowledge base and knowledge retrieval system. All facets had 
to be in place and working within q period of 60 days or less. Needless to 
spy, the number of tasks to be 'done simultaneously made it impossible* that 
all would be completed on time and that those completed would have been done . 

, with the neqessary hoped-for care. 

The rushed start of the project contributed considerably to the 
school personnel's lack of lyidejestanding about the field agent ro*e, 'whether 
time was too short, or the director assumed that project objectives were 
known by the collaborating schools, is. unimportant* whatever the reason, 
personnel in Abbott and Baker districts — Sara's first two sites— were generally 
uninformed about the nature of the project when Sara first began working with 
them. Moreover, it waa over one year tintil 4 contractual agreement was made 
between tHeSe two districts and the project. During the time that no contract 
existed, the collaborative relationship was fragile and tenuous. 

The Chaffep school district contrasts sharply with th,e other two 

• * 

districts in terms local understanding of, and readiness to enter, the 

project* Chaffee did not join the project until the start the project's 
second year of operation. Teachers in the Chaffee district had been fully 
informed about the project prior to involvement and had signified their 
willingness* to participate. Similarly, a school personnel task force, as 
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urged by project rules, had already been, formed and had actually net prior to 
the start of the collaboration* Moreover, all these efforts had been initiated 
and carried -forward by one qf fouc regional directors in the school district, » 
who sensed that the project provided, an opportunity to pursue his interest in 
improving reading abilities in one of the schools for which He had oversight* 
The regional director provided greater support for the project than did any 
central office person in Abbott and S&ker school districts* 

Still another factor influenced local personnel's "views of Sara. , 
All "three districts had had experience— not always favorable — with federal 
projects* Whether benefited or burned, the school personnel had developed 
coxtain shared expectations about, or certain elements .of a posture towards, 
federal projects. On^^f these notions was that one neecTTtot attend directly 
* to federal projects. They did not Constitute the "bread and bufeter" support 

for the schools* Moreover, accountability for federal project ff^as usually 
diffused over several agencies and was not a matter of such direct concern to 
community members as was the sperjdiiVg of local tax money. 
* * Also included in what might be seen as a shared posture toward ( 

federal projects was the notion that a federal project, regardle'ss of its t 
objectives and regardless of the match between district objectives and 
ttte federal project objectives, could benefit the schools. If in no other ^ 
v£y*, school districts benefited from federal projects - because an activity 
being Supported with district funds could be carried forward, to at least 
some degree, by federal funds. Thus. freed, at least some district money 
could be diverted to another activity seen by school personnel as in need 
of the "saved*, funds. 

Extending beyond this expectation was another which held that some- 
how the project could be molded to suit some specif ic. purpose of the school 
district; that somehow, at some time, district personnel could sufficiently 0 
control the project in order to obtaijr something thought to be of benefit to, 
the district. Bolstering this latter element 6f the districts' posture 
toward federal projects was the belief that federal projects were in the 
schools only because they were invited; hence, somehow, the obligation 
created by the invitation would be paid off and the imbalance righted. m 

The districts where Sara began work in the fall of l976"thus had 
a number of contradictory expectations concerning her work. Sara had not 
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yet begun formal training as a linker; in fact, the training sessions would 
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extend ovej a period of tine almost two years^n length* Moreover, the cole 
to be learned was not single faceted* Among other things, Sara had to learn 
to be a pinker, a project member, a guest in a host; organization, and a 
data collector . w . m — 

1 

Bole learning, naturally, had its beginning point in the linker *s 
« • • • 

background .and experience, and, as indicated, Sara's background included 

expertise in how children learji to read. -She found muph comfort from her 

expertise, as she initially viewed her role as "helping schools with reading, 

and being *a reading specialist and wording for and with School districts 

% at an instructional and in-service level.* Not only was she feeling comfort- 

4 able about her expertise in reading instruction, she was further comforted by 

the fact that the reading expertise gained her what seemed to be immediate 

credibility in' the schools. She comfort was short lived, however, as 'she 

■ , 

sera} learned that* her expertise in reading caused some of those with whom she 
worked to try to pusji her into a role of making decisions about reading 
programs, a role def ir\itiba^ather contrary to the role of linker. Addition- 
ally, she learned early that while she was a reading specialist, she was 
working with , not for; , the school districts. Most^importantly, she learned 
the imMrtance of doing "people work 11 and ttit£ iealities of decisionmaking in 
organizations. \ ^ , , 

Establishing^ a Relationship with Sites . Vhe need to do "people work" 
was soon apparent to Sara because project headquarters arranged for only very 
limited and rather socially distant warm-up activities to introduce the 
linkers to site personnels A "state assembly" was held which gathered 
together most of the principals, and no more than one teacher, from the 
collaborating schools, a tjentral office official from each collaborating 
school district, the project director, and the state Hight-to-Read director. 
By and large, interchange was very limited, and the communication could best 
be described as*& monc/logue. Additionally, the project director mailed to 

the.pr incipalp of the col labor It ing schools a letter introducing Sara. 

\ * ♦ i * * 

* Backed only by a letter of introduction, and hoping that the school 
officials would remember that she was introduced at the state assembly, 
Sara chose to begin her entry efforts with the central office person in* 
each district who wad responsible for curriculum. In Abbott school district, 
entry proceeded smoothly, and very soon Sara was at work with the teachers 
in the school building. ' 

* 
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In Baker district, however, the curriculum director blocked Sara's 
access to the schools foi? about <^eyen months; It was not Until April, 1977, 
that Sara was a^ work in the ^school building there* During this waiting 
period, Sara dutifully ani regularly went to the central office and talked to 
the curriculum director about the project . Knowing nothing else to do, Sara 
adopted the role^fef "gofer" for the curriculum director . She collected at 
the letter's request a large variety of material pertaining to reading, but 
also a great deal of material about middle schools. 

The stalemate was broken by^a junior* high school principal who asked 
to begin work with Sara.' The request came about became Sara hadJiancL 



(delivered the project's survey instrument (a part of project evaluation and 
documentation) Jto each principal, and while doing so Ijpd taken the opportunity 
to talk to each principal about the project. Sara thought that by. insisting* 1 
on delivering ^he instruments herself and then talking to principle about 
the project she might be able to "get them pushing on the o^er side of the 
door." She was, as she said, "pusfing on the door o£ the curriculum director" 
trying to get into .school a^&od if the .principals "pushed^ orv the other side, 
of thfi door," then she might *be able to start work with the schools, which id 
what 'happened**/ About the breaking of the stalemate, Sara said it was "thtt^ 
first" time* she ^felt "sneaky" in her work. 

The curriculum director "explained the waiting period by saying " 

mm 

that Sar^ did not^know what is going on in the schools. She has a university 
perspective. I helped her leatn something abdjjt schools."' Sara's explanation 
was^d^tferent. She attributed ^ip/waiting period to the curriculum director 
nigh need for control and a well~develot>ed sense of mistrust. Supporting 



Sara's explanation was the faqt that the curriculum director alone completed 
Jtfhe redding ndeds assessment for the schools, whereas, in the other two 
districts, ' the reading needs assessment was completed at the building level. 



by classroom teachers. Moreover, only iit^the Baker district did Sara have to 

check in with the curriculum jdi recto fc both, before and *fter she contacted 

• * 4 

a school district employee. * 
f m (Sara learned from the entry experience that Individuals held differ- 
. ing perspectives about issues, problems and opportunities, and that those 
"perspectives must be understood and taken into account in her activities. 
Prom the experience with the curriculum director, as well as experiences 
elsewhere, $ara fear ned" that "one person can block yoy, but one person can't 
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get you in." As a result of this learning, she always tried to work with 
& groups of people sather than with indivfdufcls. In Chaffee distributor 
^oxawple, she wtfrke<f with the school principal, a school reading teacher, 

~and the regional coordinator as a group* Consequently, each one felt he was f 

in jcharge of the project at t$e school level* * 

♦ ♦ * 

Also during the en£*i^period , Sara leaned that she had resources 

which could be.*spent to secure a social Obligation and perhaps a commitment 

to the project, and *s he learned to spend the resources at hand. In addition 

to helping improve the reading program, which was valued variously, by the 

participants , §ara had access to funds which could be used both to facilitate 

improvement in reading and to create- a commitment on the part of the partici- 

pants. Paying for substitute teachers, which released regular teachers 

• k ♦ * 

to engage in project-related activities, often away from the home sch<%l 

distrittfc, was a pritoe means of building a social obligation and, perhaps, 
commitment to the project. 

*j» # Additionally, Sara could and did do "favors" for school personnel* 

♦ The "favors" were of a great variety and included securing and delivering 

* \ 

material, carrying messages, facilitating access .to a variety of educational 
meetings or workshops, and distributing articles about teachina reading. 
Sara tried to 'have something^to give, such as a reprint o£ a journal article, 
to eachJ col labor a tor: on each encounter* 

,In the middle of the second year of the project, Sara surmised 
ttfbt the "relationship had been established" with her clients. As a result, 
3he "stopped gpfng out of ther] way to do favors," and she began issuing 
♦to her clients a semi-monthly, two-page newsletter, titled "Northwest 
Reading Consortium Header," .viewing that newsletter as somewhat of a substi- 
tute f or thd favors and the hand-delivered reprints. In general, tjje contents 
of the newsletters included announcements of meetings and workshops assumed 

♦ Jto.be of interest to her clients, annotations of recent publications on 
reading, and project news and events. 

Additional "people work" learning occurred. Sara learned that in 
one district it was necessary to work with the so-called chain of command. 
In Jfcbbott district, Sara worked exclusively with teachers for a period of 

time and found that requests forvssubstitute teachers tof replace regular 

* * *i * 
teachers who would be. away on project activities had to clear the principal's 

office. The principals- did not* know what was going on, so they turned down 

in ^ ' 



\ 
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§ the requests. Further, she heard rumors that principals were upset when she 

» 

was in the building without their knowledge, Sara* dealt with the problems by 
conferring with the principals occasionally and by providing each principal a 
monthly calendar showing where she would be when, at lepst a^far as she was 
able to predict ,one month in advance. 

Sara also learned that memos sent by he* to school personnel could 
be of use, but only if they were directed to all the people who were influ- 
ential in her work, not juft those with whoa she had the most sustained 
contact. Hence, she learned the informal organization of the school districts* 
and tried ,to be ijj^luenced 'by. that '-knowledge in carrying, out her work. 

JUi important learning for Sara was that if key people who were 
•dragging the^tt feet"yacquired a sense^of ownership of the proj&^t, the 
reluctance an^tentativeness could be overco^, Sara *ar ranged for one such 
key person, who was very reluctant and tentative about ,the, project, ^to be 
elected to the governing board of the project and also arranged for him to 
journey to a neighboring state to address an audience of educators on the 
subject of the project. Observing all of this, a principal in another 
building remarked, "He's been bought." 

Sara also learned something about decision making in organizations. 
She learned that decision making is not as rational as it is pretended to 
be nor defended to be. She learned that solutions are often developed in r 
advance of or independent of problem specification* 

The project's needs assessment routine, when used to identify 
problems in reading programs which need attention, was not impervious to 
human influence in terns of the problems identified. As Sara remarked: "At 
tdhe school ft the reading consultant did the needs assessment while schools 
were closed', and the results totally confirmed wtjat y the ^reading consultant 
wanted all *long. At lanpther) they started with a solution in mind before 
the needs assessment was done, and they ended up j/ith their preferred solution." 

, Sara learned to accommodate to the less than rational decision making. She 
said, "Districts have agendas. Do it [satisfy the agenda]; then move on. 
That's the only way you can go," * 

Developing a Personal strategy « Sara has a" work strategy which has 
evolved over time.. At first h<*r strategy was rather uncomplicated and flowed 
from her own interest in teaching reading. Her original strategy was grounded 

'in the notion that if one were to use an appeal based on the educational ' 
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needs of children, thje progress towards excellence in reading programs would 
sviftly follow* Sara long ago Abandoned that uncomplicated posture* Her 
current, still evolving, strategy chn be stated 4s nine rules. 

The first three rules deal with howjto get along in schools* They 

V ^ 

1* Know t£e informal organization and us,e that knowledge* 

* 2* Recognize the chain of command. 

■ » *« . 

3* Be arped with something to give which shows an interest 
1 m in reading* * , ■ * * - 

The remaining six rules center more directly on field agent activity. 
They arei ' 

4* .Go to the scl)09ls only on invitation and try to arrange 
invitations* 

This rule ifi centered in Sara's belief that it is very easy 
to be a nuitaryre in schools and being a nuisance is not' com- 
patible with/being, a linker. The rule also underlines the fact 
that it is difficult for a non-employee simply to drop into a 
school andh^pfripve anything by hanging around. First,, there is 
'no place to hang around. 1 And second, everyone at the school is 
busy io his or her walled-off space. 

* » • 

5* Maintain neutrality. Don't be an advocate for any problem 
or solution. 

To be neutral is .to respect the strong autonomy norm in 
schools. To be an advocate is to violate thpt norm and 
also to lose credibility. 



6. Attend to group processes. * * 

7* Yield to notr so-hidden agendas* . . 

They don't go away by themselves* To yield to them is 
to get them out of the, way, then more rational! decisions 
migh t be made,* f ■ v # 

* 

8* Work with groups, but not individuals* , 
9* Create a sense of ownership by Clients* 
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Jlat Howard ' • . 

It is instructive to contrast Jim Howard's experience as afield 
agent with that of 1 Sara Edwards. Just as Sara did, Jin joined the HDD 
project at its beginning. He was selected for the field agent position 
because of his reading background— he had served as a reading specialist in 
the public schools—and because he had previous experience with reading needs 
assessments. Additionally, a principal actor in one of the school systems 
had heard of his work in reading* 

When he accepted the position, Jim misunderstood its nature. He 
believed he was being hired as a reading specialist for the educational 
, resource center which was the host organization in his state. Upon learning 
the real nature of the jdb, he thought "That's all right. I know something 
about the Right-to-fcead process." Like Sara, Jim found .the job rewarding* 
However, spealcing of the emotionally draining aspectd of ttje job, Jim said, 
"You get emotionally burned out. You can't be a linker forever" You get too 
well known. It is well to guard against too much exposure." 

Although Jim and Sara" both experienced problems with the support 
system that was supposed to make their jobs easier, at least one of the 
school districts with which Jim worked was fairly well prepared for collator- 

i 

fition with the IfflXJ project. Before the final decision to collaborate was 
made, teachers it^that district had access to the project proposal, and an 
assistant superintendent had met with them three or four times prior to the 
start of the projeqt. Also, *a task force had been established in each of the 
four schools prfo? to Jim's arrival, and some teachers and administrators had 
had prior experience with the n4bds assessment procedures. Further, it was 
made clear to air concerned that the assistant superintendent fully backed 
the project and the linker, and such backing was seerrH&y all as an essential 
ingredient. Moreover, the assistant superintendent spent a full day making 
the rounds of the schools and introducing Jim, and he was fairly regular in ^ 
attending meetings of the combined task forces. After making clear his 
approval of the project, working with teachers in explaining the project, and 
introducing the linker, the assistant super intendint^remained distant from 
the project except for attending the meetings cited above, by which he 

continually demonstrated his support. Through the assistant superintendent's 

* v 

maintaining his distance from the detailed operations of the project, teachers 

• i . I 

came to feel that it was their project, not his. 

s* if* 



Jin Howard was prepared to encounter various levels of understanding 
and misunderstanding about the project. After all, he himself had taken 
the job thinking he was to be a resource center reading specialist. No doubt 

* • 

bis own misunderstanding of the project spurred him to prepare to deal with 

th^ Mi sunder st^dings t%it others might have. Be prepared himself to explain 

« * ■ 

the project fully — and in each school and district, office he gave a presents- 

tion complete with printed material and an overhead projector* Subsequently, 

he developed an audio-slide presentation about tye project. As a resalt of 

his preparation and his careful presentations about the nature of the 

project, misconceptions of the project did not reach the high level that 

tljey had in Sara's sites* In Sara's case, project misunderstandings were 

never <}irectly or systematically faced. Although Sara knew all. along what 

the project -was about, she did n ot p repa/e a careful explanation of the 

project and dealt with misunderstandings^ only on an ad hoc basis. 

Although Jim Howard had been a reading specialist, he decided that as 

a linker he did not want to build on that for a relationship. * Rather I 

wanted to establish one** He did not wish to be seen as a reading specialist 

because local personnel, he thought, qjiould see the project as their project, 

not his. Since the project dealt with reading, he felt that building on the 

role of reading, specialist would make it difficult to establish ownership of 

the project among the school people. ' ■ ' 

li is less accurate to say that Jim Howard learned his role that it 

* 

is to say fie established it. The role he established had two main points - 
One point had to do with project "owner ship." He established the point that 
the .project belonged to the task forces. It was not his, nor did it belong 
to the RDO project . While Sara engaged in some manipulation to estab- 
lish the notion of ownership well into the life span of the project, Jim 
never faced "that problem* . The second point made in establishing his role 
was' that he was a facilitator a helper* One respondent neatly described 
Jim's role as follows s N *{Jim) is the coach. He are the team, with c>ur own 
captain** * 4 

Establishing his role was not a passive activity for Jim. He 

** * ■ ' ' ' 

described his role Verbally* He acted it oufc* And, soon after the start 

of the project, he asked tw&t forWlnembers to write down their expectations* 

it* { * * 

of his role,, so. he could correct misunderstandings on the spot. 
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these other 8 have a good*46ai of impact on the role* undoubtedly it is the 
non-standard nature of the work of linkers ^or the novelty of the position, 
that permitted Jin to establish a role, rather than to necDtiate it with site 
staff. The task force members with vhtfm he worked had had no prior exper- 
ience with linkers ,^ho precedents had been set, hence the freedom Jia had in 
establishing his role. , , 

In his work as* a linker, Jin Howard was guided by what he light- % 
hear ted ly* refers to as his "bible. " The "bible" consists of two articles 
written by Jack R f Gibb, titled "Defensive Communication 11 (1961) and " Is " 
Help Helpful?" (1964). Jia^said "I keep them uppermost in my mind as I work 
with trie schools •" + 

The general notion of "Defensive Communication" and its utility, 
to Jia can be seen" in the following: 

r m * 

Behaviors , that listeners perceive as possessing any of the 
characteristics listed in the le # ft-hand column arouse defensiveness, 
whereas those which they interpret as having any'of the qualities 
listed in the right-hand column reduce defensive feelings* The 
degree to which these reactions, odcur vdepends upon personal level of 
defensiveness and upon the general climate in the group* 



Defensive diaates 

\. pvaldation 

2. Control 

3. Strategy 

4. Neutrality 

5. Superiority 
6* , Certainty 



Supportive Climates 

1. Description 

2. Prpblem Orientation 

3. Spontaneity 

4 . Empathy 
5« Equality 

6* Provisionalism 



Likewise, "Is Help Helpful?" contains some hints that Jiff found 
useful. x ^he following table presents a theory of the helping relationship^ 
Seven parallel sets of orientations are presented. One set of conditions 
maximizes /help fend a parallel set of conditions minimizes help. / ( 
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Orientations That Help 



Orientations That Hinder 



1* Reciprocal trust (confidence, 
warmth, acceptance) 

2* Cooperative learning^ (iLpiify, 
exploration, quest) * s 

3* Mutual 1 growth (becoming,, 
actualizing, fulfilling) 

4* Reciprocal openness (spon- 
taneity, candor, honesty) 

5* Shared problem solving 
(defining, producing 
alternatives, testing) £ 

* 

Autonomy (freedom, inter- 
dependence, equality) 

7* Experimentation (play, 
^iKn^va^ion, provisional 
efforts) 



1* Distruct (fear, punitiveness, 
defensiveness) 

2* Teaching (training, advice 
giving, indoctrinating) 

3/ Evaluating (fixing, correcting, 
•providing remedies) 

/ 

4. Strategizing (planning, 
maneuvering, gamesmanship) 



5. Modeling (demonstrating, 
information giving, guiding) 

y • • \ * 

6* /Coaching (molding, steering, 
/ controlling)' 

7* Patterning (making standard 
or static) * * 



Mim w4s made aware of % these two articles and their content in training 
essions provided by the regional educational laboratory* Systematic evidence 4 
is not available about the extent to* which the notions of nondefensive 1 
communication and helpful help were evident in Jim's day-to-day work with i 
the schools* However, comment* made by those who worked with him suggest 
that his actions were in keeping with these notions* Some such comments 
follow: "took a while to trust him, but he proved to be as good as his ' 
word 0 ; "good listener—restates wtjat, is going* on to improve communication 11 ; » 
•very pgjitive"; "makes people think for themselves"; "pays sincere corapli- 
mentsL"; "up-front, 'makes no premises"; and "with him we retain our self-security* 

A notable element of 'Jim's work in the schools was the extent to 
which he maintained contact with all relevant people + the task forces, the 
principals, and the; central office personnels Be never entered a school 
district yfyiout informing the central office person of his visit and his 
missicgv Further, whenever he was in a school district he always stopped in 
each ai)d every collaborating School even though he might not have any busi- 
ness to conduct in some' of the schools* , ' ** 
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Be felt strongly that the school principal* had an important part 
\ ■ * . , \ - 

,to»play in the collaborative effort* As set out^n the project guidelines, 

principals were ex^ecte£ to be members of the btfildins^eyel task force. Jim 
did not let the natter rest with mere steobership online task force. He had 
■little talks" with them about their role in the project and on the task fprces 

In one school, however, 'Jim's interest in the role of the principal . 
ended in a complete breakdown of trie collaborative effort. According to Jim, 
the school task force was operating\ithout leadership from the principal. 
Even wtyrse, "ejreryone looked to him," and "he just sat." During a large part' 
of one task force meeting, the principal "visited with a trophy salesman" 
\within hearing distance of the other task force members, and the task, force 
simply waited until the salesman and principal were finished. The next day 
•Jim stopped by the principal's office to aSk him whether he was "in the 
project or wanted out." The question led to a "blow up," and highlighted 
what m Jim called a personality conflict. However described, the incident 
resulted in a breakdown of the working relationship and the task force 
activities were abandoned. Opon the* breakdown of the collaborative relation- 
ship, 'Jim requested assistance from the project headquarters staff. The 
project responded by sending a representative of the regional educational 
laboratory to investigate. However, *fter the fall of 1977, no further 
project work was carried out in the school. 

Very notable about \Jim Howard's work with. the school-based task 
forces was JAe extent to which he placed the ownership of the project, and 
the work rfv*h£ailed,' upon the task force members. Whereas Sara would and 

did jump in, so to. speak, and actually engage herself in the planning work 

i « 

when things ground to a halt, 'Jim never did, even though opportunities for so 
doing arose. In this way he firmly, established the notion that it was their 
project, not, his, and further that they had to do the planning work. 

Iri working with people in organizations, * Jim Howard's style was 
^centered to a considerable extent on the building of string personal relation- 
ships. , He was reported to be a master of knowing the people he worked with 
and knowing their special interests. Be seems to have made each task force 
feel' ad if it were the only important task force. He informed people of 
workshops of interest and facilitated their travel, he aided in new* job 
placement for a few of his clients, and he assisted in securing the recogni- 
tion of two schools' in, the statewide Promising Practices Fair. * 
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In working wtthfthe task forces, Jim never terminated a meeting 
yithout setting p d&te for the next meeting, and betteen meetings he often 
telephoned or stopped by to see "how things are goin£«" Although Jim knew 
that decision making in organizations is not always rational, he attempted 
% to guide the task forces, step by step, through the f Entire needs assessment 
process and wh^le so doing tried to suppress flights to solutions before 
the problem was specified* Be was quite successful, but not totally so, in 
his %liott/^ Jim's thoughts on the needs assessment and solution search 
process were Catch-22 in character* "If the solution searches for the 
problem, then (the needs assessment) is a fraud. On the other hand^ if 
no one has anything in mind, the process does not 4 secern to work." Jim's 
current, though still evolving, strategy includes the following nine rules. 

+3 

1. Establish your role through instruction and acts. Don't let 
others mold it. <+ 

2. Guard against communication which makes people defensive. 

3. Develop a ^communication orientation that helps, not hinders. 

4. Work with groups that include the school principal and 
instruct the principal as to his or her^role. 

5. Make ^ure the clients know that they owa the project. Never act 
a&4 if it is your project . 

* 

,6. Place the work burden on the clients. Don't dcf their work or 
you will confuse the sense of ownership*. 

7. Establish strong personal^relationships^ 

8. Keep all levels in the chain of command informed # at all times. 
9« Kev§r, leave without arranging another appointment. 



Epilogue 



* * * - 
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This chapter has presented case summaries of two field agents and 
their -emerging relationships with sch<Jcrfcv clients. These two agents, while 
situated in the same project, present «$txasts of many of thfe topics that 
were dealt with in Chapter 5. They came to the job with different expect a- 
lions, used very different strategies for influencing theix clients, and had 
very different perspectives on how change could best be effected by an 
external agent* In the en£, they also appeared to be quite different in the 
degree to which they were able to deal with client expectations -for their 
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behavior. Despite, their differences, both perceived ^ftfc^role as stimulating 

stressful: the process of learning-on-the-job in aLrole which required 
continuous negotiation of role expectations with multi/le^blients was seen by 
N^both'Vim and Sara as a "burnout" job, ^though they each developed his or her 
own strategies for coping ♦ , , 

t Jim may have been trying to efcercise coercive power >when he coipronted 
tKe principal with the question, "Are you in,, or $o you want out?" (In fact. 
* this led'to the termination of the collaborative relationship w£th this 
site.) Sara used the availability of project funSs as a reward, rather then 
threatening to withhold these funds as punishment. ^ 

Sara initially relied' on her expert power : "She found much comfort 
from her expertise fin" reading instrdH|on) .♦♦ .the reading expertise gained 
her what seemed to be immediate credibility in the schools." However, she 
soon learned that her expertise in reading caused some of her clients to try 
to push her into a role of making decisions about" reading programs, rather 
than helping them to make decisions on their own. Jim resisted typing 
himself as the "reading expert" from' the very i>eginning: "Although (he) had 
been a reading specialist, he decided that as a linker he did not want to 
build on that for a relationship. .. .Since the project dealt wi£fi reading, «he 
felt that building on the role o^ reading specialist would make it difficult 
to establish ownership of the project among school people." 

Both Jim and Sara used reward power to help cement their relation- 
ships with site personnel; "During the entry period, §ara learned that she 
had resources which could be spent to secure a social obligation .and perhaps a 
commitment to the project.... Additionally, Sara could and did do 'favors 1 for 
school personnel." Jim also did favors for his clients; "He informed people 
of workshops of interest and facilitated their travel, he aided in new job 
placement for a few of his clients, and he assisted them in securing recogni- 
tion of two schools in the statewide Promising Practices Pair." In both 
cases « the agents' use of reward power appears to have been a deliberate 
strategy, which was also quite effective. 

Neither agent seems to have consciously exerted legitimate power 
over the sites*-- i«e., the power inherent in the agent's role as a representa- 
tive of the project* In fact, on at least one occasion, Sara's attempt to 
invoke project rules and regulations was overrided by the project director, 
thus undermining her authority and causing her to lose credibility. Jim 
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Insisted that the task forces take responsibility for the project and reminded 

them over and over again that the project was theirs, not his nor even the 

* * 

RDO project's* 

Jim relied heavily on referent power, the development of persbnal 
affinity with site personnel: "In working with people in organizations, 
^ (Jim's) style was centered to a considerable extent on the building of strong 
personal relationships. He was reported to be a master of knowing the people 
be worked with and knowing their special interests*" 

Jim seems to have been more strongly oriented towards the political 
perspective than Sara, though not to the exclusion o£ other strategies for 
change* Both Him" and Sara made a point of working with the chain of command 
and included this in their list of rules for field agents. Sara made an 
effort to wrk with groups of people rather than individuals, saying "one 
person can block you, but one person cannot get you in." 

The contrast between Jim and Sara. is clear, however, in the degree 
to which they were effective in using political strategies, particularly in 
the degree to which they allowed powerful site administrators to shape their 
roles* Sara was, very unsure of herself initially and tried to fcuy cooper- 
ation by conforming to everyone's expectations of her as a linker* Jim, 
however, firmly defined his role and quickly corrected any misunderstandings » 
on the part of site personnel* This forthright tactic seems to have saved 
Jim experiencing the degree of role conflict and associated job stress * 
felt by Sara, though the same thing might have been accomplished through a 
process of negotiation ^with site personnel* 

Despite Sara's adjustments tp the "politics of educational change,? 
she typically preferred strategies associated with the individual incentives 
perspective y She cb-opted one reluctant administrator by arranging for him 
to be elected to the governing board of the project, a move that apparently 
gratified his ego and prompted another principal to remark, "He's been 
bought*" More often, however, she simply tried to go around obstructive 
principals and cent^Jrifof f ice personnel* Both Jim and Sara seemed t^ -Concen- 
trate their attention on principals and other administrators, rather than 
attempting to build grass-roots support for the project among teachers* 
While Sara professed the importance of understanding the "informal organiza- 
tion" of_school districts, neither Jim nor Sara showed strong leanings toward 
the structural perspective on change * 

* 

* 



INTRODUCTION . . 

' V ' " • . x ' 

In this section we return Jto the topic of what field agents 

_ M 

actually do, in terms of delivering services, and bow this affects both their 
own job-related attitudes, and their clients. The quantitative analysis and 
cue materials in Chapters 7 and 8 Wl^ll not attempt to provide a definitive 
assessment of the degree to which field agents contribute to the outcomes of 
school change, programs, for this is treated in considerable detail in another 
volume of thisVstydy (Louis, Rosenblum and Molitor, 1981). Rather, the focus 
bf both chapter a. is upon (1) how field agent roles and activities are affected 
by job design anm management features of their context; and (2) how the roles 
and activities which, they ascribe to themselves are related to field v agentaV^ 
own job satisfaction and to their assessments of site and program "success." 

Chapter 7 presents an analysis of agent survey data that reveals 
two major findings. First, the associations between the types of roles and 
activities in + vhi<;h agents engage, and both age^t job attitudes and 1 measures 
of school and program outcomes are relatively weak. Second, agent roles and 
activity patterns appear to be primarily a function of the interpersonal^ 
relationships that they have with key influential others—client administrators, 
and supervisors at the local and more distant project level. * , 

Chapter 8 presents a case study of one agent and her activities in 
two school settings. It is intended not only to provide some more detail 
about the quantitative findings, 'but also to draw attention to relationships 
that could not be fully examined, in the survey data* In particular, th£ case 
materials illuminate th£ way in which tbe agent's individual personality and' * 
resources helped to shape both her general role definition and the activities 
in which she engaged over a three-year period. Chapter 8 also provides 
evidence on, the degree to which the agertt J s spontaneous and other unplanned w 
decisions about how to handle her role and client nee^s had larger impacts 
upon the progress of her schools through the change ^process. 
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CHAPTER 7* 1 
FIELD AGENT ROLES AND ACTIVITIES 



""Previous chapters in this, report ha^efticused on how organizational, 
design and support systems for field agents, as well as the agents 4 strategies 





for negotiating rel^onships with sites, affect the agents' attitudes jabout \ 
their work and also their effectiveness.' The present chapter focuses <yi the 



measures of' role and activity performance first presented£in Chapter 2« w& 
7 qfeamine the impacts of field agent roles and at&ivitiqs on the agents 1 jpercep- 
tions of program success and site performance (a new variable) , as well as on 
their job satisfaction and pther job-related attitudes. We also examine po- 
tential influences on f ield Cgent roles and activities* Thus, field agent rol(R| 
K - 

^~-^jd activities are considered both as a cause of site outcomes and field ageijjt 

4 % job-related attitudes and as a consequence of other factors—namely job dpsign, , 

personal characteristics, £J\e support and training structure, and the agent's 
■ 

relationships to* client schools. , * 

Most of the variables included in this analysis ha&e~been introduced 
V earlier* The major focuses of the chapter— agent roles and activities — we'rtT**' 
introduced descriptively in Chapter . 2. In, this chapter, however, the long 
lists of different types of roles and activities are reduced to a smallef 
\* numbeir. Three role# and fouf clusters of activities are uqed:' t 

• field agent soles t program change expert, content , 
% • specialist, and generalist/coordinatorr ' " 



• field agent activities t boundary-spanning, working 
' with teachers, budget management, arid professional . .* 

' ^ , development^* " * ' * # \ 

The derivation' of these toles and activities from our data is described 
* in the* following section; 

* * ( 

Measures o£ Roles and Activities ^ - * x 

r — ; — . 

To perform the analyses for*t^is chapter, the measures of role, and > 
activity performance first presented in Chapter 2 wete reduced to seven 
scales — three describing roles and four describing aptivities. .The proceKires 
for defining these scales included factor analysis, followed in some cases by " 

* % , - * i 

simple adjustments to increase scale reliability • At this point it should be 

9^/ •' • .■ iod 



noted that a number of the original questionnaire items, including some roles 
and. activities which the average field agent performed to a great extent, did 
not load highly on any of the factors accounting for the differences among 
field agents,, and for this reason they were not included .in the scales, 
f 1 ' The scales describing field agent roles were derived from questions 
which asked the agents to rate,, on a five-point scale, the degree to which 
they performed ten possible roles: resource person, coordinator, process 
trailer, observer/historian, counselor or "handhofder ,* expert in assisting 
the match between innovations And problems, Conflict resolver, content 
^" - specialist, program implementor, and evaluator. The means and standard 

deviations for these different roles are presented in Table 2-3, Chapter 2. 

The following thr.ee scales were derived on the basis of the factor 

* • * • 

tanalysigr ' * 

*± * 

• - Program change expert . This scale, which Hfcs a standard- 

ized alpha or reliability score of .75, consists of the 
following items t expert in assessing the match between 
- innovations and problems, program implementor, and evalu- 
ator..* * * * 

w • Content specialists ' This. scale is composed of v one itemt 
basic skills*, career education, or inservice specialist. 

• Geri?ralist-coordinator . This scale also consists of on$ 
itemt coordinator. . * m 

It may be noted that the program change expert, role includes the two 
roles that were least ^performed by agents t program implementor and evaluator. 

r 

The other item in the index, an expert in matching innovations 'to problems, # 
was also a role performed less than most of the other options in the question, 
as was, the content specialist role, one that agents typically indicated they 
. performed rarely. The only frequently performed role that emerged from the 
factor analysis was coordinator.. This role received the highest rank in 
terms of the degree to which agents indicated that it described their role 

■ 4 'behavior. tt. ' - 

# The*c8cales describing different agent activities were derived from a 
question .which asked the agents to rate the degree to which they spent 4 
time on various activities. The list of activities included: meetings with* 
small planning groups at the sites ;, writing reports; arranging, designing or 
conducting workshops; travelling from, site to site; promoting or explaining 

«% the RDU program; working with individual Administrators; organizing, preparing 
and delivering materials; general meetings with site staff; developing 
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Table 7-1 



V 



Poles 



Activities' 



IWTBRCORRELATIOHS OF ROLES AND, ACTIVITIES 
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t 


Boles 




i Activities 




1 


Program 

Change 

Expert 


Cqntent 
Specialist 

* 


Generalist 
Coordinator 


Boundary 
Spanning 


Budget 
Management 


* rf 

Activities 
with Teachers 


Professional 
Development 


Program . 
Chancie Expert 


1.00 












A * 




sTcontent 
\ Special 1st * 


-♦04 


1.00 










- 


* 

• 


1 Generally- 


.08 


-.26** 


1.00 








* 


m 

t* H 


Boundary 
Spanning 


. .41** 


:04 


.33** 




1.00 




m 




Budget 
Management 


.00 - 


.09 


.25** 




.13 


1.00 


% « 


« 


< 

Activfties 
with" Teachers 


.14 


.01 


.06 




^8** 

♦ 

• 


T21* 


1.00 


m 


Professional 
^Development 


.06 


-.03 

* * 


.25** 




,10 

% 


.00 

* 

* 


.20* 

*** 


x.oo 



9 
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♦Significance _ •lO 
♦♦Significance * .05 



program change expert and to performance as a general ist-coordinator, but not 

, to performance as a content specialist* In Addition, performance as a content 

specialist is negatively related to performance as a generalist-coordinator . 

This indicates that those persons who perceived themselves a'^ content special- 
ty 

ists were less likfcly to behave as nontraditional "field" agents and more 
Likely, to behave 4S traditional curriculum specialists,. available as a 
resource in their host organizations, but generally not engaged actively in 
efforts at the school level* 

* • 

Outcome Measures: Job-Related Attitudes, Program Success, and Perceived 
Site Performance * * 

y Measures of, field agent job satisfaction, sense of efficacy, and* role 

conflict should be familiar to the reader, since they have been used in both 

Chapters 3 and 5* In addition, in Chapter 5 we introduced the measure* of 

perceived program success, or the degree to which the agent felt that repre*- 

sentative groups in a specific client schools would- rate their site's involve- 

■ a * 

merit with the program as a success* In this section we introduce a new 
measure of school outcomes—perceived site performance* ttiis measure was 
obtained ^by asking the agents to rate a randomly selected specific site on 

\ ■ 

the following dimensions: , «■ * 

• To *what extent has the solution selected -solved the 
' problem identified? 

_ % m To what extent is the solution that has been implemented 
likely to continyrf to-be used? 

* • To what extent has the problem-solving process been in- 

corporated into the site, implying an ability and willing- ~~ 

# ness to apply the process to future problems? 

^ * 
The measure also includes the difference between the agent's responses to the 

following two items* 

* m + 

• At the beginning of your involvement with this Site, 
to what extent did the local site personnel haVe 
knowledge and skills in effective problem solving?* 

• To what extent do local site personnel now have knowledge 
and skills ineffective problem solving? 

Thevstandardized alpha for the scale is *6&* . * 
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The Effects of Roles and Activities on Outcomes for Field Agent a and Sites 

Significant correlations betwrfen rqles and activities and outcomes 
* # 

for field agents and sites are very sparse, as shown in Table 7-2. Performance 

♦ 

as a content specialist* although ^positively correlated with job satisfaction, 
is negatively correlated with ©ensures of site performance and program 
' success. One might be tempted to attribute this to the fact that the content 
^ specialists were less likely to engage in boundary-spanning activities—were 

{ it not for, tlje fact that boundary-spanning activities are also negatively 

♦ 

correlated with program success, as» percejLved by the agent. The field 
agents 1 sense ol efficacy — that is, their sense of the importance of their 
own efforts — is negatively related to the amount of time spent in activities 
with teachers. 

« 

Turning to the correlations of roles and activities with rale con- 

i 

fllct, only two prove to be; statistically significant: a negative relation- 
ship with performance as a generaliat-coordinator r and a positive relation- 
1 ship with the amount of time spent on boundary-spanning activities. Tfce 
latter finding is easy to interpret ctjd consistent with theory: the more 
. time one spends on activities which bririg~"ofte^in contact with a variety of 
potential role partner s r the more vulnerable one becomes to conflicting 
demands from various individuals. Largely on the strength of this relation- 
ship, a canonical correlation between the two types of role conflict (Inferred 
and reported) and the set of fi^ld agent activities was found to be significant 
at the .TO leyel. * - 

Thtf"negative relationship between the generalist-coordinator role and 
role conflict may be explained by the relatlvelylp^visibility of the 
coordinator role v Many of the HDU agents described their role as "behind the M 
scenes." They arranged meetings but did not chair them; they brought in 
consultants to help schools solve their problems but rarely professed their 
own Opinions. Agents who took this 'strategy were often almost invisible to . 
the members of their client schools. This certainly reduced the number of 
individuals who felt that they could legitimately expect the agent to perform , 
x % specific tasks for them. # t * 

In general, however, the findings are weaic and very scattered, and it 
is perhaps more appropriate to infer another concision : namelV, that the 
reported "agent role* and activities have little impact on job-related attitudes 
and the jpgents 1 perceptions of site success. 
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Table 7-2 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS OF ROLES AND ACTIVITIES 
WITH OUTCOMES FOR WBLD AGENTS AND SITES 



• 
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* 
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Sen^e of 
Efficacy 


.'Job 
Satisfaction 


.Inferred 
Role - 
Conflict 


Reported 
> Role 
Conflict 


T 1- ' . 

Perceived 

Site 
Performance 


Perceived 
Program, - 
Success 




* Program Charge Expert 
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• 
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Cbntsnfc fiDecialist 




- .34** 
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--.22* 
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■ * 
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^ (^neralist-Coordinator 
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• 


> 




■ -.22* 


» 


m * 




r Boundary-Spanning 




• 


.27** 


• 


• 


-.27** 


Activities 

i 

« 


Budget Management 

Activities with Teachers 
• 

^Professional Development 


* 

-.28** 


ff 


* 

■ » 


-.20* 
. v r24* " 
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< 




♦Significance A #10 
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♦♦Significance - ,05 
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* 
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•\ 

^ Why might this be so? Several possible explanations nay be given* 

\ 

First, it night be argued that agents simply dd not report accurately the 

' \ " / 

roles ^nd activities that they carry out r and they cannot r therefore, predict 

any outcomes. Thus r while an agent may claim to be acting as a content 

specialist, he or she may rarely perform that role. However , there are 

indications that, while agent reporting may not be fully accurate , neither is 

it totally unrealistic. For example, agents who spent less time on HDD 

reported performing alLxoles and activities less f^quently than those who 

spent more time on RDO (Spencer and Louis, 1978) . In addition, discussions 

with agents indicate that while agents may tend to under report their role as . 

a "conflict £esolver,* and possibly over-report their roles as coordinators 

as compared to our own and other observations, these biases are systematic 

v across agents, and result from a tendency to describe their roles^tp conform 

more closely to popular and widely circulated definitions of the field agent 

role. - / ^ ' • t / v fc 

*A second reason for the lack of relationship is that the general 

roles .and activities measured here simply do not tap the features of ^the 

. - j 

agent role that are most important. Other analyses, derived from observa- 
tions of agent 8 and schools, have suggested that it is both less subtle and 
more finely tuned features of the agent role that count the most, how much^ 
time the agent spends at the site and how frequently they attend prbject 
meetings (lAuis, Rosenblum and Hoi i tor , 1981) or very situation-specific 
activities that may change the course of a single meeting or influence a 
particular individual (Chapter, 8, this volume) • itiese features are related 
to job design and general field agent strategies and perspectives, not to. 
specific activities. (See also Pi res tone* and Corbett, 1981*) ^ 

He believe that this explanation is more .plausible than 'the first, 
for it takes into account findings that have been presented elsewhere 
in this volume, yo sugaarize, what the field agent does from wfeek to week 

Important than the general strategy that motivates his or her choice 
of activities, the constraints that are placed upon his or her choices by the 
overall design of the job, and the immediate decisions and Interventions 
which are not necessarily part of a more consciously arrived at role definition . 

#136 " • * i 
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The Influence of Selection , Job Design, and Ongoing Management on Field Agent 
Roles and Activities 

, This section deals with variables which presumably can be treated by 
.managers of fieltt agents: the personal characteristics of individuals 
selected for field agent* posit ions , the training arid, support given to these 
individuals, and two key aspects of job design, prpject marginality and the 
percentage of time committed to the job. y ^ 

Personal Character istics . Among tSie personal characteristics which 

i * * 

were examined in relationship to roles and activities were age, teaching 

experience, .innovativeness, and skills. Skills were assessed through a. 

battery of items in 'the second survey of field agents, and as descr ibecUia 

Chapter 3, responses were reduced to three scales using, factor analysis: ^ 

change skills, communication skills, and use-of-power skills. 

The correlations of roles and activities* with age, teaching experi- 

ence, and innovativeijess are sjiown in Table 7-3* Ihe. results show that 

■ 

teaching experienc^Vand, to a lesser extent, age-- are predictive of the 

amount of time spent on boundary-spanning activities, That is, younger field 

• * 
agents with fewer years of teaching experience are more likely to spend time 

on this kind of activity. They are also more likely. to assume the role of a 

gene rali st -coordinator. Older agents* are more likely to perform as content 

specialists. 

Innovativeriess is negatively related to activities with teachers 

and to professional development. The latter relationship is logical because 

part of what makes a field agent innovative is self-reliance and originality; 

thus, the fewer opportunities there are for professional development in .the 

field agent role, the more the agent must rely on his or her own reso 

Field agents who spend time working with individual teachers have a clear 4 

personal prof ij.e. - The more time that is spent on activities Mi^th teachers, 

/ , 0 J 

the less the field agents perceive themselves as innovative and the less 

lively they are to see themselves as being skilled io any of the areas tapped 

by our survey (see Table 7-4) . -^fipreover ,v as 'indicated earlier/, the* amount of 

time spent on activities with teachers is \egatively related to the field 

agents 9 sense of efficacy. \ 

The most striking aspect of the analysis presented in Table 7-4 is 

that there axe jbo many, negative relationships ^betv^en roles and activities 

and the extent to which field agents perceive themselves as being skilled in 
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Table 7-3 



SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS OP ROLES AND ACTIVITIES^ 
WITH AGE, TEACHING EXPERIENCE, AND INNOVATIVENBSS* 



Roles 



^Activities 





Age 


Teaching 
Experience 


Innovatlveness 


r Program Change Expert 




» 


* * 


) Content' Specialist , • 


• 30** 






L Generalisti^Coordinator 


-•44** 


-.33** 


* 


r BouMary Spanning 


-.28** 


s 

-.52** 




Budget Management 
Activities with Teachers 
w Professional Developdont 






^ * 
- -.20* 

-^24* 



*Signif icanbe - •lO 
**Significance - .05 
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Table 7-4 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS OF ROLES AND ACTIVITIES 
. WITE SELF -REPORTED SKILLS 



# 



0 

ERIC 





Change 
Skills 

■ 


Conaunication 
Skills 


Effective 
' Uffe~tff*R)wer 




p Program 'Change Expert 




-.23* 


-•35** 


Roles < 


Contept Specialist 






« 




^ GenerAlist-Coordinator 

/ 




t 


* 




% 

r * 


• 

i 








Boundary, Spanning 




-.36?* 


-.43** 


Activities 


Budget Management 




-.24* 


• 


1 


Activities, with Teachers 


- t 20* 


' -.24*'. 


. " -.24* 




Professional Development 








* 

4 


♦Significance - ."10 
"Significance - .05 

* 

p 


14S 




• 

% 

< 

• 

* 

» 

• 

• 



communication and the effective use of power. (Note that communication 
skills , and the effective use of power are highly correlated r r ■ .86, sign.^ 
.05.) Since, the strongest negative relationships are with the program change 
agent role and boundary-spanning activities, a conclusion one might draw from . 
this analysis is that field agents who stress their communication skills and 
understanding of the pbwer structure are more likely to assume a low profile 
and be more passive in theic, relationships with sit*s. The factors of 
age and experience may also' enter into the explanation of this finding. 
Older and more experienced agents are r as we have seen r less likely to act 
as boundary^spanners~and they are also more likely to emphasize their 
ability to coouaun icate agd use power effectively (see Table 7-8, at the end 
of the chapter). Older agents may be more likely to adopt roles which 
emphasize their ability to understand and work within existing social settings 
than to challenge the status quo. 1 " 

However, canonical analyses of the relationships between the sets of 
roles and activities and the set of skills yielded no significant correlations. 

" Job Design . The percentage of time committed to the field agent 
position appears to have had little bearing on the extent to which various * 
roles and activities were performed (Table 7-5) . The only significant 
relationship between percentage time commitment and roles or activities is 
with the role of program change expert (r * .29, sig .10). 

The extent to which field «ag£nts perform certain roles is clearly 
related to both types of marginality (Table 7-5). In particular, the lower 
the agents' local marginality score—most typically, the closer they feel to 
the host organization— the more likely they are to perform as a program 
change expert. On the one hand, this appears to be reasonable, since the 
role of program change expert is a relatively intrusive one, and an agent 
might be less likely to feel caafqrtable performing it without a secure 
organizational base. This line of reasoning may also be used to explain thfe 
negative relationship between boundary-spanning activities and local margin- 
ality. While local marginality is negatively related to the agent's willing- 
ness to engage in the higher initiative boundary-spanning activities and 
program change "role, project marginality does not hinder this betiavior. This 
finding again confirms the importance of examining marginality in terms of 
different sets of organizational settings in which the boundary spanner must 
operate. Project marginality is, in fact, positively related to the per- 
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Table 7-5 



Roles 



SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS OP ROLES, AND ACTIVITIES 
WITH SELF-REPORTED SKILLS 



Activities 



• 

* 


* 

Percentage 
RDU 


Project 
Marginality 


Local 

Marginality 


f Program Change Expert 


.29* 


.29** 


-.27* 


( Content Specialist 

1 ' 




.34** 
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V* Generalist-Coordinator 
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\ 






% * 

m ■ ■ 

Bou nda r y-Spa n n i ng 

• 




* 

* 


* * 

* -.30* 
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Budget ^anagement 
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>* 




Activities with Teacherd 








w Professional Development 


i 
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* 



^Significance - .10 
♦♦Significance - .05 \ 
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,V' formance of* the^ program change expert rote. If we synthesize these two 
findings 'and are willing to speculate a little, it appears that, where 



Ik 

a high 



^initiative external bhang e cole is needed, it is Important to ensure that the 
▼ v 'r - • ■ 

igent 'isfat£hche$ to the host organization, but not so locally yes ted that he 

♦ • * ' * " ■ 

t or qhe does not; identify, with the demands and requirements of the more 

^ distant sponspring organization* Th,e effective,, program change^ expert m^ 

^flbecessrfri^, serve tvo^iaasters. 



ship 
whicfc^ 




Training and Support . The training varriabies examined in relation- 
oles and activities included aggregate measures of the extent to 
Lining was received in a number of content 'areas, the* usefulness ,of 



the training that was received, 1 th^appropr lateness of the amount of training 
received in eaqh acda, and the timeliness, of the training* Very few signifi- 
cant correlations were fouhd, and theffife were -quite scattered* ttie app^opriafce- 
ness of the amotfflt of training received was negatively related €b performance 
as a, content specialist (r m m **3£, si^ v *0 S) a t^to the 'amount of time spefit 
-^_yVn professional development (r * -.24, sig .10). The timeliness of the 

craining was positively related, to the amount of* time spent on boundary-spann- 
ipg activities (r * .26, sig .10). (See. Spencer and Louis,* 1980 for a more 
w 9 detailed discussion.) • ■ - , . 4 

The influence of various rol$ partners on field agent* roles and ^ 




S 



aft Cities,, was quite strong, as shown in Table 7-6. This analysis included 
^several inembe$§ of the field agent's support system— project director, 
project evaluator, and immediate supervisor. Where the project director's 
influence was relatively strong, tlje field agent tended towards higher levels 



of performance in the roles of program change expert and content specialist. 
The project ^valuator's influence is also related to performance as a program 
change expert,,, while t&e supervisor's influence is related to performance a? 
a* content special Jkifcnd a generalist-cootdinatoi;. 

Thdf amount of time spent* on boundary-spanndng activities is related 
to the levels, of influence of all three* rfcleT^^rtner s. One possible inter- 
pretation is that higher levels of boundag^- spanning activities involve 
increased contact with role partners at all lerafcls, thus increasing the 
opportunity for these role partners to exert a^ influence on the field 
agent.* 
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Table 7-6 • 

SIGNIFICANT C0RRBIATI0N3|0P ^OLES AND ACTIVITIES 
WITH INFLUENCE OF WIOUS'.ROLE PARTNERS 



>F VARIOUS'. 



* 

ft 
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Project 
Director 
. Influence 


Proj ect 
EvAlUAtor 
Influence 


Suoervisor 
Influence' 


/"Program Change Expert 


•23* 


.26** 




< Content Specialist 


.21* 




.23* 


VGeneralist-Coordinator 


* 




.28** 


* * 

C Boundary-Spanning 


.59** 
) 

* * 


.28** 


.43** 


A Budget Management 


* 

* 


* 


I A<^t^jities with Teachers 


, % .25** 






1 Professional Development 






.39** , 



♦Significance - j*iO » . 
'♦♦Significance - .05 
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However , this explanation_ignores the fact that most of what goes on 
under the title of •boundary spanning* involves being in the field and out of 
Contact with supervisors in either the host or the .project. In fact* if the 
indicators making up the boundary-spanning rde are recalled, they involve 
far more emphasis on the field than on the office : -travelling from site , 
to site r meeting with small planning groups in the schools, promoting or 
explaining the program, and organizing, preparing or delivering materials. 
The only projector host-oriented components are writing reports and meeting 
with project staff* Thus, it seems more likely thaft more intensive boundary- 
spanning activities are caused by the e*{>ectatibns, of local and project ~* 
supervisors than that boundary-spanning activities ihcrease contacts with, 
and thus the influence of, supervisors. 

Table 7-7 shows that frequency of interaction with members of the 
field agent's support: system is a good predictor of field agent roles and 
activities. Some differences in the pattern of relationships are yorth 
noting. First, although the supervisor's influence is related to performance 
as a content specialist and a generali^t^-coordinator, the frequency of 
interaction with the supervisor is related to performance as a program change 
expert. Second, there is a relatively strong negative correlation between 
the amount of time spent on budget management and trie frequency of interaction 
witttsthe project evaluatoir; however, this is probably an artifact of the 
delegation of responsibilities within projects. As expected, boundaryr 
spanning activities are positively correlated with support from all levels. 

Before leaving the topic of how role partners influence the agent, 
we should look for the forest amidst the trees* The most significant finding 
from a management perspective is that influence from all role partners 
tends to be positively reinforcing . Wte do not find, t for example, that 
influence from the project director is positively correlated with boundary- 
spanning activities, while influence from the host supervisor is negatively 
correlated wj^th this role. This finding extends also to the influence of 
site administrators, which is positively correlated with both boundary- ' 
spanning activities and activities with teacher^ (r ■ .44 ana .26, sig .05) 
(see Table 7-8 at the end of this chapter). Although we found earlier that 
increasing influence frca multiple role partners "tends to significantly 
augment Reported apd inferred role conflict, m this does not necessarily mean 
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Table 7-7 



Correlations c* roles ahp activities /""\ 

WITH SOPPORt\fROH VARIOUS ROLE PARTNERS 



Activities 



Prog ran Change Expert 
•Content Specialist 
Generalist-Coordinator 

^Boundary Spannfn^ 

m 

pudget ljanagement * 
Activities .with Teachers 
Professional* Development 



Project 
Director 
' Support 



.31** 



.49** 



Project 

Evaluator 

Evaluator 



• 33** 



* * 



.35** 



Supervisor 
Support 



♦Significance - «10 
**Signif icance - .05' 



.26* 



.38** 



.26* 
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thAJb role partners .are sending signals that are so opposite and mixed that 
the agent ¥ is expected to act in entirely tiif Cerent ways. 

Conclusion , 

Die major finding of the preceding i analysis is that interpersonal 
relationships have a strong influence on what field agents -do. All role 
partners — including members of the field agent's support system, as well as 
site administrators—are able to influence sane aspect of th& field agent's * 
roles or activities. 

Other factors influencing the field agent's roles and activities 
include the agent's age and experience. The percentage time commitment to 
the field agent positiqh, although expected to have an influence, is rela- 
tively unimportant. Characteristics of the field agent's training also have 

i i 

little influence. 

The direct relationships between what field agents do and the field 

■ * 

agent's sense of efficacy and job satisfaction are relatively weak/ yet the 
field agent's performance of different roles and activities have a significant 
effect on perceived rolfe conflict. « 

Finally, although We know that the extensivenesg o£~a field agent's 
involvement and influence in local change efforts *is positively related 
to successful school change, the analyses in this chapter showed little 
relationship between what field agents do and the field agent's perceptions 
oft site performance and program success. Again, the possibility that our 
measurefuof roles and activities are too general to. produce differences in 
^outtftoes should -be noted. It is also possible th'at the field agents* per-; 
ceptions are not adequate measures of <site outcomes. 
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. . CHAPTER 8 ♦ 

TOE NORTHEAST FIELD AGENT IN ACTION: A CASE* 
IJeverly toy Taylor 

'(.'■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

The Northeast f£eld agent se/mb to. typify fogged energy, enthusiasm 
bound 'up with clearheaded thinking. One gets a sense of x her straightforward- 
ness, partly from the Way she looks directly at people, and -partly from the 
problem-solving orientation that she brings to her work. c ** 

Worki^ as a community organizer in the late l?60's# the Northeast 
•field agent became involved in adult. education and, training, an interest 
which expanded from on-the-job exploration to a master's degree in adult 
education. During that time, she also grew: proficient in organisation 
development skills, which she has "applied to independent consulting* . 

4 

'Joining her agency in the summer of 1975/ she served in two capaci- 
ties, both of which 'proved to be excellent training for her subsequent role 
as an "too field agent, first, she worked as a field agent for the National 
Diffusion Network State Facilitator Project. Second, she coordinated, as 
well as participated in, a project aimed at helping groups of local school 

administrators define their educational planning and management needs, select 

* p 

a suitable inservice program, and create a plan for using riewly acquired 
skills in their own districts, 

* ttolike most other field agents in the RDD program, the Northeast 
agent had ne^er taught in the public schools, a fact which afoe was quick to 
point out to the school people with whom she was working, and one which she 
came to regard as a plus* *■ 

All of m? work has 'been with adults and small groups. I 
^stressed that I was a h teacher of adults, not of children. 
Because I wasn^ coming in as. an expert teacher of kids, 
I didn"t see myself as helping teachers iiTthat way, and 
they felt comfortable knowing that P wasn't coming in to 
judge. their teaching. . * 



*Tbis chapter was adapted from Beverly toy ^ylor, The Inside . * 
Outsiders , Andover, HA: The NETOOWJ, f980, pp. 86-126. The full report, 
which contains case studies of two additional agents, may be obtained 
from The NETWORK. £ 
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Furthermore, , / 

I wasn't defensive abbot not having a public school back*- 
1 ground. My skills were in a different area*, and besides', 

- my first year at the agency provided me with the opportu- 
nity to go # ouJb and work, with a lot of different schools* 
By the time r joined this project , I knew a lot about 
• schools and how they worked. 

Pointing to the focus of the project op working with site-level 

planning groups^ the agent noted that one of the major attributes she 

brought to the position was her extensive experience with group processes. 

# 

She aerttioned in particular such activities as group problem-solving , team 
building, decision making, and conflict management. Another strength noted 
by an observer is her range of interpersonal skills: communicating, active 
listening^ supporting and reinforcing,, and counseling. A third strong point 
involves her knowledge of organization issues: 

I know how to analyze organizations, who the key people 
are and how to work with them. I'm good at understanding ■ 
people's roles andUseeing situations from different points 
of view within an o^ganizltyon. I can help people negotiate 
by interpreting* different perspectives to them. 

The one area in which she felt she needed some help was feading theory, 
since she didn't hive the slightest acquaintance with' it t 

Malcplm Knowles says that a process consultant doesn't have 
to t know anything about* the content, but I disagree. During 
that first: year, when people were arguing about different 
notions of reading, I had to know enough about it to be able 
to intervene, even if it was just to know when to say I 
didn't understand or to make sure everybody in the group 
- knew what ^as going on. 4 

Although she doesn't claim to be a reading expert now, the Northeast field 
agent has learned a lot about the area through the project's training and her 
own efforts, which provided her with the proper grounding. * 

The overall Impression of the Northeast field agent is of an ex- 
perienced, self-reliant person who took responsibility for her work at 
her sites and for getting her own needs met. She is a self-learner and a 
seeker of information when she feels she needs it. 
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The agency in which the Northeast field agent works is a nonprofit 
educational service organization that provides training and technical 
assistance to public and non-public schools, Intermediate service agertcies, 
colleges and universities, and funded educational projects* While historical" 
ly a service organization, the agency has recently become involved in coord i- 

* 

nating a multi-agency research effort to ?tudy school improvement programs in 

* 

ten states* It has the State Facilitator project, and also provides technical 
assistance to model programs for the handicapped and to Title I demonstration 
projects* The agency teems with activity on its three floors, and even the 
basemept level has been. converted to work space , The ambience is cheery and 
good-natured with mu6h joking and bustling, and people pitching in during* 
crunches of activity to help each other* ' , 

gig Agent's Perception of Her Role 

The Northeast 'field agent regarded the major goals guiding her ' 

work as; 

^ « 

• diffusing •MD outcomes to local schools, 

• facilitating the change process, and 

• creating an awareness of a systematic problem- 
solving process among school sta£f.~ 

Welcoming the intensive, long-term relationships with a few schools, 
the field agent perceived her role in two -ways. First, she considered 
herself to be "manager of the change process," functioning in five majoc role 
1 categories: 

• process enabler — organizing and guiding a multi-constituent 
group in communicating ideas, determining needs,, making decisions, 
managing conflicts, and solving problems; * 

* • ■ * 

• resource /arranger — planning and setting up training events and 

statewide conferences, making certain that materials were available, 
providing financial help, and arranging for appropriate consultants;, 
* • * ■ 

^# information linker — providing needed information on processes 

t~ materials, and other resources, as well as connecting group ^ 

members to other information givfers; , > * J -7 

• * • V 

• coordinator— »aaoot faring the way for planning "and implementation 
activities, arranging for substitute teachers^ opening communica- 
tion between central administration and school, and timing group 
events to fit with district and school concernd; and 

• < observer/recorder * -prepar ing group statements, writing minutes of 

meetings for school records, keeping accurate accounts of site events* 
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Second, she saw herself as a "consultant to managers ," meaning * 

principals, focusing on organizational consulting, guiding, the process, and 

helping principals to be more effective. She viewed herself as being engaged 

in organizational interventions, and ^because the project had a building 

% focus, felt that she got maximum leverage from working most directly with 

♦ 

principals. She considers this a "classic OD approach, a top-down model 
starting with the principal, but including participative aspects of working 
with "teachers in dMision making," 

Within the tfite planning groups, the Northeast field v agent played a 
strong focusing and initiating* role^ She chaired the ^groufes at, the sites, 
led the meetings actively, puslvfe them to do some things to get more informa- 
tion, and pressed them to make decisions. She stated that she "almost always 
stood back and merely facilitated group decision making;" though about one 
site she remarked: r , * 

*X. thought they were never going to decide, so I said 
m "Okay, this -is what I think yifu should do," They said, 
"Oh po, we don f t want to do that," At least it helped 
P them decide what they didn't . want. 

Although she never participated in the actual decision, she did her best 
to push the group along to make it, Ebr example, at another site which 
had narrowed its choices to two programs but could not reach a decision, 
she developed a comparison sheet of the pros and con^vof both programs, 
-which the group then used as a basis for discussion/ 

She felt herself to be in control of the decisionmaking groups, 
inasmuch as she led the meetings, and described it as "appropriate, and , 
helpful for them, to have .sorcbody outside the district play that role,"" In 
fact, the superintendent in one district told her: "I think you are trusted 
here and perceived as objective by all parties, ,,,Hiey believe that you work 
in the best interests of everybody and that you are an objective outsider," 
interestingly, this "outsider" was perceived as an. "insider" by a principal 
at another site late into the third year of the project. They were discussing 
s his idea to bring in an outside consultant to lead a staff meeting on concerns 
over reassignment, early retirement, accompanying rumors, and so on. When 
the field j agent offered to lead fclje meeting, the principal responded: 
"You're not really an outsider Shyropre, You 1 re seen as \ part of the groups 
and even though you might do a good job and I might be wrong, it doesn't feel 
like having a neutral outside*, "^ 
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, At the outset of the project, the Northeast agent, designed her role, 

basted on thevguideiintes^ contained in the proposal and, later r on the mile- 

# * * < * 

stones as they were formulated, and operated quite independently. She 

* ■ * * * 

recalls that her nission*during the, first year was clear, and she knew 

exactly what had to be done* This first-year clarity, however, b6gan to 

dissolve once the planning groups had passed the program selection point and 

become involved in implementation issues: - * . & 

We passed through the decision-making process, and I had 
to figure out my new role during implementation. That's 
a problem for process consultants involveo~'£n~^fesource 
r utilization— when people start implementing, theyvneed a 
lot of specific help; * I cottldn't possibly become^an ■ 
A% expert in all thdpe programs, so I had to redefinf what 
I was doing. It was & real crisis for awhile. 

Her role .shifted from that of a process consultant to 'a troubleshooter as 
implementation got under way: 

I started visiting classrooms, just as a way to keep my- ' C 
self visible in the school, but then I found that teachers 
liked i£. They felt supported. * I discovered that it was 
also a good way to gather .information on how things were 
. going, what troubles existed. * * 

The field a^ent was able to figure out what needed to be done, whom 

to call together, what consultants might be helpful, how to 'involve the 
* * 
principal wifchotft compromising teachers 1 positions. But, she adds: 

It would have been easier on me if I didn't have to fill 

up 100 percent of my time* I kept thinking, "I -should be > 

doing more than I'm doing," but I couldn't figure out what. £j 

Believing that her role definition was critical, both to her and to the 

schools, she decided to involve the site people* in the task by negotiating 

with them what functions she would perform that year apa fhe next. As a 

result of these negotiations, she continued heS^tgerfjbleshooting function and 

"signed on* for such work as providing assistance with evaluation, including 

development of student and teacher surveys; aiding a principal in StrUCtUr- 
^i 

ing his new plan for establishing task forces on organizational issues like 
building use and community relations; meeting monthly with the site planning 
groups; and encouraging diffusion of the new programs within $nd beyond 
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the district . Negotiating hec role with all of her sites proved to be a 
successful strategy: it not only resolved her questions, but it also fit 
well with her process orientation and consultant stance. Bow much influence 
the agenqy exerted on her interpretation of her role in the second and third 
year is unclear. She sought help from seve^^gency people (the agency 
director, hec supervisor, other agents), and it may be that out of these 

0 

consultations arose the notion of her role negotiations with sites. 
The Field Agent 9 s Use of Resources " i 

w 

* 

The Northeast field agent seemed to rely on the resources provided 
by the project staff and by her agency somewhat more than any other resources 
that may have been available. For instance, of the wide array of resources 
made available through the central project, she mentioned the following as 
having particular value for her: 

• The network of field* agents . ' She felt herself to be a par^ of 
a network of field agents in the project, though she confesses 
not doing much to express this feeling, othpr than calling very 
occasionally to talk over Ideas. She also spoke of the "bridge" 
that seemed to exist between NDN State Facilitators and RDO field 
agents, "noting that her network encompassed other field agents in 
her agency. 

• Project meetings , ttie Northeast field agent considered. the 
training sessions, particularly those in the early portion of the 
project, to be extremely useful. Moreover, 8t>e considered the 
sharing sessions pf the meetings very valuable "Getting together 
was always wonderful. People were really good about listening to 
each other, engaging in each other •s problems, giving advice. 
That was the best part of those meetingsSbr me.",. 

4 Central project personnel , ttie Northegst field agent used the 
centra^ project personnel frequently for bouncing ideas and 
getting new ones.. Of her primary contact, she said, ^e acted as 
a consultant to me. I often sought. him out to talk through a« 
problem. He had something of a therapist mode, which was helpful, 
if a bit limited at ti*es." She tended also to/seek out the - 
project director, whom she described as "a real good consultant, 
especially skilled at providing alternative strategies and at 
helping me to think through all the issues." 

• Other resources . The Northeast field* agent found the project's 
proposal to be an invaluable guide to the tasks and the approach 
expected of field agents* v Sfie jef erred to the proposal as a 
"blueprint," particularly for the first Year. Other resources, 
such as a collection of articles, indexed for field agents, she 
also found useful* 
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The Northeast field agent also cited other types of resources 
^provided by her hom$ agency: * 

• The agency supervisor „ The Northeast field agent said of her 
supervisor: t 'I never really used him as a consultant, because * 
he's not a field person* But we would work through some things* 
Be was always supportive and always made himself available to me* 
It was good for me to have that ongoing person to talk to*" The 

m supervisor referred to himself as a "ready ; ear" for her, noting 
that the field v agent had strong ideas about what she wanted to do* 
Their regular ^contact .lessened during the third year of the'project, , 
when it seemed to consist mostly of occasional updates and work , 
plan checks ^ — 

• Other agency people - The field agent felt that she had a large 
stjs^le of talente*-p*ople available to, her, people quite skilled \ 
at doing the kind v of work she, was engaged in at her sites* She 
stated that she used them very frequently by structuring discussions 
with them and by informally bouncing ideas off them, and added: 

~"It r s really been helpful to be in an agency where there are other 
diffusion activities going on* People know people, so it was 
always easy to get good recommendations for trainers and to get 
connected with other project people*" 

While the field agent was comforted by the ready availability of resources 
both within her hoife agency and at the project level, she gives the overall 
impression o^ not needing much help* One Senses that it is important for her 
to be self-reliant, to call ujpon others only when necessary* This notion 
comes out clearly, in fact, in a discussion regarding her desire to establish 
an ongoing relationship with an agency supervisor, in which she stated: 

I don v t like to seek out t\elp* It's^always a problem for'me* 

I usually wait until I 9 m desperate before asking for help, • 

unless there is some mechanism that encourages discussion 

on a regular basis* Then I f m inclined to ask for help as \ 

I need it* I decided to try to head off that kind of situ- ! 

ation by getting a regular Connection with someone at the 

agency* ^ y ^ 
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The Field Agent in Action 

For all three years of the project, the Northeast field agent devoted 
* 100 percent of her tiige to the field agent position* She spent about 20 
days per year at each of her four sites dut^ing the first two years, less 
during the third* The first year involved bi-weekly meetings with the 
site^pl a nning groups; meetings with principals, assistant principals, curri- 
culum coordinators, and assistant superintendents; training sessions; and 

I . ' A 
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informal chats with teacher* and other district personnel* She estimated 



that documentation of her activities that year required approximately 15-20 . , 
"percent of h*er time. , *~ " 

JIhe ffecond and third„years of the project called for a shift in 
focus and application of her skills as the school people moved into imple- 
mentation and theh routinization of their new programs. While she Continued 
meeting regularly withthe planning groups (about once a mdnth) , she also 
took on a new function: troubleshooting. The third year was a continuation 
of the second, with an additional" component of fettling 4 the program into 
a more or less permanent niche" and exploring ways of diffusing it within 



the district, tt^e amount of time required for documentation was judged . 
to have dec^sed to about 10-15 percent for these years. ^ 
; # Five major phases of the ffeld agent's work (entry fnto the sites, 

problem identification, program selection, training and implementation, 
and disengagement) provide £he framework for looking more closely at the % 
Northeast ,field agents activities at two of her four sites: Bridgetown, 
an elementary* schooi in a small port city, and Jeff ersOh, an elementary 

* 4 9 

school in a' suburban community. 

The Sites . Located in * ondft-thriving port city that has experienced 

a strong shift from a predominantly white working- and middle-class population 

. to a black and Puerto Rican welfare. one, the Bridgetown school has been 

* characterized as 'one of the few remaining hopes in tHe midst of decline* 

The city has lost hilf.its population (now about 25,000) in the past 10 . 

years* fllostly as a result of a great fire that swept the city, destroying 

much of- the middle-class residential area and the small manufacturing plants. 

Half of the population now survive on welfare or Social Security. The t 

schools have aggressively sought. and obtained federal and state funding; as 

the largest elementally school, BridgetdVp receives a lion's share of Title I 

money. It draws students from the remaining white families as well as the 

black (about 12 percent) and Puerto Rican (25 percent) communities, split 

■ 0* 

about equally between welfare and workjlng class, with another 10 percent from 

the middle-middle xiass. Serving about 1300 studfents in K-8, Bridgetown H 

houses seventh aija eighth graders in two wings, each administered by an 

4 assistant. principal* Teachers are mostly yourjg and white, often working on a 

.provisional basis, given the evet?-pre&ttt tilreat of staff cuts due to 1 the < 
* ♦ . 

*shr inking tax base. They create a warm climate in the school, and seem 

... y fc 
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to care a lot about the kids* Die new principal was brought^ into the school 
in September 1976, when the previous pne retired. Reading comprehension 
proves to be the jiain prbblem area, made ©ore complex by the ethnic ^diversity 
of the students. 

'Jefferson is situated in a suburban community of approximately 
19^000 people, 99 percent of whom are white, and mostly working class, who 

/ commute to one of the two large cities located 30 miles away* Ihe citizens 
have been described as anti-education and anti-intellectual, and are well 

^ noted for their tight hold on public spending, a fact well underscored by # 
their defeat of striking teachers: they refused to meet any of the teacher 
demands and the court proceeded to j^il a few teachers as well* Ihe community 
has a. substantial group of Italian- and Pranco-Amer leans* 'Jefferson is the 
largest of the elementary schools; its staff of 25 serve over 600 students in 

an oldec building that was renovated several years ago to create "open space" 

♦ * 

classrooms — large, rectangular open areas staffed by teacher teams of three 
working with about 75 students* Ihe open space was mandated by the central 
office and doesn't sit too well with t)ie qtaff and some of the community. 
The principal has been characterized as paternalistic yet democratic, caring 
and extremely Supportive* He eats lunch with the students, sp that he can 
chat with them, and he enjoys-* a close working relationship with the teachers 
'in his building, one that persisted throughout the bitter and unsucccesf ul 
strike* Student achievement scores in reading were the lowest in the district, 
but not severely low compared with national averages* Ihe main need seems to 
be of creating continuity in the language arts •program* 
V Entr^ Hie field agent's first contact witlj the Bridgetown site 

^occurred in "June jL976 whe^i she met, with the assistant superintendent and the 
two assistant principals to give an overview of the project and to answer any 
initial questions* A follow-up meeting in early September included the new t 
principal and consisted of a review of the pVoject design and a discussion of 
t(ie site planning group — its function,, membership, tasks, and meeting schedule* 
A lJtqt of criteria were developed for membership of the group, and dates were 
set for ,a presentation to the whole faculty as well as for individual inter- 
views with randomly selected teacher?* Ihe field agent noted happily: 



The Bridgetown people are enthusiastic r intelligent p and 
sensitive to the issues* They raised issues that I would 
have had to if they were not so skilled, liKe criteria for 
group membership and the need for developing support for + 
the program in different parts of the school community* \ 
( (Qs. m 1 wa » impressed with the principal who summed up ideas 

0 * and at the end of the meeting asked r ^What are our next 
\ steps?,* then began outlining them. Vm looking forward 

* to working with these people'* 

About 50 people attended the faculty presentation in mid-September r 
and the field agent said r "The ton^o? the meeting was very much one of 
administrative support for the program." She was pleased with the friendly 
nature of the session r and noted with some admiration that the school people 
had thought to invite a parent r who*ftas present, and wh6 had agreed to serve 
on the site planning group* 

The first meetirfg~of the group 1 was held in late October and involved 
an overview of the project and the group's role in it r as well as the^beginn- 
ings of identifying the reading problems at the school. The field agent 
handed out an inventory for assessing individuals* views of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the district's curriculum improvement effort. The meeting was 
relatively short r and the agent commented: 

This was an exceptionally nice group, but a little odd in its 
composition. There were no parents and an awful lot of 
. admin istratprs. A few didn't seem to have much connection 
with the Bridgetown school. But r I was very impressed with 
the way they listened to one another and with their commitment 
to the work ahead. 

Membership was altered r to bring in more teachers and to drop th6 ' 
"extraneous" people. In this move, the Title I director appointed a Title 

1 teacher to take her place r which had later consequences for the program. 
Two parents were added to the group. The principal, new to the district , 
and to the school , decided to delegate responsibility for the project to one 
of the assistant principals, so that he could tend to his other duties. 
Although he still attended the group's meetings p his role was of a quieter 
nature r and the assistant principal took over the work of arranging ^meetings 
with the field agent and carrying out the, school-end logistical tasks. The 
field ageht came to view the principal as "not obstructive, but just not „ 
seeing the project as his program. In his mind p he thought he was being 
supportive** ^* % / 
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^ Entry into Jefferson was only a bit less even than at Bridgetown. A 

June 1976 meeting with the principal and two reading specialists was followed 
by 4 second overview meeting in September with the principal and the new 
language arts and reading coordinator for the district, who would serve 
as thfe central office representative to the site planning group. At this 
meeting the nature of group membership and its function wete agreed upon, 
as well as the type of approach the agent would take at her presentation to 
-the school faculty. The agent called this meeting more relaxed than the 
first, noting that the principal seemed less harried and more open to the 
concepts of the CortSQrtium. 

* The field agent gave a presentation at Jefferson similar to the 
one she had given in Bridgetown • The whole staff came to this meeting, 
which was held on the first day of school. The field agent noted that 
the principal "introduced me by £he wrdng name" and she described the question - 
and- answer period in terms of *the few questions that were "slow in coming. 
The group was not very responsive'.* Later, from the individual interviews 
she conducted with teachers, she learned that the principal is generally 
thought of as "disorganized, overworked and prone to promising things he 
doesn't deliver •* ' J 

The first group meeting was a no-show, b^ause the principal forgot 
about it and failed to invite people. The field agent took this time to 
have a serious talk with the principal about things she could do to help him 
and how their working relationship might be improvedj She pointed out that * 
she saw him and his school as her client and was available as a consqltant to 
him on broader organizational issues as well. They established 4 some ground 
rules, and the. agent later recorded: * . 

* * 

r 

Even though I was very upset about this incident, it may 
turn out tQ be an important turning point in our relation- 
jg3ip...»I am going to have to work with him on organization 
flpnd follow through. > 

The groups first meeting took place in early November, and the field 

agent^helped them "to catch up* by asking the principal to distribute Q^gtes 

x>f the curriculum improvement inventory ahead of time. She then put their 
i 

responses to thi influential factors section o£ it on newsprint so they 

* • 

could begin discussing them* The meeting went ver^ well, and the agent was 

. pleased ^and surprised to note thit there was considerable agreement in their 

« 

individually written resppnses to what they thought was the rfain problem in 
reidi^ng. 
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Problem identification . The Northeast field agent propelled . 
*he groups through this phase by conducting a state-wide conference for all 
four sites in mid-November 1976. Coming at a point in the process when 
each group had met once or twice, the all-day meeting fi^sted their initial 
.entlfcsiasm, connected them to .the "larger effort" of tfteir involvement in 
a state- and national-level project , $nd grounded them in some techniques 
for defining curricular problems. Reporting how the state-wicjp conference 
had gone, the field agent ^ was very enthusiastic: ^ 

This "day was an outstanding success! It served as a team 
building session for both the school^groups and the total ^ 
group, as a training session in problem definition, .-.and as 
a work session where school teams madfe progress on their 
own work. 

Bridgetown had already worked on defining their main problem by 
using a worksheet with existing state And desired state categories before* 
going to the state-wide conference. Having developed 4 rough problem state-*- 
ment at the conference, what remained tgz them was to retine it, which they 
did at their Decembe^ meeting. They then decided to get reactions to their ^ 
problem statement by distributing it to the whole Bridgetown faculty. To 
energize a "draggy" group "meeting "d out" and fatigued fromNholiday activities, 
the field agent schedule^ a ful^ay retreat, away from thei^work-a-day f* 
concerns, for developing a final. problem statement that incorporated 
responses to their draft, selecting criteria for a suitable program, 
involving parents, .whose participation by this time had become neglit 

This all-day meeting**held in lateManuary 1977, resulted in 
problem statement. A good start was made on selecting program criteria 
through the use of a curriculum, analyzer activity calling for them to list 
their preferred Attributes of a good reading program and to share these 
individual assessments with others in the group. The agent noted that ^ 
this activity stirrfed excellent discussion of many of the issues. One-page 
program descriptions and sample materials were distributed to group members, 
who were aske^ to pair off and examine one prpgram in depth ' according to the 
curriculum analyzer so they could report to th4 whole group by the next 
meeting. * « 

11 l£- 
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Pbr 'Jefferson , the s£ate~wide conference provided the group 4^ith 

the groundwork that enabled their relatively speedy resolution of the problem 

identification phase* They had developed a survey and distributed it at 

the parents open house* At their November meeting, they examined the 

results, most of \rtiich were positive and supportive* ltje field agent^ 

suggested they use the results of the teacher survey to try develop a 

problem statement, all the while keeping student outcomes in mind* 5this 

^pr^vedT to* be a difficult and frustrating task to* them, but the gr^up managed 

to produce a list of problems that existed* Not feeding good About the way 

the meeting hid gone, the agent* sought the principal's support and advice. 

He suggested Uiat she mail copies of the generated list of problems to group 

members §p thejLcPuld think about them before the next meeting* This idea 

proved to be a good one* Using the problem statement worksheet from the ^ 

state-wide conference, the agent guided the group through the problem 

statement process. at their next meeting in December* They were prepared f&i 

it, engaged in^ the task readily, and accomplished the work* The field agent 

had anticipated the^r success and opened a bottle of wine which she had 

■ * v 

brought to celebrate the etfent. s 
( Program Selection * The field agent worked steadily wit)? her sites to 

encoUrage them to look objectively and systematically at various programs 
before making a choice. At Bridgetown , when the group had difficulty 
responding directly to her call for selection criteria, she conducted a 
discussion of several reports on programs reviewed by pairs and listed what, 
appeared to her to be Implicit requirements. She then presented this list. as 
the beginnings of a set of selection criteria; the gr<Sup ratified it ary! 
added other possibilities. 

.If 

The group pushed for seeing programs in action right away, having m 

discarded several on the basis of their; analyses of program materials. 

* 

Concerned that they "didn't know what they neejJ to know,* the field agent, 
aided them in developing an observation checklist to be used on site, and 
suggested that they complete it before the next group meeting. She arranged 
site visits to other schools to' observe the two "finalist" programs, and . 
accompanied selected members on one of the trips. When visits were completed, 
she conducted h lengthy meeting in which the pros and cons of each program 
were listed by the group and recorded on newsprint, a poll was taken, and the 
result % was unanimous for one of them. In May 1977 a final vote was taken, * 
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with three other teachers who ha<H # cade site visits sitting in on the group 
meeting. Once again, the vote was unanimous for rat^gying their first 
choice* ' l 

In early 'January 1977 the 'Jefferson planning group identified criteria 
for a suitable program and began to examine program descriptions with the use 
of the curriculum* analyzer, to which the field agent had added somecate- 
gories. Said the agent: 

The curriculum analyzer activity has never failed to 

produce a stimulating discussion of what people think 

are important elements in a curriculum* People were 

really involved, anxious to share their answers and 

to hear others, eager to discuss implications. I h 

played at minimal facilitation role, which probably 

Helped to get things going and to probe areas that ' 

could have gotten glossed over* 

The field agent coordinated a plan for pairs to examine program descriptions 
and report on their observations to the Whole group by comparing the programs 
with ihe group's criteria. * % 

/ / After six programs had been reviewed, and three eliminated, the 
agent suggested the addition of another for consideration.. She delivered 
actual program materials tp the group for study J>efore the next g^pup 
meeting, and reproduced copies of their problem statement so they could 
look at the programs with that as ar frame of reference^- The principal 
suggested a meeting "so the groupr coi^d plan the school visits. 1 don't want 
them to just look around. They should know what they're looking for and 
maybe we should develop an observation instrument." The agent suggested that 
he conduct this portion of the meeting, while she wrote ideas oq newsprint. 
An arrangement that worked well and* resulted^ in a good, categorized list* 

The field agent made arrangements for the group to visit three 
program^ in action, and also had prepared a program visit report form for 
their use. The group elected to takfc non-group member s*of the faculty 
with them on the visits, a move described by, the agent as a "good, first 
step toward communication with the rest of the faculty and a means of building 
support as they go along." She accompanied the group on one of the visits 
as well. After the visits*, one program was dropped from consideration, 
the second was analyzed in a discussion of pros and cons led by field agent, 
and the third was thought to require more visits by others. The field 
agent was asked to sake a presentation to the entire faculty on the two 
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contending programs because she was "objective and had no ax to .grind* Also, 
as an outsider, she could catch flak." The agent says; s 

1 presented each program in a pretty straightforward manner. 
There were scene questions after each and then more after. I 
had finished both* I posted newsprint sheets so that they 
all could see both programs 1 features side by side/ Mostly * w 
this was an information-gathering meeting for the faculty, 
p I got no clear indication from them for one program or the 

other.. * 

When several people started discussing a trial run of one program, 
with the idea that they could drop it if it did not work out right away, the 
field agent took a strong standt ' 

. You should give your choice a real shot. Though you, can 
drop it at a suitable time/ you shouldn't go into it with 
the idea that you can get out pretty quickly. And unless 

* I hear a lot of enthusiasm for the program, I would recom- 
mend not choosing it because it Is a difficult program 
and different from what the rest of the district is using. 

The planning group polled teachers later on the two programs* 
At their meeting, in Hay# with the poll results heavily in favor of the 
"difficult? program, the group began talking about training and implementa- 
tion of it. The field agent asked if they were choosing this program,, and 
everyone said yes. The principal added, "It 'looks like a mandate to me." 

Training and Implementation . . The Northeast field Agent played 
a key role at_Jboth^ sites in negotiating adequate district commitment to the 

program implementation with the central office. At Bridgetown , she was 

# 

designated by the school peoplfe as their representative to meet with the 
assistant superintendent to bargain for district funds to support training 
costs of teachers' pay and materials. At Jefferson , she and the principal 
met with the superintendent; the agent deserves the credit for obtaining a 
commitment of $1200 to support the training effort (where there had been no 
allotment previously) . , She was firm in her approach and well informed on 
district financial problems, but most of all, direct in saying what she 
expected in funding as an expression of district commitment to the program* 
She-reporte$t ' x 

I am thrilled at the results of this meeting! The principal* 
is too, and I think he's giving me a certain amount of credit 
for it. * 

>. 

in addition to .getting district financial commitments, the field 

5* 

agent worked with the groups at both sites to sketch out elements of the 



implementation plan for use? during the coming year, she arranged the training 

■% 

session* which occurred in latQ August 1977 and was attended by 10 Bridge* 

1 * 
town and IS Jefferson school people, as well as two representatives fran HIE 

* • 

and the project's "linker support specialist. * She attended the full-week 
session as observer/recorder, writing copious Q^ es of what was done, and 
focusing particularly on areas that would call for pr£paration^before imple- 
mentation and on issues relating to the. program* s intersection with the rest 
of the school curriculum and staff. * / 

She described her own role: 

I found 'it wearing to be in a linking position this week. - 
I was answering to a number of people: all of the teachers 
' with their complaints' and insecurities, the administrators 

from the schools, the NIE folks, and Jfche trainee. It was 
difficult to be in a position ofShaviiig to troubleshoc^t 
4 for so many little problems and receive none of the benefits* 
That Is, all of the glory went to the .trainer; all of the 
complaints and problems came to me. £ 

.At Bridgetown , implementation proceeded fairly smoothly, with a 
few ripples from the Title I director, who was feeling left out* v It was 
left to the field agent to remind her of her decision to appoints a Title 
I teacher to represent her on the planning committee, and to calm her 
by instituting regular update meetings with her* In addition, the agent 
met monthly with, the prin&ipal to ^ep him apprised of the new adoption. 
Two days jgere scheduled for field agent interviews with teachers regarding 
their qoncerns and dnbxges ovtfx the year, bo tjiat they could be compared 
.with" interview data obtained at the outset of the* project. The field agent 
met with a slimmed down planning group about once a month to monitor the 
implementation and correct ani emerging problems. ^ 

* At Jefferson , implementation was interrupted by a^ breakdown .in 
teachers* contract negotiations in early September and a strike that f alleged 
soon after. There was great bitterness between teachers and the community, 
during which time the Jefferson principal showed his colors In a strong 
demonstration of his support and empathy with his staff. Much hugging 
took place on his doorstep at strike *s end as teachers returned from their 



defeat at the hands of the community. Curiously, the teachers rallied and 
plunged into implementation of the 4iew, and needless to say, demanding f " 
program. 
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Implementation of the new program proceeded, and the principal 
reported getting good caaments from parents who were already seeing a differ- 
ence in their children's reading behavior at heme* The agent met monthly 
with the planning^group to monitor the program, and they developed a plah for 
evaluation and or informing parents more specifically about the program* 
' She wrote an article describing it, which appeared in the local newspaper, 
and drafted a letter for the principal's signature that, along with copies of 
the article, was sent out to parents* 

j 

Follow-up training was held at Bridgetown in late 'January 1978 in 

an all-day workshop at the public library* The field agent believed the 

workshop answered some of the questions teachers had and eased their frustra- 

tions. In late March the agent met with five teachers to give them positive 

feedback and discuss ways of helping* ^ p 

Meantime, the- field agent met regularly with the planning group 

" and decided on an evaluation plan that included examination of student 

papers, student interviews, ^and parent and teacher surveys* The agent 

created the student survey herself, adapted a parent survey used elsewjiere^, 

and worked with the principal in developing the teacher survey, all of 

which were to be conducted in May 1978. , # 

The field agent arranged a two-da^ advanced training workshop in late 
• ■ 
"June for nine Bridgetown teachers and three administrators* She characterized 

ijt as "pleasant, upbeat, .for everyone," commenting on the skill of the 

y trainer and the fact that it was a good time to review the first year 

of implementation and solve those problems before starting *±he second* 

At Jefferson a curriculum planning day in 'January 1978 was given over 

to an all-day # session on the new program so that people could make suggestions 

for the next year. Follow-up training was arranged fbi^fat^r in 'January at a 

parent's home. In addition to the content assist mce provided, the agent 

«* observed that it offered a much-needed social occision, induc ing a pleasant 

dinner* In February the agpnt arranged for a Bridgetown teacner to visit 

'Jefferson to share her experiences* in the program and offer he^p* The agent's 

meetings with the planning group resulted in the decision to conduct surveys 

of students (developed by the agent) , teachers (developed by the agent and 

principal) , and parents (adapted by the agent from one used elsewhere) * In 

addition, achievement test? were scheduled to be administered at the end of 

April, and a final report to the school committee was prepared for the 'June 
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She fie^d agent planned and conducted a state-wide conference 
» 

in 'June 1978 for sharing what the four .school sites in the state had accom- 
plished during their first year of implementation* She planned an interest- 
ing comparative activity, which involved their filling out an inventory of 
how curriculum change takes jSlace in their district, if and how people are 
involved, how satisfied they are with the process, an<J so on* Aftes disgyss- 
ing the results in the group, she then produced the same inventory, which 
they had completed at the first state-wide conference in November 1976 (and 
hadn't remembered filling out before) and compared the results: 

She discrepancy whs enormous . It was wonderful 1 Whereas 
before they'd filled out low involvement,* low satisfaction, 
etc,, this time around everything was marked 1 high, and 
^people said terrific things about how involved they felt*. 

Disengagement * She Northeast field agent began the process of 
disengagement in the Tall of' 1978 when she started to pull back visibly 
from each of the sites. At Bridgetown , she met with the planning group 

in September to talk about goals for the year* She group decided to disband, 

* • 

and the -agent began meeting monthly with the district reading coordinator 
to check on progress, discuss parent involvement, and ,plab dissemination 

r * ' 

activities* She also met regularly pith the new assistant superintendent 
to taik about further diffusion, by school building, of the program* -She 
program had already started to spread when teachers gave district presenta- 
tions the previous year, which resulted in 'teachers from other schools 
getting trained in implementing the program* Parent involvement remained d 
.thin at Bridgetown, and the field agent's efforts to get the school to 
mount a full-fledged evaluation of the program met with resistance* 

She program itself was running well ("things are in pretty good 

shape, they're taking care of things," she reported) with minimal assistance 

* 

needed. She agent encouraged two members of the staff to give a presentation 
at an urban conference sponsoffedTTby" her agency and said they did a pretty 
good job of it, but have not responded to her other efforts to disseminate 
information about their experiences with the program* In "June she prepared 
a final report for the assistant superintendent and administrators, in 
which she gave a history of the project and summed up what had resulted so 
far* Shis report constituted a farewell, and a signal for "the end of her 
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Involvement there* She notfed that she felt confident of the program's' sta- 
bility in the school and added that the only thing missing was good evalu- 
ation dtfta and a more cosmopolitan approach to dissemination activities*- , 

At 'Jefferson the fie2Td agent continued to meet regularly with the 

— * ♦ 

planning group and together they achieved more than Bridgetown did in the 
way of evaluation and dissemination, both of which the agent considered to 
be. a real part of the disengagement phase. They worked on implementation 
problems and recruited parents to yolunteer help in the program* The field 
agent was most impressed by the Jefferson group's strong interest in dissem- 
ination, which was marked by their, presentation at a reading conference, and, 

■ 

most especially, by their readiness to train some of their teachers to be 
trainers* for the new program. ♦ 

The field agent, having worked so closely with the principal through* 
out the project, selected him as the likely candidate for continuing where 
she left off* Part of her work that year, then, involved helping him to 
organize for taking over the details of keeping the program in good running ■ 
order. As with Bridgetown, the agent prepared* a final report for the admin- 
istrators that summarized the project and its achievements and served as a 
goodbye to them. She left this site with very good feelings about the 
program's place in the school and predicted that it would live a long r life. 

Effects of the Field Agent-' s Role 

field agent felt that her involvement with the sites had resulted 
in mostly positive effects on the schools, including: improved reading t ] 
achievement scores, an increase in Teachers 1 knowledgeability about reading, 
a commitment to the adopted programs, improved self-images fdr the participants 

an improved image for the schools in the eyes of district administrators and 

? - * 

parents, an Inclination to use similar problem** solving processes to acf&tess 
other issues, and (in three of the four sites) greater cohesiveness, with 
teachers and principals working together as units* 

Regarding the effects of her role on her own personal and professional 
development/ the field'agent listed these comments: 

• I think I've grown as a consultant and have learned mQre about 
long-term consulting in organizations. My self-confidence as 4 ♦ 

■ consultant has*" increased* v \ 

• I learned a great deal about schools and about reading apd 
language arts. + 



• f'had the opportunity to operate my own project relatively autonomously 
and to succeed in it. I think I proved my worth to the agency and 
frave since been given numerous opportunities to be on panels, to 

do* workshops , to become a project director/ to manage proposal-wr iting 
efforts both inside and outside of the agency. ' 

* • * 

• I really like the work and the intent to work over a long period of 

time with school people. It was very satisfying to me. 

• I learned more about the National Institute of Education^ and 
federal programs, and had the opportunity to "represent 9 field 
agents at an NIB planning meeting. \ 

• I have had the opportunity to share my learnings through workshops 
in other states, xthrough American Educational Research Association 
presentations, and through presentations at the Dissemination Forum. 

to- * 

When asked what was most stressful about the field agent role for 
her, the field agent , replied that there were two types of stress: (1) at 
times she felt isolated, t(ot .a part of either the agency or the sites, and 
(2} she was tense ^J^ing the transitions between stages of her work, when her 
role had to change as a result of moving into a new phase. 

She noted that "this was orje of the best jobs in the agency, because 
I had autonop^ in my work, independence in determining my *ole. w At the sa&> 
time, though, she points out that "this kind of field position carries no \ 
power. It's really a stepping stone' to a^higher -level job." 



Epilogue j 

The case of the Northeast field yagent provides a vivid description of 
the Variety of roles that field agents might be called upon to perform, 
including most of the roles ^listed in our original survey questionnaire* 
Most importantly, she Served a* a process helper, resource person, ind 
coordinator. These roles were most evident during the initial stages of each 
site's participation in the project. However, unlike most field agents in 
the RDU program, ±he Northeast field agent also made a successful transition 
to a new role 'definition wfTen the task of leading sites through the process 
of problem identification and program selection wasf completed . Thus, her . 
role in the second and. third years of the project included a heavy emphasis 
on facilitating program implementation andNielping to design and conduct 
program evaluations. < M 
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The case Also proV^dps ample evidence of events which allowed the 
agent to affect the w course change in both Bridgetown and Jefferson, and 
how her b**a4c roles wertf tailored to specific needs at specific times in the 
two schools. POL example ^ differentiated responses to unique school settings 
are exemplified by the agent's proposal of a full-day "retreat* to motivate a 
disinterested group at Bridgetown, and the agent's strong stand regarding a 
short trial implementation period in Jefferson. Theses represent not general 
roles, but rather the more instinctual actions of an experienced facilitator 
~to ensure that the change process does not get off target or come to a 
standatill. >W sum, the data from the case suggest that the agent may have 
as great an impact by being on-the-spot with a good idea at the point when 
decisions are being matte, as by having a pell-worked through set of general 
strategies* which guide the broader outlines of her role and activities. , * 
The roles which the field agent adopted were conditioned, in part, by 
her own background and training. Unlike mofrt agents in ^ti^RDU" program, the 
Northeast field agent* had no teaching experience and no particular expertise 
in basic skills instruction. She- was, instead, a specialist in organization 



development. Thus, her role was heavily propess-or iented, even in the second 
and third years. She was never viewed aa a content specialist. 

During the first year, the field agent's role definition was" based, 
in large part, on her understanding of the project's expectations as set down 
in formal documents: "At the outset of the project, the Northeast agent 
designed her cole, based on the guidelines contained in t the proposal and, 
later, on the milestones as they were formulated, and operafc^J quite inde-^ 
pendently." For a brief period, following the adoption of a program in each 
site, hertrole was more ambiguous and she felt some related anxiety, especially 
since she had a full^Jbtoe position to fill. She compensated for the lack of 
a formal role definition - by negotiating a new set of functions with personnel 
froia the sites. Thus, site personnel wese instrumental in shaping her sole 
during the* second and third years of the projfect. 

The field agent valued support from the project director , "her otgn 

supervisor, and other agency staff quite highly, yet none of these indi- 
/ * * 

viduals exerted a major influence on her roles and activities** Instead, her 

discussions with these individuals served mostly to clarify her own ideas. 

Althoffgh another person mt^ht suggest some way of resolving a particular 

ju^blem, the field agent was largely responsible for defining her *own 'role 
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.(within, of^coyrse, th^general project guidelines). The, f i^J.d agent found 

thekr aining ^provided by the project extremely useful / par ticylarly a? it 

helped to filt in "the tjaps^ in her ^knowledge of reading ^instruction. Bajjefler", 

she particularly valued tJhe sessions in Which field agents shared idea£ ax\d 

discussed pj^blems among themselves. ' * . • 

The' field agent's independence" in designing her role .was based, in 

pact, on 'the marginal nabtfre of her position, but also on her own tendency to 

be self-reliant. While she*jaentioned marginality as a source of, job stress,, 

she was, also pleased to_ have been given "the opportunity to operate my own 

project relatively autonomously and to succeed at it,." Her marginality 

vis-a-vis the local, si te^, was alsa he/Tfc>ful, though it tfas a difficult posi- 

tion £b ^maintain while also developing a close, collaborative relationship. 

To one site administrator she was the "objective outsider," while to another 
w . ... - ^ \ ' * 

she was "not really an outsider anymore .^^In the latter site, being too much 

/ \ ML 
a — tfTfcn "insider ""made her ineffective in certain roles where the* client's 

percept ion -of Objectivity was important. - ^) ' ** * * • 

7 ^ - 

•I In ^jimmary, the field ^genfe.'s interpersonal relationship^ with < , 

jnerabets of the project support structure and, with site personnel had Consider* 

abfe^bearing on her per fojmance^as, a field j£gent; while her £>ver<Sl strategies, 

were similar at bf?th sites, hef %peci£ic ^tiviUto we ce, tailored and often. ^ 

spontaneous. In this cas*^ it was the* agent • s wrelingness. to, condition her 

beh&ViOE to the evolving circumstafcftes at each site that most profoundly 

affected her per fornmpce % v ' 
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CHAPTER NOTES 



1, The'se categories were synthesized by the case study researcher upon hearing 
the field agent discuss her soles. They, are based on categories described 
by Crandall (1077) as well as categories used in Abt Associates' survey , * 
instruments. 
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CHAPTER 9 

REFLECTIONS ON FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
DESIGN -AND' MANAGEMENT OF FIELD AGENT ROLES 



The analyses and cases presented in previous chapters have coveted 
such ground* Many relationships have been explored, both through statistical 
m analysis and through a. more holistic examination of the experiences of a few 
agents* The report, began with . a claim that our Objective was^ to contribute 
to some degree to an improyed understanding with regard to the effective , 
management of field agents in education, and also to advance* cur r fcn t theories/ 
about the boundary-spanning role* |n order to reach either of these objective 

^ • * > * 

it is necessary to step back from the complexities 6f our data and Reflect on 
s our findings in a more simplified form. 

% In this chapter, we first summarize our major finding^ and from these 

derive a tentative schema for predicting the job attitudes, behavior, and 

v effectiveness of educational field agedts* We then point okt some of the 

implications of this schema for the design and management of £ield agent 

roles* In keeping with the exploratory nature, of this study^ our conclusions 

sometimes go beyond the statistical findings. In some instances, tfe have 

dared to be speculative ; but, in general, our conclusions are based on the 

accumulated evidence of not only the statistical analyses, but* also extensive 

♦ 

qualitative data from case studies and interviews* Still, our conclusions 
should not be taken as prescriptions for the Resign and management of field 
agent roles, but rather as points to be considered bp£h in managing such 
roles_ and conducting further research. » 

Summary of Findings and Interpretations 

Before T>eginning the summary, we should review the variable domains 
covered in this volume, starting with .the three categories of outcomes: 



job-related attitudes, roles and activities, and field agent E ffecti veness. 

Job-related attitudes of the educational field agents have been a 
maiol focus throughout this volume* These include the agents* satisfaction 
with their jobs, their feelings of efficacy (i.e., the extent to which they 
feel that site oittcomes were dependent on their efforts), and their feelings 
of job stress or role confiifct. . ♦ 



The second category of outcomes is the extent to which the field 
agents performed certain roles and activities often attributed to external 
change agents aiftj others in boundary-spanning positions. Although^ye started 
with a longer list of roles and activities, we discovered thr6ugh factor 
analysis that several field # agent function^ accounted forja£g£^of the differ- 
ences among field agents in our sample. The roles examined in subsequent 
analyses include program change expert, cpntent specialist, and generalist- 
coordinator. The activity Categories are boundary-spanning activities, 
budget management, activities with teachers, and professional development • 

The final category of outcomes includes measures of field agent * 

effectiveness . Thes6 include the field agents* perceptions of program success 

££-1:he site level (i.e., the extent to which school personnel xegard the 

program as a success), the agents* perceptions of the quality of local 

decisions and problem-solving activities (site performance) , and the responses 

of teachers and principals concerning satisfaction with both their own field \ 

-agents and the problem-solving process through which these agents led them. 

^ Current management and role theory suggest that these outcomes might be 

influenced by a variety of independent variable groups, many of which 

fcere examined in this report. m These include the following: 

• » * 

• Personal characteristics of field agents, including ^je, 
4 sex, teaching experience, skills, and the extent to which 

they regard themselves as innovative; 

a B * 

• the design of the field agent position , especially the per- 
< centage of time committed to the job, the extent of formal- 
ization of the positijon— for example, through wri^t^n job 
descriptions— and the positioning of the field agent with 

y respect to the protect, the host organization, and the 

client schools (marginal it ; 



of 

{ 

• characteristics of the training given to field agents, in- 
cluding the total amount of training received, the perceived 
usefulness of the training t/ the appropriateness of the amount 
of training received^in various categories, and the timeli- 
ness of the training; 

• s the degree of suppor t given to the field agents by super- 

visors and colleagues, and the** degree tq which these indi- 
viduals influenced the 'field j^bnts' role performance; * . 

• the field agents' perspectives on change — i.e*, whether 
% they believe that political systems, individual incen- 
tives, *or the sdcial structure bt the schools best explain 
and condition the 'Outcomes of school change efforts; and 

% 
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t 

# the characteristics of the field agents 1 relationships with sites , 
including the field agents 1 influence over site activities and 
« decisions, the foundations for their (influence over the sites, pnd 
^ the influence of site administrators on field agent activities and 
'time allocations, 

A tentative schematic representation of the relationships among these variables, 
based on the findings in Chapters 3 through 8/ is presented in Figure 9-U , 
This schema presents not only the direction of relationship as we havfc/^ 
inferred then fro© th$ analysis, bu£ also the. relative strength qf these 
relationships. Some of the important features of this schema are summarized 
belov for, each major outcome cltegory. 4 f 

Job-Related Attitudes * The most important predictor of job-related 
attitudes is job design— and, within that category, the key factors are 
marginality and time commitment tfiS the field agent position* Higher levels 
of commitment to the posit fon and higher levels of marginal ity tend to reduce 
job stress for field agents * The support system developed by the project arid 
host organization is also related tb job attitudes, particularly levels of 
job stress, but it was found that an active stipport system — for example, 

higher levels of support and influence f icq. the project director — tends to 

i , ' * . \ ' : • 

increase indicators of stress rather than relieving them . In other words, an 

active support systea for a field agent is also one that, involves multiple 
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significant role partners making jaore demands upon the igent, Olaer and more 
experienced agents appear better able to cope, since they report lower levels 
of job stress* Xnx&ldition, training increases job satisfaction and reduces 
j6b, stress, though it^t^ negatively related to the agents'* sense of efficacy* 

The analysis. Indicates that the simplest way of reducing job stress 
and improving job satisfaction ^is to employ more experienced individuals and 
ensure that they do not identify too strongly, with any one organization in 
the network. In addition, it may be important^to make sure that the field 
agent support system is well coordinated—to reduce conflicting demands *on * 
tt^ agents— as well as responsive to the agents' ojm perceived needs. 

Field Agent Boles ancT Activities . What field agents actaally do in 

carrying out thei* lobs is also a function of a variety of factors. Two 

it t * / K 

influences on role enactment are moist critical: the support and influence 

system set up by the # sponsor ing organizations, and t^e, influence and inter- 
action of the field agents with key school-level administrators who aot as*, 
gatekeepers in defining what th£ agents will do in their districts. In sum, « 

168 . 1 r. \ , . 
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-"\ r , ' . Figure 9-1 ' 

TENTATIVE SCHEMA TOR PREDICTING 
JOB ATTITUDES , t BEHAVIOR, AND EFFECTIVENESS OF FIELD AGENTS ./ 
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what agents do is primarily a function of the patterns of Interpersonal % 

Influence In which they are embedded » Most notably, higher levels of Influ- 

ence from all major role partners— the project director, project evaluator , 

host supervisor, and site administrator —tend to lead to core extensive 

performance of. 1£oqndary-spanning activities," i.e., those activities through 

which the agent communicates both information and influence across organize- 

tional boundaries. High levels of influence from the project staff tend to 

lead to a greater emphasis upon the "program change expert" role, where the 

agent is actively involved in assessing the match between site problems and 

innovations, implementing those innovations, and* evaluating the outcomes. 

Conversely, high levels of influence from (he host supervisor ^end to lead to 

an emphasis on the less intrusive "content specialist" and " general ist-coord- 
« * 
inator" roles. , ' 

Another vexj£ important fJLndlng is that agents with high local margin** 

ality are less likely^feo adopt the program change expert role and also less 

likely to engage in boundary-spanning activities . If we interpret high local 

marginality as low affiliation with the local hbst organization, this may in- 

dicate the need for a firm local base for, boundary- spanning activities* 

* \ 

Older and more experienced field agents are 16ss likely than other *?, 

agents to engage in boundary-spanning activities, wijich may^ also explain < 

their tendency to experience less job stress* The more field agents engage 

in boundary-spanning activities, the more role conflict they perceive* 

Just as important as the above findings, however, is the theoretically 

* * * 

significant "null" finding that field agent roles and activities — at least «as 

we have measured them—have little bearing on other Outcomes for field * % 

agents, such as job satisfaction or sense of efficacy, or their client 

<i * ■ . „ . 

effectiveness in sites. « 



* Field Agent Effectiveness * In general., as we have, just ribted, the 

& 

specific roles that field agents assume and the activities* they perform hav^ 
very limited impacts on measures of fielJ agent effectiveness — including 
client Satisfaction with the agent and the process,, the agent's perceptions 

of program' success, and the agent's assessment of the quality of t local site 

** * • 

decisions and activities* Much more important than the specific rples 

performed by the agents are the general strategies that the agents adopt, , 

whipfi ace reflective of their perspectives on change. For instance, a 

political orientation ,1s par ticularly^ effective in increasing principal ~~ 

satisfaction, but has an opposite effect on teachers* fifith teachers, an 
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overall strategy emphasizing individual needs and concerns tends to create a 
aore favorably impression. The exercise of reward power ahd the legitimate 
power p^£ field agents to prescribe site behaviors has a positive effect on 
success at the site level. Innovative field agent behavior has a positive 
influence on program success, though it tends to lead to dissatS^sf actid&i 
,,arong both teachers and principals. ' 

Despite their critical importance, however, field agents tend not to 
be Explicitly aware of their overall strategies for change. Unless forced to 
.reflect upon their assumptions about how the change process proceeds in 
schools, tost agents, in our experience, tend to act on intuition rather than 

they have some explicit game plan for dealing with a site. The 
relative importance of perspectives for the agents' effectiveness with * 
clients suggests that agents would profit from a support system that requires 
them to clarify the assumptions and the strategies that underlie their 

intuitively 1 arr ived at-behavlor patterns- Our suggestion fs not that agents 

should give up their knowledge about how best to. respond to*clients in 
particular settings. Rather, it may be important to urge the agents to stand 
back from .their own behaviors and to determine how those behaviors either do 
or do not add up to Si strategy ,that will be effective with the group they are 
tryihg-to influence. 

Implications for the Design and Management of Agent Roles 

Selecting Agents , The discussion presented in the ^bove chapters 
indicates that current data do not support a * science of selection* for the 
field agent role. The ortly personal characteristics of agents that emerge 
as significant are agent experience, and innovativeness* . It is clear that 
managers of field agents* should .take care not to put individdals who are 
highly innovative ^i .e., creative, inquiring, independent, etc. — into this 
type of rolg . These individuals fjnd a role that is "behind t£e scenes" and 
low profile to be a burden, and they tend also to annoy their clients.. 
Older and mote experienced persons are, on the one hand, easier to manage 
because of their low job stress, but on the other hand*, they are also less 
likely to perform central boundary-spanning activities. These individuals 
may be successful in relating schools with high levels of internal support^ 
ahd key internal change agents among the district administrative staff, but 
they will have limitations in other Settings. On the whole J *\t appears that 
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many different types of individuals can move into a field agent position and 
survive— even prosper—and do som^ good for their clients. . 

' m ^-^ ^Seducing %Job Stress . The sources^/f job stress for educational field 
agents are, -apparently, numerous. t Many features of job design and client 
relationshipp # which i might be thought of as stress reducers are, in fact, 
positively correlated with stress. For example, for a manager of field , 
agents to eliminate role conflict Is, from oyr analysis, virtually impossible: 
the sore the agent behaves SB a boundary spanner , the higher his or her role 
conflict will be. More importantly, however, job stress is not necessarily 
dysfunctional to job performance * While this may not mean that managers 
should cease Jto worry about stress, it does imply that qe may have plactfS too 
much emphasis orv the negative 4 aspects of role conflict for agents. For some 
people, the conflicts inherent in the fideld agent job may be invigorating. 

Marginality by Design , Marginality — the exfi^rttrto ^icti^t^nQt^ 
perceive themselves as not belonging to any one organization in the project 
network-- may be regarded as a positive feature of >fche job. Insofar as 
marginality is within the control of the managei^af the agent, considerable t 
attention should be paid to ways of fostering a balance between the ajibarent 
need to have a secure local base in order to carry out higher initiative 
roles and activities, and the equally important need to maintain identification 
with the larger, nonlocal organisation and goals* Marginality is, generally, 
"good" for the/ individual agent — it reduces job stress in significant ways. 
The primary way in which the organization can influence marginality is by 
locating the agent in a hospitable host, and by ensuring that the agent has a 

/local supervisor who takes an interest 1 in the agent role. 

The Paradox of Support . The greater the levels of support from 
larger nmffbers of role partners, the greater the tendency for agents to 4 
eqjjage in important boundary-spanning activities. Nevertheless, high levels 
of support can also increase role conflict and stay even Result in annoyance 
with the support system as a whole. The delicate job of field agent manage- 
ment is to % know just how much support is needed. It is important that the 
level of suppprt be rfesppnsive to the agent's needs to feel included in 
the\ larger pr^anl^atlon arid to have resources to turn to, for advice. However, 
this mupt occ\u withoQt greatly increasing. the burdens of communication and 
reporting such that the agent >fee^s overwhelmed with. paper work* Nor should 
this* support unnecessarily, increase the conflicting, demands of role partners* 

m f a $ f 
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There are no easy solutions, except to note that too little communication and 
support can be extremely debilitating to the agent, particularly at the host 
organization level, but too much can have equally negative effects in terms 
of role overload* 



Learning by Doing . The data examined in this volume conf inn the 
exploratory analysis in louis ^nd Sieber (1979), which emphasized the tendency 
for poorly defined roles, such as -jthat of a field agent, to be learned 
through a trial^and-error process. The data presented here, and additional 

qualitative materials, indicate that formal training has little impact upon 

' • * / * 

agents 1 role performance while "tricks o f the ttfade," which can be- shared 

~~ ; ^ ! — ■ — # 

with peers at the appropriate point in a problem-solving setting , are one of 

the few mechanisms for transmitting the craft. 

Learning-by-doing implies that clients have a great influence over 

■ 

what the agent finally acquires as a set of craft skills. In this dempnstra- 

k i 

tion program, neither agents nor their supervisors had the opportunity to 

consider whether individual agents were obtaining "an appropriate mix of 

clients to facilitate their own role development. A manager faced with a 

more rational job design situation, however, should view the allocation of 

clients to agents as a decision process rather than a rartdom one. Thus, new 

agents, or experienced staff member b who are miking a transition into the 

field agent role, might be assigned to clients who can ease them into a range 

of activities and roles. This might well help to ease the job stress and 

role "burnout* described by the two agents in Chapter 4. , 

* Agent Influence and Power , The issue <f influence in a field agent 

role is always a delicate one. Most field agents refuse to acknowledge 

their role as change, agents, and often claim they do nothing other than what 

they are to do by their # clients, Indeed, we find that agents who 

perceive themselves as paving legitimate sources of influence, or the power 

to command clients, are generally less ef,fect*ive. The agent must exercise 

influence in subtle ways, - 
* • 

Influence Is still important* however. Influence affects both 
the quality of the problem-»solving process that sites go through, and also 
the, degree to which the sites actually implement a significant organization- 
al change program (Louis, fc980j Louis, Rosenblum-yfliid Molitor , 1981), * On the 
basis of our other analyses, we tend to discredit the value of a field a|pnt 
who is only responsive to client demand.^ 

9 ' 173 
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Perhaps some of the most effective agents that we observed were quite intru- 

-* 

sive at various points in the client's problem-solving process— calling 
Meetings, organizing or structuring agendas/ suggesting the need to make a 
decision* What they generally did not do, however, was to define appropriate 
decisions—that is, by exercising their own creativity. This they left to 
the client organizations. Jw 

Perspective 8 on Change. Agents are the products of their own back- 
grounds and training. As noted^in Chapter 2, the agents in this study tended 
to be professional educators, and the perspectives which thej^br ought to 
their new roles were heavily dosed with the individualist orientation and* 
humanistic psychology* which pervade the curriculum in schools of education. 

t 

While this orientation may well have made it easier for the agents to 
relate to their colleagues, it also prevented them from seeing the school 
system as a system of influence and power. Many of the agents^f ailed 
to deal effectively with organizational gatekeepers. Few. took the direct 

1 route of confronting differences in expectations head-on, and working them 
out or terminating the relationship. 

Die data suggest that agents should be taught the value of the 
political perspective on change — how organizations work as systems. of power 
and influence, and how this can have positive and negative effects on a 
change program. Those agents vho could adopt such 4 perspective were parti- 
cularly successful in gaining the support of principals, the ultimate key to 
school-level change • - 

« Agents and Individualization . Current change theory suggests that 
effective ohange strategies are contingent . What works yell/'with one type 

* of organization or school may be ineffective with another. Agents, in 
.interaj»ws f constantly stressed the degree to which they tailored their 
activffies to sites. Overall, however, our data do qpt suggest high levels 
of individualization: variance between agents is greater than variation in 
an individual agent's behavior across sites. ' * 

We believe that both the agents and the data presented in thele 
chapters are correct. ^Agents probably do tailor their activities, and 
make constant adjustments in their preferred strategies in order to ac- 
count for local variations in capabilities, inclinations, and schedules. 
However, there are two more important and overriding sets of variables 

which constrain individualization. We have already mentioned the power 

/ 
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of agent perspectives — perspectives that do not affect the behaviors we 
Jiave measured here, but which probably do condition the contingent choices 
of behavior at the client site* In addition, it should be noted that proj- 
ect dfesign features affect the agents* ability to carry out even their own 
Preferred strategies * Project Resign and overall management have, in fact, 
significant Impacts on -how clients view the field agent and the degree to 
which they respond to field agent intervention* 

The impact of project design and management upon , the overall func- 
tioning of the project and upon success at the school level is the topic 
of another report (Rosenblum and Louis, 1981)* However, it is important 
to note that the analysis in this report reached similar conclusions from 
a very different set of data source?, namely that client school reactions 
to a field agent are as much a function of the organizational setting that 
surrounds the individual agent as pf his or her behavior* This does not, 
of course, imply tlpat policy and management should ignore the question of 
what tactics are most appropriate for educational field agents, but only 
that the organizational and political realities of the field agent role 
should be given equal attention* 



* * 
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APPEND JX A 

# 

LINKER SURVEY #1 * 




* A Survey of Unking Agent* and Facilitators 

June, 1978 

in conjunction with the Study of the R&D Utilization Program 



' General Instructions * ' * 

t * * . . 

1 Pfease complete this suivey concerning /our activities and relationships as an RDU untung agent/ 
facilitator. For those of you who do not devote 100% of your time to an R DU project, tfns means 
answering these questions only with respect to that padE of your work experience which is reia\ed 
to RDU/ , 1 ' ■ ~ S , 

2. It is difficult to design questions which capture the total essence of each possible situation, if you 
have difficulty In answering any questions, please give us your best estimate or appraisal. We aiso 
invite /our comments and* qualifications as you go £iong, eithetf n the margins or on a separate 
f sheet of paper. ' m . 

3 Although an identifying code is used on-this survey, please be assured that.yOur answers will be 
m m strictly confidential. No individuals other than the research staff at Abt Associates «»1J have access 
to the completed surveys* ^11 reports that *ve compile, will combine your answers with the answers 
of others stf as to respect your privacy and the confidentiality of the data you have given us. four 
answers will be placed on a magnetic tafje along with those ^f other respondents without your name. 

* 4^7^)6 survey will take most respondents about 30 minutes to complete. When ^ou are donee please 
enclose the completed survey in the self-addressed and stamped envelope provided and mail it 
back to us by June 30, 1978. , ~ - 



Thank you very much for your cooperation!* 



Karen Seashore Louis, Ph.D. 
* Principal Investigator 

>.//' 



t4 ' Michael 8. Ka 

Project Director 
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I. YOUR PERCEPTIONS AND ATTITUDES ABOUT THE RDU LINKING AGENT/. 
FACILITATOR JOB 



1. Lnkmg agents do a vapety of activities and play a variety of roles. One purpose of this survey. 
. is to identify some of these differences,* Please briefly describe yOur*iob as an RDU linker, 
* facilitator What do you do? 1 



2. * Is there a written- job«iescnptJon for you as an RDU Imker/facilitatdr? 

* .\ 

Yes No (If no, skip to question 8) 

3. Oid this description exist when you wer&hired? , • 

Yes < No 

- # — ■ i 

4. Who *as responsible for writing /our initial job description? * Please check as many as apply./ 

^ a. the RDU project director or evafutof * , • * 

b. the head of the organization in which your office is located 

c the immediate supervisor in /our office (providing y our imrifecUate supervisor is not the 

* head of the,organization) 

d, the sites that you "are expected to work with « ' 

e, yourself ' ~ ♦ \ 

f./ither (please specify)' : : : ^ j 

5. Has the description been modified since you were hired? 

_ Yes No (If no, skip to question 7) * 



How?. 



— c 



6, Who was resp&nsible for modifying your job description? , , 

a* the RDU project director or evaluator 

: the-head of'the organization in which your office is located* 

e> the immediate supervfsor in your office (providing /our ^mm^ate supervisor »s not the 
head of the organisation) k • * 

d", the sites that you are working with 

e, yourseif . - ' ^ t ' v 

f, cfther (please specify) l \ — , 

♦ 

* * 



-te*> >cv- -ss JWr uvsn *=ef5^ * 3* f ^ currently do? Please circle the appropriate 

* « 



Ver\ */eil ♦ fa!rlv^»4*» vte'juately, poorly V very poorly 

5 . t ' J ' 2 - # 1 



iiVhM r js 1 *if * *atur, to what extent.did you find the job {please 



, boring % 

jtiiOn: . - . « , — J 1 frustrating 

i.Tib.c^cus , . . ^ „ * 1_ well denned ■ 

f. ^tille^i ,r * , ... . ^ ,_ easy 

• . . _ . uncertain 



highly supervised 
, people oriented 
behind-the-scenes J '* 



.entf/ .be you* j - 1 ' (Please check the appropriate Ime for each dirnen* 



u ; _ _ -2. boring 

A* J> ■ ' , frustrating 

i ^ - i _ — well defined 

- uncertain 

/ >n _ — — highly Supervised 

; " m .~ . _ _] people oriented 



. 'ii? ♦* - t_ behind-the-scenes 



10. There aVe rftany different perceptions of what linking agents/facilitators should do. 

1, fn your opinion, to What extenf do (a) HD\J centra/ prefect staff, (bj staff at the local 
sites with whpm yoy are working, and (c) ycu yourself expect that you should be per- 
forming the following roles as 3 linking agent? 



* 2. To what extent do'you actually perform these roles? , • * 

Please insert the appropriate response Code in each box. 

5 « to a very great extent 
4 » to a great extent „ ■ 
, *3» to some extent 

2* to aJittle extent 
t - not at all > 



\ 

£" - 


1. Extent of Expectations 


2. Extent you 


ruicnudi uinKing Mgeni noies 


(a) RDU Central 
project Staff 

1^ 4 1 


(b) Local Sits 
Stiff . 


(c) tftuqeif 


Actually Per- 
form Rote 

- 


\ 4 \ 

y * / 

t an observer/historian J 


Q 


I ! 

1 1 J 

r 


i 

n 


i 


— an evaluator S* 


• □ 


1 1 - ' 


i ! 




— an expert in assessing the 
maicn oerween innovations 
and problems 






i □ i 

j i 


* 


* 

— a resource nersnn 




□ ' 


* ! J > 

□ 




— a process trainer 


□ 


□ 




1 ! 


- * program implementol- 


P 


□ 


□ . 




— a counselor or hand-holder 




* □ 


□ 




- a basic skills/ career ed. or 
inservice specialist 


a 

* 


□ 


■ i 

□ .! 


"'□ ' ; 


— a conflict resolver 


a 




^ 1 

n i 


.□ 


r* a coordinator 




□ 

■ 


□ J 


□ 


— nther ^ 


• • 


1 l t 


□ 1 
i 


I J 

4 





.1 
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It. Please rate each of the listed tasks on the importance [in /our opinion) of the task to your job 
as an RDU linker* facilitator and the amount of time you spend doing the task relative to other 
job related activities* t » * 



Importance: 3 ■ very important 

2 - somewhat impoQant 
• 1 ■ of little or no Importance 



Time spent: 3 - a great deal of time 

2 3 a moderate amount of time 
1 * little or no time 



a. Promoting or explaining the ROD program 

b. ' Managing budgets 

c» Writing repocts/fiHing out forms 

d. * Arranging, designing or conducting workshops 

e. Developing yourself professionally 

f. Reading materials about R&D products 
Organizing, preparing and'delivering materials 



9- 



Importance 



□ 



Amount Of 
time spent 

□ 

□ , 



□ 



h. 


Designing, administering ancJ analyzing evalua- T 
tion materials 




□ 


i. 


♦ * 
Observing teachers 


i I 


□ 


t 

i- 


Meetings-with small planning groups at the sites 


n 


■□ 


k. 


General meetings with site staff 


□ 


D 


1. 


Meetings with the RDU central project staff 






m. 


Working with parents or volunteers 


E 

I ! 


□ 


n. 


Traveling from site tb site 


u 


□ 


4 


*• 

Working with individual teachers 




□ 


P< 


Working with individual administrators 


rn 


□ 



T2, In your view* which comes first in an effective change process? (check one) 

a change in how people feel about something (va)ues) 

a change in what prfSple know about something {information) 

a change in how people act or behave (behayior) * 
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13. Please describe^youf career goals for five years from now. What would you like to be doing 
{what kind of job would you like to have in five years)? • , 



Instructions. Please rate your job as a RQU Jtnker, facilitator by circling the appropriate lesponse for 
each of the following questions: * * % 



■ "• ■ \ 

\ ■ 


To a « V( 
very 
great 
extent 


To a 
great 
extent 


- 

To some ■ 
extent * 

1 

1 


To a 
1 Itttlt 
extint 


(Cot at 
all 


14, To what extent do people arouncfyou - 
have different opinions about-w/rar 
you should be doing? 




* 

4 


3 


2 


r 

J 

1 


15. To what extent do people around you 
have different opinions about how you 
should be doing your job? 


5 

• 


4 


3 . 


2 


1 


« * 
16. To what extent are you clear about 
what people expect you to do on your 
-\ job? 1 


. . 5 _ 


i- • 

4 


3 


2 


-v. 
*'1 


17, To what extent are you^xpected to do 
more than you are able or have time to do? 




4 


3, 


2 


| , 
1 


18, To what extent do people make demands * 

Of you uld l d*e vjuuiuc you* juw UBsti i^Jiioii* 


e 

0 


A 


" 3 




1 

1 


19, To what extent is progress at the site 

IpvoI HononHonf iin/^n v/our oix/n offnrf<s? 
luvci ucfjciiuciu u^joii yout own ci ioi ui 

* # 


C 


A 


"3 


2 


1 
1 


ZGV To what extent are rewards like pay in- 
creases, oonuses ana promotions oaseu 
*on how well you do your work? 


5 


4' 


3 


\ < 

' 2 


1 


21, Jo what extent does doing' your job wet! 
give you a feeling af personal satisfaction? 


5 


4 


3 




1 


22, To what extent do] you have to go through 
"red tape" to g*t things done? 


5 


4 1 


3 


2 


1 


* 

23, To what extent Is each of the following 
statements about your job as a tinker/ , 
facilitator true? 






j 






a. 1 can team hew things, new skills. 


5 - 


4 . 


3 . 


2 




b. It has good chances for getting ahead. 


5 


4 


3 


, 2 


1 


c. It uses my skills and abilities — lets me 
* do the things I can do best. 


i 

5 


4 


3 


1 


n 


24. On the whole, to. what extent are you 
satisfied with your present job? / 


5 


4 

- 


3 




1 



25. In general, how do ^ou feel about the knowledge base of available R&D outcomes or products 
that has Been, consolidated by /our RDU project? Please rate the knowledge base on the follow 
ing dimensions by circling the appropriate number. 





Exctl- 
l#nt 


Good 


Adtquat* 


Poor 


Vary x 


a* appropriateness of the products for the . 
problems .identified at your sites 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


b. format of the product descriptions that 
' are available for review by the sites 


4 

5 


4 


3 


2 


f 

1 


c completeness of information that is 
included in the product descriptions , 
(Is there enough inform atiorytol make 

" sound decisions?) 


5 . 


• 

4 


3 




' 1 


d. variety of different approaches to solve 
a given problem at a site 


5 


4 


3 


# 

2 


1 ' 


e. range of costs or required investment to 
purchase andjmplement the R&D products 


5 


4 


> 
3' 

1 


2- 


1 


■ f. ease with which the R&D products can 
be acquired * % 


5 


4 


3 

i 


2 


1 - 


g. availability of technical assistance, for 
adapting the product to the site 




• 

4 

t 




2 


■s 1 


ti. availability of technical assistance 
for Implementing or installing a 
selected product 


r 

5 


* 

4 


3 


2 


1 . 


t i- OVERALL QUALITY of the know- 
ledge base . 
• 


. 5 


4 


3 


2 


1 

1 



26. Do you have any other comments about the R&D knowledge base and its effect on your ability 
to perform your roje as a linking agent? IPlease insert an,additional sheet if the space below is 
not adequate.) * ' 



1 » • 
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II. 



RELATIONSHIPS WljTH OTHER INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS . , j 

* * * * 

* 9 j . : 1 , 

^ i 27. Ici your cole as an Rpu Tinker/ 28.How useful has interaction with 
^ 4 * facilitator, how frequent is your { these types*of individuals been 



• f 



\ 
4 



Type? of Individual^. * >^ 



actual face-to^face, te^chone 
and written inwractN^vith 
*the individuals Hrtealfelow, and 
how frequently would you pret 
fei* to interact with them? . ' 

(Pliase insert the apprppriate . 
* response code in ed&h box.) 



Frequency of Interaction 



in helping you perform you[ 
linker/facilitator rote? „ 



• p r 

(Pletse insert the appropriate 
response code in each box.) 



S 



4 -daily/ ' y 
' 3 ""weekly 

2 m less than -weekly but 
,arleast once'a month 
1 * less thgn once a pipnth 
0 * never 



X **not applicable 



2' 



Usefulness of Interaction 
. irt performing Linking Role 



1* very useful 
T * somewhat i/seful 
J ■ not very useful 
X * ootf applicable — no 
^ Interaction 



FACS-TO-f ACgj TBLyHON^I^^qfer 
acruiJ'pftftfrfdJfctud pftf»rrtd»tWpf^»ff»d 



RDU Central Project Staff : * 
a. Project Director " 

• Project Evaluator f 



c. Other, 



(position) 

* *" 

Organization^ which your ' 
office is located: t 

d. "Si^RefVisor 

e. Others in roles similar 
to your own 

t Other 



(pOtitlOfl) 

Linkers/Facilitators: 1 
Ji g« lp same project , 

^h. On other RDU projects 

Others: 
* 9 i, Content experts 

< / j. Process experts ) 



DO 
□ □ 

0 □ 



lQ-.cn 

□ □ 

□■ □ 

P'Q 

(3 □ 
Q D 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 




□ □ 

on 

□ Q. 

□ □ 
□ 
□ 



□ o 

□ □ 

DO 



□ □ 

□ O 

O D 
□.□ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



i 



□ 



29.", The following set of three picture-questions are designed to determine where you see yourself 
m relationship to the major groups trfat you work with as a linker/facilitatOr. In the pictures 
b^low,the triangle represents you/ RpU central project pff ice, ihe square represents the organza 
tion or unit in which your office- is located,. and the arch represents the typical site with which 
ydu work. Tta small circles represent otber people, for each of the three pictures, draw a small 
circle (7) to represent yourself anywhereln the, picture. For example, for any given picture 
your circle Q) might be within either organization, between th^two organizations, or some- 
where in the space surrounding the two organisations; 




ROU central 
project office 



organization* 
in which , 
your office 
is located 




local sites 



* • ■ 
* 

• ' lo V 


.0 
0 0 


* 
* 


< 




C, 
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30. Pifease answer the following questions oh the chart below; , 

11 * • • * 

1. How much influence do each of the following individuals or groups have on the nature of 
your activities as an RDU Linker/Facilitator? f 

2. How much influence do each of the following individuals or groups have on che amount of 
vme you allocate to various RDU related activities? * \ 

3. How much feedback do you receive from the following individuals or groups about how 
you are performing your job? * 

Please insert the appropriate response code in each box. 

4 « a great deal 
• 3 « a moderate amount 
% 2« a little 

1 * none \ * • 



* Type of Individual or Group 



1. Influence on Ac-j 2. Influence on 
tivitits Engaged In j Time Allocated 



3. Amount of feed- 
back Received 



a. tfie director of your R&D Utilization Project 

b. the^evahTStion director of your R&D Utiliza- 
tion Project 

c. your immediate supervisor in the organiza- 
tion in which your office is located 

d. other staff members in the organization in 
which you are located 

e. other linkers 

f. the administrators in the sites that you \vork 
with t 

g. other .{please specify) c 



n . 




. □ 






f 1 


□ 




• □ 


□ 


• □ 


lZZj 


□ . 


□ 


' n 


□ 


□ 


LJ 



4. Looking back at the list above, now please circle the letter identifying the individual or group 
who has xhe greatest influence on the way in which you carry out your job. 



- ' 



* m / 



31* Are there -any procedures for receiving formal job assessments or evaluations from your RDU 
project direstor? V ■* # 

a. ^_ Yes -3—^0 % * * 

b. 'lf Yes; How" frequently do these occur? : , — 

; * ' " tt 0/ times per year 



3Z Are there any procedures for receiving formal job assessments or evaluations from your super 
-visor in the organization in which your office is Ipcated? 

a. Yes No * \ ' ' « ' 



■ J 

b* If Yes: How frequently do thesTacCur? _ 



< s * 



5 of times per year 



c. If No. Do Other peftple at a sijnJar level m thts organization receive format job assessments 
" or evaluations? ■ * * . 

- Yes I ^ No 



33. Does anyone else perform formal.job assessments or evaluations of your work? 
a. Yes % No 



b. If Yes; Please specify tiWrn^iytdual's title and organizational affiliation 





34, If federal funding to support your itnkerTtacilitator role were to be discontinued in the near 
future, how likely iv* *at the organization^ which your office Is located rtould attempt to 
retain you? * 

* they would definitely keep me on staff ~ 

' they would" probably keepTne on staff 

j it is unclear.whejher they would keep me on staff 

they woulti^try to keep me on staff, tjut iris unlikely, that they woutd be able to fupd a 

position for me — 0 t v 

* they would be unlikely to keep me on staft n 

. - „ 

35. If federal funding to support ^our linker/facilitator role were to be discontinued in the near 
future, how. likely is it that ^organization iq which your office is located would continue to 

< engage In lirtkiq^ activities similar to those you now perform? 

they woul«iefinitely coruinue'linklng activities - 

' they wotildTprjobably continue linking activities 

it is unclear whether they would contfnu* or discontinue linking activities 

they Would probably discontinue linking activities 

they wOuld definitely discontinue Unking activities 
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III. BACKGROUND INFORMATION V 

• •■ . * . <h 'i. • 

3p*. What percentage of your working time do yjpu devote to RDU project activities?. 



< * 

* 

""if* 



% 



37. What percentage-of your salary comes from ftDU project support?. 



% 



38. How marry months have you been employed as an RDU linker/facii.tator? 1 



months 



39. With bow many sites do you presently work? 

40. What is your year of birth? 



sites 



41. What was the sire of the community *n which you spent the largest portion ef your life up 
to the time you finished high school? {check one) 

, a, rural area 

^ a srrtall town in the country 

I a suburban town near a city * ( 



a small city (less than 100,000 people) 
a large city {more than 100,000 people) 



42. tn what state did you spend most of your early years through high school? . 



43. Please indicate your formal educatiorval experience beyond higfr school. 



Institution and iSbtion 

m * * 


Field 
. of 
Study 


Degree or 
Certificate 
Program 
Enroiledyin 


Degree of 
Certificate 
Attained , 


a. 








0 ■ 

b, * 






i 


4 








d. ■ ' 







44. Descri.be any other formal training (workshops, pre-service, in-service, etc.) you had prior to 
your involvement with RDU which is relevant to your linking activities: 



— ± 



4fL Prior to y<iur RDU experience, did you have work experience m any of thes&ireas [give number 
bf yean; indicate "0" if none): , • 

Number of Years 

a. teaching . : \ • . ' 

b. school administration/raff * - *• 

. a district level administration/staff v # i 

d. state or regional educational units ' 



or associations 



4S» In the jobs you hetd before undertaking your current RDU responsibilities were you ever directly 
• involved with R&D outcomes, products, other Unkmg activities, or other federally funded pro* 
grams? 1 

a, R&D outcomes/products " No Yes »*Please descnb&_! 



b. Other "linking" activities 



No Yes, 



-Please describe . 



a Other federally funded programs No Yes >*Please describe 



47. is the organization in which your office is located the same one m which Vou were employed 
immediately prior to undertaking your RDU linker/faciiitator position? 



No. 



Yes 



48* Briefly describe the job (position and activities} you held immediately before undertaking your 
RDU responsibilities, if you still hol^tfrnjob in addition to your RDU responsibilities, please 
check here and skip to question 




V I 



49. Oo you presently have responsibilities in the organization <n which your office »s located m 
addition to those associated with your role as an ROU linker/facilitator? 



■No Yes Please describe 




50. Please list the professional organizations to which you belong, 
^ * a, • c. / 



51* U there anything else about your background or experience that has had a significant influence 
on your approach to Imkjng/'faciljtatmg activities? Please, describe here (and on additional 
pages, if necessary). 



4^ 
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LINKER SURVEY #2 

* 



.Jt 
N 
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A Survey of Linking Agents and Facilitators 
January, 1979 

in conjunction with the Study of the R&D Utilization Program 



This is the second of three surveys of LiiUcing Agents and Facilitators in 
conjunction with .the Sttidy of the R ahd D Utilization Program (RDU) ■ The 
first survey concerned your activities, background and relationships as an 
RDU linking agent/ facilitator. This survey is composed of three parts, 
further perceptions of your role, activities and skills, linker/ facilitator 
strategies and assumptions about changer and the support and trs^jung^that nas 
been provided to you in your linker/ facilitator* job. For those of yotf *ho 
do not devote 100% of your time to an RDU project, please answer the ques- 
tions only with respect to that part of, your work which 13 related to ^U. 

It is difficult to design questions which capture tie cptal essence of each 
possible situation. If you have difficulty in answering any questions, please 
give us your best estinate or appraisal. We also invite your consents and 
qualifications as you go along, either in the stargins or on a separate s.ieet 
of gaper, * ' 

Although an identifying code is psed on this survey, please be assured tnat 
your answers will be strictly confidential. Mo individuals other than the 
resiarch staff at Abt Associates will have access to the completed surveys. 
All reports 'that we cocpile will combine your answers with the answers of 
others so as to respect your privacy and the confidentiality of the data you 
have given us* Your answers will be placed on a nagnetlc tape along with 
those of other, respondents without your nane* ~ 

The -survey will take adst respondents about 45 Canutes to complete. When 
you are done, please enclose the completed survey in the self-addressed and 
scarped envelope provided and "mail it back to us by January IS, 1979, 

' " ( 

Thank you very much fo£ your cooperation 1 



Karen Seashore/ toils, Ph.D. 
Principal Investigator 



HioMel B. Kane, Ed*D, 
Project Director 



\ 
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r YOUR PERCEPTIONS OP YOUR ROLE, ACTIVITIES AND SKILLS AS A LINKER/ FACILITATOR 



> s 



■5 



v \ 



ERIC 



2li 



4 < , 



/ * 

How would you currently describe your job? (Please check the appropri- 
ate line for each dimension J 

t ..; 

a. exciting . . .boring 

b. satisfying • frustrating 

c. ambiguous ^ well defined 

d* challenging * easy 

e» predictable"* — _^ * | * uncertain 

f. on-your-own f / • highly 

1 ~ supervised j 

g. task oriented mmmmm * people / 

• oriented 

h. visible* , m j behind- the - 

4 scenes 

Listed below are several paits of adjectives. In each case both of the 
adjectives night be descriptive o£ a good linker/ facilitator. For each' 
pair, circle the one adjective of each pair that is post descriptive of 
yourself. The selection may be difficult, since you may possess both 
qualities. Pl«ase make a selection, however, even though the choice is . 
close. , 

Circle one for each pair: 

inquiring original m ^original , self -reliant 

•> 

cooperative dependable industrious dependable v 

. a > 

self-reliant original flexible » industrious 

stable stable * stable inquiring 

k cooperative inquiring cooperative , self-reliant 

flexible dependable original cooperative 



inquiring 



stable 



flexible self-reliant 
industrious * Indus 
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3, Conditions at different'sites nay vary and consequently linkers/ 

facilitators nay perform aspects of the linking agent role in different 
ways with different sites. Please rate the extent to which you perform 
the listed potential roles m each of three sites with which you 
work* Where possibie, we haye earned two of the sites for which we 
are asking ^our responses. The^ sites have been chosen randomly from 
ampng those with which you work.-* If you work with more than two sites* 
* please add the nape of a third site, selecting if possible one with 
whicl) you behave differently from how you behave with one or both of 
the other sites* If you work with just one or two sites, leave the 
remaining columns blank. 

'Response Code: 5-to a very great extent 
4*to a great* extent 
3*to some extent 
2-tq a little extent 
l«not at all 



Potential. Linking Agent Role 


Extent you perform these roles with. 












Name of -Site 


Name of Sit? 


Name of Site 


* 

. ; i 


(Please insert 
in each box) 


the appropriate 


response code 


» 






- an observer/historian 




□ 




- an evaluator 


. □ 


□ * 


□ 


- an expert in assessing the 
match between innovation* 
and problems 


□ 


i — i 
□ 


n — f 
□ 


- a resource person 

• 


□ 


□ 


□ 

» 


- a resource f ihder/ information 
t giver 

* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• 

- a process helper. 


D 


a 




- a program implementor 


□ 


□ 


• □ 


-'aVcounselor or hand-holder 


*□ 


• □ 


□ 


- a^ basic skills, career- ed. or 
' inservice specialist 




□ 


□ V 


j- a conflict re solver 


lb 


□ 


□ 


~ a coordinator 


□ 


□ 


□ 


** a trainer 


□ 


P 


a 


a budget manager* adminis- 
trator 

« 

• 
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4- Host linkers/facilitators have some direct or indirect influence over the RDU related 
activities and decisions that are made in the schools and districts with which they 
work. The extent of such influence may be affected by the way clients view the 
linker role* We would like you to indicate the extent to which you feel you 
actually have influence over the activities and decisions in your sites, and the 
extenVto which you feel that your influence is affected by the following (possible 
views of your role. Please respond for each of the sites used in the previous 
question* * • 



Response Code: 



5*>to a v^ry great extent 
4* to a great extent 
3* to some extent 
2-to a little extent 
l*not at all 



Extent and Reason? for 
Influence 



Extent to which I have influence 
over decisions and activities at 
this "site* 

' I have influence at this s^c£ 

♦because: 

* * 

I am viewed as a friend whom 
they would liKe to please* 

I am viewed as someone who can 
help them raise the image and 
performance of the district* 

I am viewed as an expert whose 
opinions are worth listening to* 

X am viewed a» someonfc who has a 
right to influence their deci- 
sions because of my position in 
* the RDU program* v 

I am viewed as someone who ha? 
the experience and background * 
to be able to provide them witti 
help in solving their; problems* 

X am viewed as someone who can * 
♦ influence whether or not RDU 
funds are allocated to the site* 

X am viewed as someone that they 
will have to work with for a long 
y K time, so X do things for them jmd 
they do things for me* 

r 

o 

ERIC 



Name of Site 



Name of Site 



Name of Site 



(Please insfert the appropriate response cade 
in each box) 4 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 

□ - 
□ 

□ 

□ - 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□' 

□ 

. □ 
□ 

a 
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T 



I an viewed as someone who can 
influence whether or not the 
site continues in the RDU^ 
activities* 




tt 



1*- S- There are & variety of potential skills required for an effective Linker, Facilitator 
, ^ role. In your opinion, what ar^ yOur own strengths and weaknesses in the following 
\ skill areas; o ^ * *^ * 

r * £ v 



Skill JUyAs 



Very Weak , Adequate Very Strong 
'Circle One> 



Your Own 
.Behavior 



t Interper- 
sonal 
Behavior 



Small 
( Group 
skills' 



•High tolerance^ for ambiguity 

Openness ; 

Ability to live a low profiler- 
little need ta be visible 

Ability- to organize myself 
and others 1 * 

Ability to write at appropriate 
levql (pemos , 'letters , meeting 
notes / formal documents) ^ 

/Listening and understanding 
Counseling 

Oral cofiMinication - " 
^ Interviewing 

j Influential through supportive *• 
J reinforcenent ' \ « 

I Influencing through feonfronta- 
\ tive and advocative methods 

f 

• / Goal setting 

/ - * * 

I Grqup team building * 

< ^ Group problem solving 

j Conflict resolution * 

Process helpiqgX' 



I * 
I 3 



V _ 



Change 
Skills 



S 

Content 
Skills 



/"Gaining ^acceptknce at fell levels 
of the system * ^ 

Effective use of formal *and' * 
informal power, structure 

Sk4JLls^ln problem identification 

Skills ^n Ablution setection^ 

Facilitating implementation 

^£valua£ion/ follow up 

f Skills in content area? (readirt>g, 
S eta.) , - 



2 3 4 


s 


6 


2 3^4 


s 


6 • 


2*3 4 


5 


6 


2 3 4 

» 


5 


. 6 


» 

1 M 

2 3 4 


S 


*i 

6 


2 3 4 


5 


1 

6 * 


2 £ -4 


5 


6 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


* 

2 3 4 


5 


6 . 


I 3*4, 


5' 


V 

V 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


• 

2 3 4 




6 « 


• 

2 3 4 _ 


5 


6 


2 3,4 


% 


6 


■2 3 4. 


5 


/ 6 


2 3,4 


5 




1 1 A 

2 3 4 


5 


6 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


2 3 4 


5 


6» 


2 3 3 4 

ft* « 


5 




5 


6 

* 


2 3* 4. 


5 


' 6 
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Tharelare many views of what characterizes a successful linker/ facilitator. Based 
on yopr experience in the RDU program, to what extent are the following statements 
ch^rjpteristic of successful linkers/facilitators? You may agree that all are ia— 
porrSnt, but please check the four mosfr important and the foul least important from' 
this list of statements. Then put a second check next to the single most important 
Statement and the single least important statement . 



Statements of 
Linker/Facilitator 
- Characteristics 



Most important 
(please check 4, 
and double check 
most Important 



% Least Important r 
(please check 4, 
and double check 
least* import ar»M 



3* 



4. 



6. 



7. 



Having the ability to communicate ideas 
in a clear, concise and persuasive manner. 

Bein^spontaheous — saying and doing 
things that seem natural on the spur 
of the moment. 

Doing things "by the book 14 — for .example, 
following each stage in the prob£m- ** 
solving process. , 

Having many unusual and creative approaches 
to problems. N 

Being sensitive to other people's moods and 
feelings* 

Being careful— taking pains to make 
sure everything is just right. 



Being a leader— providing direction t to 
the *sites - 

3. Having the ability to accept criticism 
without reacting defensively or with- 
drawing. 

.9. Having the ability to deal with group 
conflict. -"\ 

10, Having the ability to/play different roles 
^with different- people. * 

11 ; Having a high level of aspiration for 

the sites ♦ , " 9 

12 ♦ .Analyzing a situation carefully before 
acting; working out a course of action 
in detail before embarking on it. 

13* Being a good discussion leader —drawing 
group members into discussion ■ 

14, Having the ability to evaluate possible 
# solutions critically, 

15, Having the ability to get help when 
needed* * 

16, y *Having the ability to 1 work in different 

w^ys with different sites* 



ERIC 
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Instructions r 



The following *r* ; a series "of paired 
assumptions about tha process of change. 

most cases', v yoa : are likely to agree 
with <Koth assunpt'iohsl However, please 
check the one which you agree with the 
post or which best reflects your view 
or opinion. " . \ * 



-:.\ 



d. Check only one: 



Effective change in* schools 
requires that individuals 
internalize the need for chan 



or 



Effective change in schools 
requires oritical evaluation 
of existing roles and activi- 
ties . . - 




Check only ones 
* • « 

Ceopefiitipn between "interest 
groups" in schools is, a major 

barrier to changcC*"*^ 



e. Check only ones 



or 



Lack of individual skills and 
knowledge appropriate* to the 
new innovation's a major % 
t>4rrier to change. 



"Tha first step in developing a 
change strategy for schools is 
to assess the current coalitions 
in order to mobilize positive 
support And anticipate possible 
^backlash from powerful eproups. 

or 

The first step in developing a 
change strategy for schools is 
to assess the level of school* 
wide resources, such as group 
problem solving skills. — 



h. C&eck only one: 



\ Understanding .the actual power 
structure of the ^school is 'the 
key to designing successful 

t change efforts. i 

or 

Understanding the individual 
needs and concerns of stiff 
member's who may be affected 
SfS the k*Y to designing 
successful change efforts. 



f . Check only one: 

If an innovation can be made to 
appeal to the most powerful 
individuals or groups in the 
m _ mmm schools, then change will occur. 

or 

If the way in which jobs and 
responsibilities are defined In 
a school can be made supportive 
* of a new innovation, then change 
-will occur. 



c Check only one: , 

* Resistance t> change by indi- 

. ^ , viduals is the major reason for 

failure^ of most change programs 

_ *in schools: . ~ ■ 

^^^^^ i . 

§ 

\ or 

„ JPoor management and coordination 
. is the mos6 im£ortantr*barrier to 
_^ -effective changi in schools. 



g. Check only one: 



v.. 



Effective change usually occurs 
from the "top £own." 



or 



Effective thange usually occurs 
when' teachers are' heavily in- 
volved in decision making. 
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* 

8. Linking agents/ facilitators taay vary in the strategies which they use in 
working with their client groups. - In the remainder of this section we 
describe several .hypothetical situations which Linkers/facilitators may 
.encounter* For each situation, please check the response which is most 
like what you would do. 



•a) Your RDU project views change as a multi-stage process. , In carrying 
• out\your duties', you *re expected to guide the lffcal sites through 
each of the stages, but people in a particular site are not convinced . 
of the value of each stagesand would like to movp ahead as rapidly as 
possible. VJhich of the folltotfing is nost like what you would do2 



(Check Only One) ( ^ 



1) i would attempt tiraake sure that the* site has understood , 
t&e need to successfully complete each stage before proceeding 
on r evea if this proves frustrating for short periods of tine. 

2) I would attempt to ensure that all stages acre eventually 
covered, but would encourage the site to proceed in the way 

'that will create" the nost enthusiasm and interest. If r for • 
' example,* tliey wa^t to logk at a range of -products before X. 
t2iey begin to define their problem, that's alright with \ 

3) I would let *the site use a sequence o£ stages or a process I 
that emerged from the group. * • J 



b) 9n$ of your sites is implementing a product that has a large number of 
parts. . Although the p?oduc& developer emphasizes fidelity to the core 
module of the curficulum package, teachers feel that it is toe cumbersome 
-and want to make substantial modifications in it. You agree with the 
developer that the module ist both important and very effective. In general, 
you support local, Adaptations Of R&D gro^u cts. but you doubt that the ^ 
school ptaff will produce a module of comparable quality. How do yo,il* 
think that you would act? 

(Check Only 0n6) n 

1) I would try to influence the teachers to accept the developer's 

module more or less, as it is, and make, at most, minor modifications/ 

2) I would let the teachers make -th^raodif ications that they desire 

without any attempt to influence them away from the activity. 
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c) You are beginning to work with a new site and are anxious to establish 
the RDU program* ^You have met with the superintendent and the principal, 
and have, learned that there is no exis t tidg structure, such as a planning 
committee, that could serve "as a group responsible for the internal 
school management of the RDU program, but that all of tjie teachers are 
very eager to get started. Your first activities in the school would be: 

(Check Only One) • j 

l) r I would meet on several occasions with the entire staff, and - 

meet informally witt^ -teachers in the lounge and after school 
in order to get a better 'feel for the problems,, concerns and 
climate' of the school. 

2) I would ybrk witifrthe principal in selecting a group of teachers 
( and/or administrators who comprise the "natural leaders " ojf the 

building to serve as a task force to coordinate the work of the 
' * RDCT program iri the site. 

3) I would meet more extensively with the principal and/or the 
superintendent to ensure that I fully understand their expec- • 
tations and desires about ^programs and school needs. 

d) You* are beginning to work with a new site, and are trying to establish 
the ways in which you, will be in contact: with the site.. Which of the 
following best describes your preference? 

'(Check Only One) f V 

*D I would prefer to have a regular schedule for* visiting the site, 

* with scheduled meetings that I would attend. While I would visit 

• the sitk on a non-scheduled date, normally Dost contact between 
visits would occur by phone, and with a pre-established person. 

. 2) I would prefer to adopt* a more, irregular schedule, where I woufd 
come frequently during periods of high activity at the site, and 
infrequently when things are moving more slowly. I would indicate 
my intention to attend most meetings, and would ask them to keep 
me informed sufficiently in advance §o tftat I can worjc it into 

* my schedule. 

3) I. would prefer to visit the site infrequently, with most mter- 

/ * action occurring by telephone or by nail. 

' ' - !• • . . 

e) Members o£ your^locil actio&Jteam" (the site committee with which * 
you,are working) are unable to decide between two similar products. 
Although the coctsdtw* has functioned well and relations are sound, 
you believe that the current indecisiveness is detrimental to the 
school's progress. Which of* these alternatives is most like what 
you would do? * 

(Check Only One) 

1) I would help the group to develop a more extensive set of 



2) 



criteria for maJcing a choice. 

I would develdp a presentation summarizing the pros and cons 

of each alternative an£ encourage them to use the information 

tb make' a decision, and get the' groflp moving again. 
* 

3) I would encourage the group tcf work on developing a Solution 
to their difficulty, and be supportive of their efforts. 
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When you need assistance or advice in vailcus activities making U P youi x^le -aa process helpex , how frequently » 

do you turn to the following individuals or organizations? how useful h&a that assistance been to you? 

* * * 

(Please insert tlfe appropriate response code in each box.) . * 

• * i 

Frequency 3 * frequently 

Assistance 2 ■ occasionally 

is Sought t 1 « rarefy 

^ — '^0^* never 



Usefulness 3 — very useful 

1 of 2 m m somewhat useful ^ ' 

Assistance 1 ■» not very useful . f t 

, 0 m not applicable (no assistance sought) . 



ftctivj 



ties 



/ 



SOURCE OP ASSISTANCE < 



V . 



RDU/Central 
Project Staff 



Pre- Useful- 
quency ness 



Staff in Organ- 
ization in k 
which your 
office is 
located 



Pre- Useful- 
quency ness 



Other Linkers/ 
Pacilitators 



Pn&i: ■ Useful- 
quency nesa' 



Outside 
Consultant 

and/or 
Regional Labs 



Pre- Useful-* 
quency' nesa 



Othqri 



(pleasg specify*) 



Pre- w Useful- 
quench nesa 



icy 



2. 
3. 
4. 



4: 



Assessing noeds- / 

Assessing match between 
innovation and problem 

Organizing clients ' 
into work groups k 

Training groups in 
the problem solving 
process \ 

Resolving conflict 

Assisting implementa- 
tion 
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t 



7. Assisting evaluation * 

8. Othep_ 



(please specify) 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

a 



□ 
□ 

p 
a 

□ \ 
□ 

□ 



□ □ 

□ p 



□ 
□ 



□ a 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ a 

□ □ 



□ 
□ 

. □ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

P 
p 



□ 

* 

□ 

1 j 
□ 

a 



□ p 

□ a 

□ p' 

□ , p 

□ a" 

p- p 

□ □ 



,*Por example: local site staff, written iaterials and* their soyrce, etc. 



10. When you need assistance or'advice injurious activities making up vour role aa a r««««^ « a ~j. . * , 



Frequency 
.Assistance 
is Sought 



(Pleade insert the appropriate response code in* each box.) 



3 « frequently 
2 * occasionally 
1 ■ rarely 
0 « never 



Usefulness 
of 

Assistance 



3 » very useful 
2 - somewhat useful 
1 M not very useful 
0 m not applicable (no assistance wis sought^ 













SOURCE OF ASSISTANCE 
















• 


Staff in Organ- 










.Other i 




/ 






ization in 






Outside 










which your' 






Consultant 






— Activities \ 


RDU Central. 


office is 


Other Linkers/ 


and/or 




/ 




■ Project Staff 


located 


Facilitator^ 


Regional Labs 


(please 


apecif?*J 






Fre- Useful- 
quency ness* 


Fre- 
quency 


Useful- 
ness 


Fre- 
quency 


Useful- 
ness 


Fre- 
quency 


Useful- 
ness 


• 

quency 


Useful- 
ness 




1* Conduct literature/ 
information search 






□ 




| | 
1 I 

* 


[~~| 


| | ( 


[ — 1 
I I 




□ 




2. Organize and analyze 
information 


□ 


Q 


□ • 


□ 


-n 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


1 1 


i — i 

LJ 




3. Identify and obtain 
ROtf products 


□ 


J 


■ 

i 


□ 






□ 


□ 








4. Find demons t ration-, 
sites 


. □ 

« 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 

□ 


/ 

□ . 




5. Arrange consultations # 
^ training 


□ 


• 




□ ' 


* 

□ 




' p ' 


□ 


a 


□ 




6. Other t 

(please spefcify) 


□ 






□ 


EH 


■□. . 


> 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


m *For example x local site staff, 


* < t t — > 
written materials and their 


sources , 


etc. 








« 
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H* Plea** answer thn foUowing queatiana About the UAinlng And uUen^atiMn thAt waa provided by youf, mm project, 
(i,e., through tha Central Project Office or Cental Project Stafif.) 

For each type or v conten t ot training, to what extents * 

1) Did you actually receive training or orientation? 

2) Has the training useful 'and relevant to you in your tgii^? 

3) Has the training provided at the appropriate tlge? # - 9 

4) Has the amount of training that was provided appropriate to your needs? 



23C 



Plea&e use the appropriate response codes in each box. 



Type or Content 
of Training 



1. Information or skills related 
to the problem solving process 
(needs assessment, solution 

se lection , etc*) 

2. Information or skills related 

to interpersonal or group 

dynamics (team building, con- 

• flict resolution, motivation) 
• 

3. Information or skills rolated 
to the use and availability 
of the ^knowledge base 

4. Information or skills related 

to the administration of the 1 

Rf)U project (record keeping 

forma, logs, etc.) 
*% 

5. Information targeted to the 
clarification of your role 
as a Linker/ Facilitator 



ERIC. 



5 » to a very great extent 
4 » to a great extent 
3 - to some extent 
2 » to a little extent 
1 - not at all 



1) Training was 

Received 1 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



2) Training 
was Useful 



□ 
□ 

* 



3 - too, late 
2 •* appropriate 

time » 
1 « too early 



3) Appropriateness 
of Timing 



-□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

D 



3 ■ would prefer 

more 
2 m right amount 
1 - prefer less 



-4) Appropriateness 
of Amount 



□ 
□ 



□ 
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\2 f Across tho chart polou aro prosentod four content areas of training ot orientation- Pot eocft cQntOf^^foa-4n phiFh 

you actually received training, please check the letting in which training took place, the techniques and notorial* 

that vera used, and tho provide ri of the training, for each item that you check, please indicate as well how 

Useful you perceived each to bo. Usefulness Code i 4 « to a great; oxtent " * 

- - " i . ■ w i i i m to ijo*6 extent 

ft you did not receive any training in or or store ' J ° vvmm * 

of the "content areas," please so indicate and 



skip to the next column. 



2 - to 
1 ■ not 



a snaUl 

at aYl 



extent 



CONTENT AREA OF TRAINING OR ORIENTATION- -INFORMATION ON SKILLS RELATED TO 



The Problca solving 

* Process 
(needs assossaent, 
solution selection) 

* (If none, . 
check boro 



Interpersonal 
or. 

Group Dynamics 
a\ 

(If none. 



Uso or Availability 
of tho 
Knowledge Base 

(If*none, 



4 . • 

AUalnist 

/ of X 



1 ) 


check here ) f 


check her< 




Utef ul- 


(Check all 


Useful- 


(Check all 


Useful 




that Apply) 


ness 


that apply) 


ness - 


□ . 





• 

□ 




□ 




% - ■ 


□ 




□ 










□ 


□ 


— 


o 




□ 


i 

□ 




1 t 

□ 


> 


□' 


i 

• 










L_l 


• 


m 


— 


i — i 


□ 




□ ■ 


— ' 


□ 


□ 




□ 


« ^^^^ 


□ 


□ ■ 




* 

□ 






□ 




□ 




□ 




• 






□ 










□ 




• 


□ 








• 


□ 




□ 


Lj. 


* 


□ 




□ 


o 




□ 




□ 



itration 
the 

" RDU Prog ran 

(If none/ * 
check here_ ) 



Setting of training ! 



ConfeTChce or workshop 

^Saail Groups Within 
Larger Conference 

One -on -One with Trainer, 
(in poraon or by phone) 

> Informal' "Get Togathcrs* 

» Othe r 

(oxplaTpi , 
Techniques or Haterlals 
Group Discussions 
Lectures/Denonst rat ions ^ 

. . v 

#Rolo Playing, Simulations 

Written Guidelines, Hand-*. 
<*>ook, "tool kit", etc. 

Memoranda 

f Other * 



Provlderi 

Project Staff Kefcber 
• Consultant 

Other Lin£er/Pacilltator 

Other " 



(Check all 
that apply) 



Useful- 
iless 

□ 

□ 
□ 
Cj 



□ 

o 
a 

a 
cz 

IZj 



13. Listed across the^chajtf are various information or skills which may be required by Linkers/Pacilitator's. Lxsted 
down the chart are various types of training settings, techniques and materials, and providers. Based upon vour 
^fiT*! ln3l ahts, please design an "ideal" training program , first rate the, degree to which training 
should be devoted to eacfe information/skill. Then rate the degree to which you feel training for each skill 

RESPONSE CODE: 4 « to a great degree 
3 « to some degree 
2 » to a* small degree 
1 - not at all 



x "/ *nwn LUC UG^J&GG i 

would be. best provided in terms of setting, techniqu^, an£ provider. 



CONTENT AREA OP TRAINING OR ORIENTATION 
The Problem Solving Interpersonal 

or 

Group Dynamics 




■INPORHATIOH OH SKILLS RELATED TO, 

use or Availability Administration 
of the*. • • of the 

Knowledge Base rdu Program 



L Se 

Sri 



Degree to which training 
include the content area 

Setting 6f training ! 
Conference or workshop 
mall Groups Within 
-Larger Conference 
One-ion-One with Trainer 
(in person or by phone) 
- Informal "Get Tog6thers M 

Other 

(explain) , 

3. Techniques or Materials 
Group Discussions 
Lectures/Demonstrations 

Films 

Role Playing, simulations 

Written Guidelines, Hand- 
book, ^tool kit," etc. 
Memoranda 

|234 othor 

4. Provider : ' 
Project Staff Member ' * 

4 Consultant 
« 

Other Linker/Facilitator 



O 
□' 

□ 
□ 



ERK> r ~ 



•(please explain) 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



p 








£3 ■ 










□ 


C3 


F 






V. 


p— 1 


■ 

• □ 


IT « 

* ^ m 












* ■ 




■ ■ 1 


* * 


□ 




*■ * 












* 






.'23! 




□ 


*> 




LJ 


* 


B ■ 






□ 


.a 

» 


■A 



.14. Please describe any formal training (workshops, in-service, confer- 
ences, etc % ) that have been provided by the organization in which 
your office is located which* is relevant to your linking activities. 
(If nctae, please so state* ) 

, Please include the content of such training, the amount of tine * 
involved in the frfforts, and the degree to which it has been useful 
* to you. : 
• \ 

3 




Please describe any other formal .training that you have received 
since you became a Linking Agent on this project (for example, 
university-based seminars conducted by professional organizations, 
etc.)_ (If* none, please so state.)" 

Please include the content of such training, the amount of time 
involved in the efforts, and €he degree to which it has been useful 
to you. 9 • 

i * * 
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- ABT ASSOCIATES INC. 
» WHCfcUX* STHKXT. CAMftAlDOE. MASSACHUSETTS 0313a 
TSICPHONC • AHCA «1 7 - 4 » 2 - 7 1 OO 



"This is the 
conjunction 
Prqgran (RD 
page of t iv 
^quarters 
Michigan 
Part 2 is 1 
which you 
of t£e P. 
than one $x 



tWxi 7iooaoia*a 



A Survey of Linking Agents and Facilitators 

r 

in the R&D Utilization Program' 
(April, 1^7$) 



d and ^ast survey, of Linking Agents and Facilitators in 

the Study of the Research and Development Utilization 
This survey is composed of two parts. .Part 1 is a single 
iquestions about your perceptions of your RDU project head- 
Le., NEA, Northwest Reading Consortium, Network Consortium, 
ISS, Pennsylvania S.I. P., Georgia R.D.U.?. or Florida L.S.). 
four-pag*. series of questions about one specific site^ith 
ive worked. For most of you, we have enclosed two or three , 
2 forms in order that you nay respond specifically about core 
te. " 



iixh 



Although an identifying code is used on this survey, please oe assured 
that youri answers will be strictly confidential. j No inaividuals other . 
than the jresearch staff at Abt Associates will have access to .the completed 
surveys. ? AJL1 reports that wij compile will combine your r answers with the 



answers pf others so as to 
the data; you Have given us 



respect your privacy and the confidentiality of 



This survey will take most respondents about 20 minutes to complete. You 
m should find this survey nuch less tine consuming than either of the previous 
£vo* surveys . When you are done, please enclose the cp^ipleted survey (Part I 
and all completed Part 2s) in the self-addressed and stamped envplooe provided 
and nail it back to us" by May 15, 1979. ■ " S< 

In order that we may share with you reports that we prepare based on 
information gathered from these , surveys, please keep us informed of any 
change of address you might have during the next year and a half. We 
appreciate* very much your support in this documentation effort and wish 
you success in your future endeavors. 



XSL/GS: tsm 

ERIC 



Sincerely, , 



Karen Seashore Xouis' 
Project director 



:t p. 
f 

regor£ Spehcer/ 



Gregory 
Linking Agent Study 
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AN COUAC OPPORTUNITY CM PLOVER 



Part 1. Perceptions of your R£U Project Pjeadquarters 

The following questions pertain to ydur relationships with your F^DU project headquarters. Please 
give your opinion for .each of the following questions by circling Uie most appropriate jesponse. 



\ 




* 

* 

i. in general, to wnat extent nave you peen 
satisfied with the services/support pro* 
vided by the headquarters staff tRDU 
project director, project evaluator, efc}? 


5 


4 


- ; 

3 


2 


r 


f 

0 


I 

I 

I 


2. To wnat extent was the headquarters 
.staff knowledgeable about your needs 
as an 3DU linker/facilitator? 


i 5 i 




3 


s 2 " 


» 

i ■ 


0 


r 

' 7 I: 


• * 
3. To what extenttiid the headquarters 
' staff provide assistance tfr you in a 
timely manner? 


5 


*4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


7 


t 

i 

4r To what extent did ycu have contact 
"with the other organizations within . 
your ROU project {i.e., technical 
assistance agencies), if any, in con- 
. junction with: 




• 












- knowledce base activities 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


t ? 


— training activities 


5 


4 


3 


2 * 


1 


0 


? 


5* Tg what extent have you been satis* 
fied with the contacts with these 
organizations? , • 


5 


4 


• ' 

3 


2 


1 


0 


? 


— knowledge base activities - 

J, 

- training activities 


5 


4 


3 ■ 


2 


■1 


0 


? 

















V 



J 
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Part 2« Information About One Specific RDU Site\ 



1! Site name or identification cdde , 



± Z What is the distance of this site in miles from your office? . 



.riiles 



1 What percent of /our total working time (not just your time as an RDU ilnkeo has oeen spent L 
with this site. Ptease Include time spent 'off sue" as well as that $ direct contact with the school 
Jt* or district? % * V 

✓ 

4. Of the total time spent on this site, what percent was spent -on each of the following staggs? 
.(e.g., the answers to parts a tfirough^i should sum to 100%) ~ ' 



ja. problem identification 
f 

b. solution selection 



c. planning for implementation 

d. imfft mentation 



/0 



5. What is /our perception of xhz'mam reason that this site became a participant *n the flDu error;? 
(Check onlv one) * * 



. they were $pfd to -{e.g., by the district) 

. ttfey wanted v to solve an existing problem 

.ftoor relationship with project staff (informal "networking") 

. they wanted* access to additional dollars 

- ttrey^rgygr/. innovative, and "volunteer for everything" 



/ 



other (specify)^ 



8. In your role as a linking agent/facilitator, you have probaoiy had occasion to work with otner 
content or cuififculum specialists *n this school, in the district office and%p the organization^ 
whereYOur office <s located. Please indicate, in the appropriate boxes fceiow, the response that* 
best describes /our relationship with these specahsts. {if you worked with more than one. special- 
ist In any of thesecategones, please respond based on the individual who had the most signify 

- 



Cint impact on your own work.) 



^ * There wer^no specialists ejnployed in this organization. — 

2 * There were specialists, but I had lirde contact with them. • * 9 

3 • I frequently /alt a sense of conflict or competition with th»4pectaljst. our work 

was not complementary. * 

4 • My rolt was to support tht work of a*spec:ahtt. he/she took a more acrive role 

than 1 in coordinating <tte RPU project. 

5 - The specialist** role was to suppoi^(o/work # he/she took i test active role than 

I in coordinating the RDtf-project. 

6 * Th*gpecialist and I worked closely *s a team, we were equally ac:rve in this school 

irt coordinating the RDU project. 



Please enter the appropriate number in each box below, 
a. Specialist based in this school 



* b. Specialist based in the district office 



I cSpedaH^roa 



ERIC 



a Spedaiijpased in the organization where my office is locate^ 
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Please give your opinion for each of che following questions by circling the most appropriate response. 




A 



• 7, To what extent has the'gener&ljriimate 
of the site been open t6 change and 
innovation? 

8. To what extent was' the s^fe effective 
fn using a rational approach xp accom* 
plishing each of the following project- 
relaxed activities? 



a. problem identification 

b. solution selection .\ * 

c planning for implementation i 

d. implementation 

9, To what extent were you frngortant 
to the accomplishments achieved during 
each of the following activities? 

a. problem identification 

b. solution selection 
. c planning for implementation 

d. implementation 



10,«To what extent wfere the following 
individuals or groups supportive of 
the ROU effort during each phase 
of the program? • " t 



Distnet 

LlYtf, 

Adminirtmion 



afthe entry of the program 
b, during problem identification 
enduring solution selection' 
d. during implementation 



y 



5 
5 

5 



5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 



4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4* 

4 



• 3 



3 
, 3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



'Pnndpilb): 



a. at the entry of the program 

b. during problem identification 
c during solution selection 

d. during implementation 



5 
5 
5 
5 



4 
4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



1 
1 

'1 

4 



2 
2 
2 
2 



f 



• it * 



Stiff on th« 
'planning turn: 



Staff not 
oitthc planning 



a. atdfe entry of the prografo 

b. during problem identification' 

c. during solution selection 

d. during implementation 



5 

5, 

5 

5 



9 

ERJC 



a. at the entry of the progragi 

b. duringjjrobljem identification 

c. during solution selection ' ' 

d. during implementation' 



5 
5 
5 
5 



A 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 

3' 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
. 0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

* o 
o- 



0; 

0 
0 

t 

0 



-, 11, In your opinion^ to wnat extent would 
%ach of the following individuals or 
groups rate the RDlf program in this 
sit? a success? 

* a. district! eve I administrators 

b. site principalis) 

^ c teachers on the plgprtmg team 

d* teachers not dn the planning team 

12. To what extent was the problem identi- 
fied complex, requiring a number of 
ihings to change? 

• • 

13. To what extent was the problem identi- 
; fied a central issue at this site, i.e., 

mofe important than any other problem? 

14. To what extent does the solution 
selected "fit" the problem identi- 
fied (the criteria generated)? 

1 5. To what extent has the solution 
—selected solved the probl em identified? 

16. To what extent is the solution 
that has been implemented likely 
to continue to be used? 

17. At the beginning of your involve- 
ment wfth this site, to what extent 
did the local site personnel have 
knowledge and skills in effective 
problem solving? 

18. To what extent do local site 
personnel now have knowledge and 
skills in effective problem solving? 

19. To what extent has the problem 
solving process been incorporated 

h Into the site/implying an ability 
and willingness to apply the pro- 
cess to future problems? 

20. To what extent did unresolved ten- * 
sion and conflict come to exi&between 
yBu and administrators in the sfflST 

21* To what extent did unresolved ten- 
sion and conflict come to exist 
between you and teachers in the site.? 



22. in your opinion, what have been the overall impacts or effects, both positive iwi negative, of the 
J ■ RDU program at this site? 



I .* Pos 



Positive impacts or effects: 



Negative impacts or effects: 



6 



9 
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APPENDIX D 



selected Items from 
principal and teacher surveys 




t 

13, A major feature of NRC b that ft attempts Jo cn«c school staff in problem soMn^actMtte. I n your 
opinion, cfid the following activities take the appropriate amount of time? (Please circle one response for 
eacb activity listed) 



TOO ^ TOO 



a. Identifying the most * 
important flroblem(s) or 
necd(s), 



b. Establishing criteria for 
selecting ablution 

a Searching for an R&D v 
based program or 
materials , 



d Selection of an R&D 
based program or 
materials <f. 



e. Planning for implementa- 
t tion of the R&D based 
program 



2 
2 



ABOUT ' 
THE 
RIGHT 



DID NOT OON+ KNOW/ 



SHORT LONG AMOUNT' OCCUR DON T RECALL 



3^ 



N/A 
N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 



? 



:RIC 



2*5, 



• , -;• • • " • v • -' " ■ ■ 

■ *4 V. ".■* • - •-■ ■ • / - . •■ 

21 !!)2I l J hi r h * fiB ? r ? 0fttact with 156 ,Wd ni*rnt> plea» ratehfm/hcr on the following term. Reftmber that no 
• todhWual can perform all aspects of his/her role equally well, anAplease try to dfscriminatcbetween his/her 
_ performance in ^different arc?*. (Orcfe one response for each activity or attribute listed.) 

t UNKING AGEKT * • ^ ! 

h - , ATTRIBUTES ' - DID NOT DONT 

• . flit ACTIVITIES' POOR "EXCELLENT OCCUR RCfcALL 

a, Ability to explain clearly . 
4 i 'the purposes an5Services v of • ■/ \ B 

.theNRC l' 2 .3 "4 5 < j//A ' X " 

b. Helpfulness In specifying, 
igESk analyzing and dpgnosing 

- °ur particular problems or. w , ^ 

. . - 2 3 4 5 ,V N/a[ 

^ ' c . Helpfulness in developing : - . 

^ H criteria forgetting the ■ " 

solution best suited to ^ •„■-•• 

<*"*eds ^ t\ "2 '3:4 * S N/A ? 

d HeipfuEfos in locking % . ' ¥ ' 
alternative solution? to our „ :* 
- * pro5lepi.,.3 O 4*5 N/A ? 

e. Helpfulness in finding the i- * ' r 

best match between our ' * ■ « 

# ^ profitem and a solution. . . 1 / i* 3 4 5 N/A ? 

4 ¥ 4. f. Ability to help us under* 
^ V * stand how the R&D pro- >. . a ( 

yam or materials could . ' "\ * 

. v be used It ; 2 .3 * M 5 *. A N/A . » ? 

g* .Helpfulness in adapting the * 
k& program or materials - * 

to our school or school * 4 

'district 1 2 3 4 ■ 5 ~ N/A J 

fu Helpfulness in implementing 
the new program or 

materials : 1 2 3 4 5 N/A ? 

L Assistance- tn locating - / 

• ^ additional technical resource ' 9 

\persp^.^ v ^..i. # 1 ?* '3 ,4 5' ' N/A ? 

j. AvaiIa6ilitP^4l $ ^ 

• need to talk to him/her. . . % 1"" 2 3- V 4- 5 ^ N/A ? 

LAlJtlity' to revive conflicts # • 

1" * 2^S^ *4 ^ 5 N/A ? 

L Skills as }n organizer or , ^ * jj^ 

CMcdiiutor I * 3| 4" 5,- N/A ? 

m. Assistance in evaluating our \ U 

Program V| 2 T 4" 5 N/A ? 

* » ■ . 

ERIC J ? <;/ , . - 2.46^ ^ . 

1 ♦ ' 1 




A Fran Principal Survey 

% 



::/■ 



VERY VERY 
UNFAVORABLE FAVORABLE 



17 As part of your school'* Involvement in the RDU program you may have had contact with a number of sources 
of assistan$gfa,support of your efforts. OveoJI, how satisfied wereyou with the assistance, services or support 
. provided bytlfc fotfowing indivlduaJs'or groups in the program? (Circle one on each line.) 





NOT 










DID 


* 










VERY 


NOT 


DO NT 




- . SATISFIED 




SATISFIED 


OCCUR * 


— KNOW 


















a- Th^IocaJ school team. 






3 


4 


5 


NA 




b. The linking agent 


1 


• 2 


3 


4 


'5 


NA 




c The RDU project staff 


1 














* (excluding the linker) 


, 1 


- 2 


3 


, 4 


* 5 


■ N A 




d Developers of R&D based 
















programs or materials. 


1 


• 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 




e. Other organizations or coi> 


» 














sultan ts from outside your 
















school or district 


1 


2 


3 ' 

r 


' 4 


5 


NA 


4 ?• 



^ 1& How much contact have>w/ personally had with the linking agent? fJf you had contact with more than one 
IIAing agent, please answer this question and questions 19 and 20 for the individual with whom you had the 
most contact) (Check one.) 

■ .... ' "\ A lot 



Fred Principal 1 Survey 



19. If you had any contact with the Itnkf nf agent please rate h im/hcr on the following items. Remember that no \ 
individual can perform all aspects of his/her rote equally well, and please try to discriminate between his/her per 
formance In different areas* (Circle one on each line.) , 



POOR 



EXCELLENT 



CANT 
JUDGE/ 
DID NOT 
, OCCUR 



CANT 
RECALL 



a. Ability to explain clearly the pur- 
poses and services of the RDU 



program. 


i 


2 


3 




5 


NA 


7 


. b. Helpfulness In specifying, ana- 
lyzing, and diajnosing our partic- 
ular problems or needs. 


1 


2 


3 


# 

4 




NA 


* 

7 

m 


c. Helpfulness in developing 
criteria for selecting die solu- - 
tion best suited to our needs. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 ?" 


NA 


? 


d Helpfulness in locating alterna* 
tive solutions to our problems. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


? 


e. Helpfulness in finding the best 
match between our problem and 
a solution. 


V 


2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


» 

7 


f. Ability to help us understand 
how the RAD based program 
or ruii^rwjvMiouiu oc usco* 








A 
*T 




MA 


y 

7 
• 


g. Helpfulness in adapting the — 
R&D producf to our school or 
school district 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


7 


h, hWpfulness in implementing the 
new program or materjafs* 


> 1 


2 


3 


4 




' NA 


7 


L Assistance in locating additional 
technical resource persons. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 • 


NA 


7 


j. Availability to us when jvc need 
tQ talk to him/her. 


1. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


7 


\u Ability to resolve conflicts fairly." 


1 


2 


3 


• 4 


5 


NA 


7 


L Skills as an organizer or 
'coordinator. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


? 


m. Assistance in evaluating our 
program* 


1 

1 


2." 


3 


4 


5 


NA - 


* 
7 
• 


• * * 




# 


• 




- 4 




*■ 



24.8 



